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Welcoming  Addresses 
I 

VINCENT  R.  IMPELLITTERI 

President 
New  Yor^  City  Council 

I  share  with  you  regrets  that  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  is  unable, 
because  of  his  absence  from  the  city,  to  welcome  you  at  the  opening  of 
your  Annual  Planning  Conference.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  many  perti- 
nent things  to  say  to  you  regarding  city  planning,  or  the  lack  of  it,  for 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  substitutes. 

But  it  is  my  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  city  government  and  the  people 
of  New  York,  to  bid  you  a  sincere  and  hearty  welcome.  I  know  I  voice 
the  feelings  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer  and  all  my  colleagues  in  the  city  admin- 
istration when  I  say  that  your  organization  is  doubly  welcome,  because 
your  problems  are  our  problems,  and  we  are  to  be  beneficiaries  of  your 
deliberations. 

While  my  greetings  are  official,  my  appreciation  is  personal.  Like 
every  other  official,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  intelligent  plan- 
ning and  the  difficulties  confronting  those  who  must  face  and  offer  con- 
structive solutions  for  the  many  problems  of  government. 

New  York  is  a  big,  busy  city.  I  suppose  every  known  urban  problem 
is  to  be  found  here  in  some  form.  But  except  for  its  size,  New  York  is 
much  like  every  other  city.  That  is  why  such  meetings  as  this,  represent- 
ing planners  from  all  over  the  country,  have  meaning  for  us.  Since  all 
communities  suffer  from  similar  civic  ailments  we  must  seek  and  will 
find  some  measure  of  help  from  common  remedies.  I  not  only  extend  you 
welcome,  therefore :  I  wish  you  every  success  in  developing  your  programs 
and  know  that  your  discussions  will  be  fruitful. 

When  you  last  met  here,  in  1943,  we  were  at  war  and  you  were 
planning  for  the  post-war  period  that  has  since  arrived.  Many  problems 
not  only  remain  unsolved;  many  have  been  aggravated.  Every  commu- 
nity is  gravely  concerned  over  housing  and  other  matters.  We  hope  that 
while  you  are  here  you  will  see  what  New  York  has  done  and  what  we 
plan  to  do,  as  well  as  what  we  have,  so  far,  failed  to  do. 

In  one  respect,  New  York  has  changed.  It  is  now  the  center  of  the 
hopes  of  the  world.  It  is  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  plan  for  the  future. 
New  York  welcomes  you  as  it  welcomes  the  United  Nations,  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  representatives  of  the  large  community  of  America  and 
the  world  which  this  city  is  proud  to  serve. 
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II 

M.  P.  CATHERWOOD 

Commissioner 
New  Yorf(  State  Department  of  Commerce 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  this  session  of  your  annual 
planning  conference  and  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  and  the  people  of  this  state,  the  sincere  welcome  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  For  over  a  decade  your  organization  has  served  the  nation 
as  a  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  improvement 
of  administrative  standards  and  practices  in  community  planning  and 
development.  For  years,  both  as  chairman  of  the  former  New  York  State 
Planning  Council  and  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
grew  out  of  its  activities,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  close  cooperation  with 
many  of  your  members  in  striving  towards  our  common  goal. 

Today,  to  a  degree  never  before  realized,  the  function  of  planning 
has  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself.  Forced  by  wartime  conditions  to  adopt 
many  policies  of  expediency,  communities  all  over  the  nation  are  now 
in  a  position  to  re-appraise  community  development  in  the  light  of  post- 
war conditions.  Planners  everywhere  are  being  challenged  to  meet  such 
problems  as  housing,  industrial  expansion,  airport  development  and  the 
provision  of  local  services  to  expanding  population  groups. 

These  problems  are  a  challenge  to  the  flexibility  of  the  planning  pro- 
fession. They  press  for  solution.  Industrial  expansion  will  come.  Housing 
expansion  will  come.  The  greatest  industrial  and  housing  construction 
activity  in  our  history  will  be  concentrated  in  the  next  decade.  If  our 
building  codes,  subdivision  regulations,  zoning  ordinances  and  other 
planning  devices  cannot  keep  up  with  these  pressing  needs  of  our  com- 
munities they  will  be  swept  aside  and  the  planning  function  itself  will 
be  the  victim  of  an  impatient  public.  Within  the  State  of  New  York  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  at  work  on  these  problems  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished public  and  private  planning  agencies  and  many  qualified 
members  of  the  profession.  Some  of  these  are  concerned  primarily  with 
local  municipal  problems — some  with  regional  development — some  are 
at  the  state  level. 

During  the  war  years  in  New  York  the  Postwar  Public  Works  Plan- 
ning Commission  perfected  a  program  involving  approval  of  state  and 
local  projects  for  some  400  communities  in  the  state.  The  work  of  this 
commission  represents  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in  New  York  state 
toward  sound  capital  planning  and  budgeting  and  as  such  will  constitute 
a  landmark  in  planning  progress. 
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The  Division  of  Housing  is  not  only  helping  to  meet  our  immediate 
problem  of  emergency  housing  for  veterans  in  a  $35-million  program  but 
has  completed  9  state-aided  public  housing  projects  and  has  lent  $158 
million  for  20  more  projects  to  house  21,000  low-income  families.  These 
activities  have  been  undertaken  with  a  recognition  of  the  planning  func- 
tions which  must  precede  and  accompany  them. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  as  part  of  its  state  development  pro- 
gram, through  its  Bureau  of  Planning  is  conducting  surveys  of  local 
services,  including  recreation  facilities,  as  essential  to  promoting  economic 
progress.  Plans  are  progressing  to  provide  official  and  unofficial  planning 
groups  with  tools  for  appraising  their  needs  in  order  that  they  may 
benefit  from  the  trend  towards  industrial  decentralization  by  obtaining 
diversified  industries. 

All  governmental  officials  must  turn  increasingly  to  you  of  the  plan- 
ning profession  to  provide  vital  and  basic  information  about  your  com- 
munities. May  your  deliberations  at  this  series  of  meetings  have  as  their 
keynote  an  intelligent  and  flexible  approach  which  views  planning,  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  valuable  tool:  a  tool  for  creating  an  environ- 
ment contributing  to  the  greatest  growth  in  the  history  of  the  nation  of 
those  conditions  which  have  made  us  a  great  community.  The  future  is 
for  those  who  deserve  it. 


War's  Effect  on  Communities 

I 

CHARLES  B.  BENNETT 

Director  of  Planning 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  doubt  if  any  other  community  in  the  United  States  is  suffering 
from  the  tremendous  volume  of  problems  now  confronting  Los  Angeles 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Most  of  these  problems  arise  out  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  city  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  Over  300,000  additional 
persons  have  been  added  to  the  population  since  the  census  of  1940.  The 
number  of  Negroes  now  residing  in  Los  Angeles  is  estimated  to  be 
150,000.  This  is  more  than  double  the  number  recorded  in  1940.  Because 
of  real  estate  covenants  and  other  restrictions,  housing  facilities  have  not 
been  readily  available  to  this  segment  of  our  population,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  they  have  had  to  find  shelter  in  loft  buildings,  slum  stores  and 
shanties,  often  crowded  eight  and  ten  to  a  room.  No  end  of  social  and 
health  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  these  deplorable  conditions. 

Since  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  war  housing,  both  public  and 
private,  was  constructed  during  the  war,  the  general  housing  situation  is 
probably  the  most  acute  of  our  many  difficulties.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  immediate  need  for  96,000  dwelling  units.  This  figure  includes  replac- 
ing those  facilities  which  are  considered  substandard.  With  the  constant 
influx  of  additional  population  coming  to  our  city  daily,  it  is  predicted 
that  it  will  take  at  least  8  to  10  years  to  catch  up  wth  the  shortage  of 
living  accommodations. 

Big  plans  by  private  enterprise  are  in  the  making  for  the  construction 
of  thousands  of  homes,  but  actual  building  operations  are  slow  in  getting 
started.  Naturally,  in  a  market  of  extreme  shortage,  prices  on  real  estate 
have  soared  to  fantastic  heights.  Homes  originally  costing  $5000  are 
selling  for  $15,000  to  $20,000.  Rentals  are  running  as  high  as  $200.00  a 
month. 

The  desperate  need  for  shelter  by  so  many  families  has  resulted  in 
an  unprecedented  turnover  in  dwellings.  Evictions  are  averaging  200  per 
day.  Some  returning  veterans,  unable  to  find  quarters  for  rent  or  to  pur- 
chase a  home  at  these  high  prices,  are  sleeping  in  their  cars.  Conditions 
are  so  deplorable  the  American  Legion  is  planning  a  house-to-house  cam- 
paign to  appeal  to  home  owners  to  rent  vacant  rooms  to  these  veterans. 
City  authorities  are  considering  an  amendment  to  the  zoning  restrictions 
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permitting  home  owners  to  take  in  a  limited  number  of  roomers  in  single 
family  districts.  The  local  housing  authority  is  erecting  3,000  units  in 
quonset  huts  in  one  of  our  parks,  which  will  afford  some  relief,  but  no- 
where near  that  needed.  More  temporary  facilities  are  being  planned. 

Prices  on  acreage  have  likewise  spiraled  upward  to  where  owners 
are  demanding  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  acre  for  raw  land  which  a  few  years 
ago  could  have  been  purchased  for  $300  to  $500  per  acre.  These  ridiculous 
prices  are  a  serious  handicap  to  land  developers  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
homes  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  home  seekers.  There 
are  other  deterrents  as  well,  such  as  a  lack  of  materials,  labor  supply,  pri- 
orities, and  so  forth,  but  these  probably  will  be  overcome.  Nothing  short 
of  a  buyers'  strike,  however,  can  force  land  prices  down  to  within  reason. 

Many  other  problems  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in 
population  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  public  services  were  not  only 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  needs,  but  slipping  backwards  due  to  a  de-' 
creasing  amount  of  personnel  available  for  local  governmental  service. 

While  the  population  has  increased  20  per  cent  since  1940,  juvenile 
delinquency  has  increased  65  per  cent.  Police  department  records  disclose 
an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  felonies  committed  between  1940  and 
1944. 

Social  diseases  have  likewise  been  on  the  increase — the  rate  for 
syphilis  having  doubled.  There  was  some  increase  in  the  rate  of  tubercu- 
losis, chiefly  in  areas  of  poor  housing.  The  incidence  of  rheumatic  fever 
has  also  shown  an  upward  trend. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  traffic  since  V-J  day  has  greatly  exceeded 
all  predictions,  especially  movements  into  and  out  of  the  central  business 
district,  which  are  30  per  cent  higher  since  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Parking  space  is  at  a  premium,  and  most  parking  lot  operators  in  the 
central  area  will  not  accommodate  all-day  parkers.  Before  the  war  the 
daily  average  number  of  all-day  parkers  in  the  central  area  was  approxi- 
mately 12,000.  Immediately  the  war  ended  this  figure  jumped  to  30,000, 
crowding  out  short-time  parkers.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  parking 
lot  operators  are  trying  to  restrict  their  lots  for  use  by  short-time  parkers. 

Traffic  accidents  have  greatly  increased  since  the  end  of  gas  rationing. 
Fatal  accidents  are  up  55  per  cent,  personal  injury  25  per  cent,  and  prop- 
erty damage  28  per  cent.  The  three  factors  considered  to  be  responsible  for 
these  increases  are :  more  cars  on  the  road,  poor  street  lighting,  and  liquor. 

All  of  these  conditions  are  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  public  officials 
because  of  inadequate  financial  resources  with  which  to  process  them. 
During  the  war  years  the  state,  because  it  has  usurped  the  most  lucrative 
sources  of  tax  income  such  as  the  gas  tax,  sales  tax  and  income  tax,  got 
richer  and  richer,  and  the  city,  dependent  mainly  upon  ad  valorem  taxes, 
became  poorer  and  poorer.  Just  recently  Los  Angeles  was  forced  to  adopt 
a  J^-cent  sales  tax  and  additional  business  license  fees  in  order  to  balance 
its  budget.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  additional  revenues  will  be 
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ample  to  administer  properly  all  of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Mass  transit  facilities  are  the  poorest  to  be  found  in  any  large  city. 
Equipment,  for  the  main  part,  was  obsolete  before  the  war,  and  is  in 
much  worse  shape  now.  Local  operators  promise  to  improve  conditions 
when  new  equipment  can  be  secured.  There  has  been  a  7  per  cent  increase 
in  riders  since  V-J  Day. 

Last,  and  the  most  serious  of  all  of  our  problems,  is  that  of  potential 
unemployment.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  Los  Angeles  was  not  what 
one  might  term  an  industrial  city.  By  far  the  larger  percentage  of  in-mi- 
grants  during  the  war  came  to  work  in  war  plants,  chiefly  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding.  Since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  shipbuilding  has  almost 
completely  stopped.  Aircraft  manufacturers,  because  of  large  orders  from 
private  air  transport  companies,  are  still  maintaining  large  payrolls.  Some 
new  industry  has  found  its  way  into  Los  Angeles,  but  it  is  not  felt  that 
our  industrial  activity  has  reached  a  point  where  most  employables  may 
be  able  to  secure  jobs.  Right  at  the  moment  there  is  no  serious  indication 
of  unemployment,  but  studies  predict  a  potential  unemployment  factor 
ranging  from  75,000  to  150,000  persons.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Los 
Angeles  must  expand  its  industrial  base  and  do  everything  to  improve  its 
tourist  traffic;  otherwise  today's  problems  will  be  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  those  resulting  from  a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 


II 


RUSSELL  E.  McCLURE 

City  Manager 
Wichita,  Kansas 

According  to  impartial  observers  who  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  our  American  cities,  our  midwestern  Kansas  com- 
munity of  Wichita  has  a  dramatic  story  to  tell.  Those  of  us  who  were  in 
the  midst  of  this  activity  were  too  close  to  the  scene  and  too  engrossed  in 
the  daily  operating  problems  to  realize  its  significance.  We  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  informal  working  relationships,  in  which,  if  there 
were  a  troublesome  community  problem,  the  people  with  the  most  interest 
and  information,  who  were  in  positions  to  make  decisions,  could  sit  down 
around  a  table  and  determine  a  course  of  action.  With  this  kind  of  back- 
ground, when  our  local  business,  labor,  and  governmental  leaders  were 
informed  of  the  part  that  Wichita  was  to  play  in  the  program  of  national 
defense,  it  was  not  difficult  for  us  to  get  together,  fix  responsibilities,  and 
coordinate  our  efforts. 
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My  assignment  on  this  program  today,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  to  provide 
you  with  a  brief  picture  of  some  of  the  war  created  problems  and  the 
solutions  that  were  evolved  in  Wichita.  And  what  is  probably  more  im- 
portant, what  were  the  later  results  and  where  we  are  going  from  here. 
I  can  expect  to  cover  but  a  few  highlights  in  the  time  allotted  for  this 
presentation;  however,  I  hope  that  I  may  stimulate  your  thinking  to  the 
extent  that  you  will  ask  questions  and  participate  in  the  discussion  that 
will  follow  so  that  you  may  obtain  the  most  value  from  this  part  of  the 
conference  program. 

An  editorial  in  Public  Management  of  June,  1942,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  me  that  I  never  forgot  through  this  difficult  period.  The  theme 
of  this  editorial  was,  "Excuses  Won't  Win  the  War."  There  were  five 
principal  statements  that  were  emphasized.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  "preaching,"  I  am  going  to  repeat  them:  (1)  The  war  is  no  excuse  for 
careless  planning.  (2)  The  war  is  no  excuse  for  abandoning  the  merit 
principle  in  personnel  administration.  (3)  The  war  is  no  excuse  for  slip- 
shod administrative  methods.  (4)  The  war  is  no  excuse  for  laxness  in 
fiscal  affairs.  (5))  The  war  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  developments  in  municipal  administration. 

You  will  note  that  the  first  and  probably  the  most  important  statement 
is  that  "the  war  is  no  excuse  for  careless  planning."  This  editorial  ampli- 
fied this  statement  as  follows:  "There  are  some  who  protest  that  'things 
are  moving  so  fast'  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  or  adhere  to  careful 
plans.  Nonsense!  There  never  was  a  greater  need  for  more  and  better 
planning  than  now  exists.  Plans  need  to  be  more  flexible,  to  be  sure,  and 
plans  must  be  more  frequently  adjusted  or  revised,  but  these  are  argu- 
ments for,  not  against,  planning.  This  despair  over  the  difficulties  of  plan- 
ning in  wartime  is  due  in  part  to  two  fallacies  or  misconceptions  of  plan- 
ning that  have  long  prevailed  in  municipal  circles.  The  first  fallacy  is  that 
planning  is  merely  a  systematic  contemplation  of  future  Utopias,  and  that 
it  has  little  relation  to  what  must  be  done  today  and  tomorrow.  The  sec- 
ond, and  related,  misconception  is  the  notion  that  a  plan  is  a  static  thing 
and  that  the  planning  process  is  terminated  when  a  plan  has  been  drafted. 
The  war  has  merely  emphasized  what  should  have  been  realized  long 
before — that  planning  is  simply  being  prepared,  and  that  the  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment  of  plans  is  as  much  a  part  of  planning  as  the  drafting 
of  the  original  plan." 

Our  original  comprehensive  city  plan  was  completed  by  the  city  plan- 
ning commission  in  1923.  Our  city  planning  commission,  in  1942,  felt  that 
this  city  plan  should  be  reviewed  and  revised  in  light  of  the  developments 
since  its  inception  and  during  the  war  period  and  projected  for  another 
20  or  25  years  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  our  thinking.  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  things  were  too  upset,  and  the  future  too  uncertain  to  initiate 
the  studies  at  that  time.  But  the  constructive  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was 
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during  this  uncertain  period  that  the  information  should  be  compiled 
which  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  activities  during  the  war  and  the 
post-war  period. 

Our  planning  commission  was  able  to  employ  the  same  firm  of  con- 
sultants that  prepared  the  original  plan.  Studies  were  initiated  in  1942 
on  the  following  principal  subjects:  (1)  The  accomplishments  of  planning 
in  Wichita  during  the  past  20  years,  with  a  summary  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  city  as  a  result  of  the  war  emergency.  (2)  The  eco- 
nomic background  of  the  city,  including  an  analysis  of  the  major  factors 
that  have  influenced  the  growth  and  development,  as  well  as  the  probable 
future  influencing  factors.  (3)  Population  and  land  use,  with  a  study  of 
past  trends  and  probable  future  population  growth,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  population  within  the  city.  (4)  A  major  street  plan,  analyzing  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  street  system  and  a  recommended  program  for 
the  future.  (5)  Parking  facilities  in  the  central  business  district,  recom- 
mending current  and  long-range  treatment  of  this  difficult  problem. 
(6)  Transit  facilities,  suggesting  intermediate  and  long-range  routings 
and  schedules  for  our  local  bus  service.  (7)  Zoning  studies,  with  recom- 
mendations of  adjustments  in  the  zoning  ordinance  resulting  from  a  lot 
by  lot  survey  of  the  existing  uses  of  all  property  within  the  city.  (8)  Rec- 
reation and  school  facilities,  recommending  desirable  standards,  and  a 
long-range  program  for  the  location  of  schools  and  playground  areas. 
(9)  Airport  development,  with  recommendations  concerning  the  immedi- 
ate and  future  needs  of  the  airlines  and  private  plane  owners.  (10)  Hous- 
ing, with  special  emphasis  upon  the  war-created  problems  and  the  prob- 
able post-war  needs.  (11)  Public  buildings  and  the  city's  appearance, 
surveying  the  adequacy  or  defects  of  the  major  public  structures,  with 
plans  and  recommendations  regarding  their  location.  (12)  A  public 
works  program  and  suggestions  for  the  administration  of  the  city  plan. 

Preliminary  reports  on  these  studies  were  completed  late  in  1944,  and 
the  planning  commission  as  well  as  the  legislative  and  administrative 
officials  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  factual  information  through  the 
period  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  important  decisions.  This  service 
of  the  planning  commission  during  this  difficult  time  has  been  of  material 
assistance  to  our  entire  community  and  certainly  helped  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  the  war  program,  as  well  as  to  prevent  future  scars  that  would 
be  much  more  serious  had  these  reports  not  been  available. 

Wichita's  principal  contribution  to  the  war  effort  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  aircraft.  Industrial  employment  increased  800  per  cent,  the  highest 
gain  in  the  nation.  At  the  peak,  early  in  1944,  there  were  55,000  war 
workers  alone  in  the  area.  This  figure  dropped  gradually  as  worker 
efficiency  increased  and  there  was  a  corresponding  exodus  of  population. 
Further  drops  came  after  V-E  Day  due  to  war  industry  cutbacks.  At  V-J 
Day  there  were  approximately  30,000  war  workers  in  the  local  plants. 
There  were  no  strikes  or  work  stoppages  in  Wichita  during  the  war,  and 
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the  area  is  credited  with  having  the  lowest  rate  of  absenteeism  in  the 
nation. 

The  population  of  Wichita  within  its  city  limits  zoomed  from  115,000 
in  1940  to  the  peak  during  1943  of  185,000,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent. 
The  metropolitan  area  reached  a  total  of  210,000  at  the  peak.  The  city 
population  today  is  approximately  160,000  with  the  area  population  at 
about  175,000.  Wichita  is  emerging  from  the  war  with  a  net  gain  of  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  in  population.  This  is  above  our  expectations  and 
more  than  was  indicated  by  the  studies  made  during  the  war  period.  We 
were  conservative  in  our  estimates  as  it  is  much  easier  to  revise  upward 
than  downward  in  planning  our  municipal  services. 

Concerning  the  war  production  record,  Wichita  led  all  industrial 
cities  of  the  nation  in  the  per  capita  value  of  war  contracts.  Seventy-four 
per  cent  of  all  twin  engine  bomber  trainers  were  Wichita-made.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  all  war  training  planes  were  constructed  in  our  local  factories. 
The  Boeing  B-29  Superfortress,  used  so  effectively  in  the  Pacific,  was  de- 
veloped and  first  produced  in  Wichita.  More  B-29s  were  manufactured 
in  Wichita  than  in  any  other  city,  and  the  total  number  produced  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  production  of  all  other  B-29  factories  combined.  The 
B-29s  actually  used  in  combat  were  nearly  all  Wichita-made.  Hundreds 
of  large  and  small  sub-contractors  manufactured  items  for  local  and 
outside  firms  identified  with  the  war  program.  The  GI  "pocket  stove" 
was  devised  and  manufactured  by  a  Wichita  firm.  Pre-employment  war 
training  was  received  by  32,394  persons  in  the  Wichita  schools.  An  ad- 
ditional 40,000  supplementary  training  courses  were  completed.  These 
brief  statements  will  give  you  some  idea  of  our  local  war  production 
activities. 

Most  directly  related  of  the  municipal  activities  to  the  aircraft  pro- 
duction program  was  our  municipal  airport,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  in  May,  1941.  This  airport 
was  one  mile  square,  640  acres  in  area,  with  three  hard-surfaced  runways, 
each  approaching  one  mile  in  length.  It  is  located  five  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city  and  has  a  direct  boulevard  serving  it.  It  was 
fully  lighted  for  night  operations,  with  a  fine  administration  building, 
an  excellent  city-owned  hangar,  a  control  tower,  and  a  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  with  the  necessary  aids  for  air  navigation.  Many  other 
modern  airport  facilities  were  provided  and  in  operation. 

Situated  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States,  the  Wichi- 
ta municipal  airport  at  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  popular  airports  for  private  fliers  and  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces.  Fuel  and  aircraft  services  were  available  around-the-clock.  Three 
major  transport  lines  covering  or  connecting  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  and  are  operating  from  this  facility. 

Early  in  the  emergency  this  municipal  airport  was  leased  to  the 
United  States  Government  "for  use  concurrently  and  in  common  with 
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the  City  of  Wichita"  and  became  one  of  the  principal  airports  essential 
to  the  war  effort.  The  mid- western  procurement  district  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  representing  the  largest  procurement  district  in  America,  was 
established  at  the  Wichita  municipal  airport,  using  a  large  portion  of  the 
administration  building  and  other  facilities  for  offices.  When  it  became 
evident  that  Wichita  was  the  logical  location  for  the  construction  of  heavy 
bombers  of  the  Superfortress  and  B-29  types,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  military  authorities  for  the  enlargement  of  the  airport  from  640 
acres  to  1,830  acres,  and  for  the  extension  and  construction  of  runways, 
taxiways,  and  ramps.  The  city  obtained  the  needed  land  and  the  federal 
government  financed  the  construction  of  the  improvements.  The  city 
financed  two  additional  wings  to  the  administration  building.  The  new 
runways  were  constructed  approximately  7,500  feet  in  length,  300  feet 
wide,  with  11-inch  concrete  surfaces.  The  total  investment  in  this  facility 
now  approximates  $8  million.  This  municipal  airport  development 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  selection  of  our  community  for  the 
wartime  aircraft  production  assignment. 

A  war  housing  committee,  with  representation  from  the  industrial 
plants,  from  labor,  and  from  the  local  governmental  units,  was  established 
early  in  the  emergency.  Information  on  employment  schedules  was 
studied  and  conclusions  were  reached  about  the  housing  needs,  and  esti- 
mates made  of  the  probable  private  housing  units  that  could  be  con- 
structed, and  the  number  of  public  housing  units  that  would  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  program.  An  attempt  was  made  to  provide  only  the  num- 
ber of  privately-owned  housing  units  that  could  be  absorbed  by  the  area 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  planning  studies  were  most  important  in 
these  computations.  A  total  of  7,195  private  dwelling  units  were  con- 
structed. A  total  of  6,000  public  housing  units  were  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Housing  Authority  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
housing  committee.  These  public  housing  units  were  developed  in  three 
projects:  Hilltop  Manor,  in  an  area  annexed  to  the  city,  contained  1,114 
units;  Planeview,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  city  and  near  two  of 
the  aircraft  factories,  included  4,386  units;  and  Beech  wood,  east  of  the 
city  limits  and  near  another  aircraft  factory,  was  composed  of  500  units. 

The  FPHA  occupancy  record  for  the  three  projects  in  the  Wichita 
area  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  reaching  and  maintaining  nearly 
100  per  cent  through  the  peak  of  the  emergency.  The  local  war  housing 
committee  was  praised  for  its  estimates  which  resulted  in  this  outstanding 
record. 

Planeview,  with  a  population  of  approximately  17,000,  became  the 
seventh  largest  city  in  Kansas,  on  Wichita's  doorstep.  The  only  municipal 
services  that  were  required  from  Wichita  were  sewage  disposal  and  emer- 
gency fire  service.  The  project  was  operated  by  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority.  Lanham  act  funds  provided  school,  recreation,  health,  and 
other  facilities.  Police  and  fire  services  were  provided  through  the  rental 
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revenues.  A  close  working  relationship  existed  between  the  housing  man- 
agement and  the  local  government  groups,  and  a  cooperative  spirit  pre- 
vailed so  that  any  emergencies  might  be  met, 

Immediately  after  V-J  Day,  a  number  of  the  residents  left  the  Wichita 
area  to  return  to  their  former  occupations.  Most  of  the  war  workers  were 
recruited  from  within  a  radius  of  250  miles  of  Wichita.  By  November, 
1945,  occupancy  approached  50  per  cent  in  the  public  housing  projects. 
Three  hundred  of  the  temporary  units  at  Planeview  were  sold  as  surplus 
and  were  removed  from  the  Wichita  area.  Another  1,000  temporary  units 
from  Planeview  and  200  temporary  units  from  Beechwood  have  been 
assigned  to  other  communities  needing  housing  for  veterans  under  the 
terms  of  the  Mead  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  in  February  of  this 
year.  Of  the  remaining  4,500  units,  there  are  now  4,322  or  96.2  per  cent 
occupied.  New  occupancy  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been  limited  to 
distressed  families  of  veterans  and  to  servicemen. 

Our  war  housing  committee  has  continued  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  since  the  close  of  the  war.  In  October,  1945,  this  group  formu- 
lated a  statement  of  general  objectives,  and  made  specific  recommendations 
to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  war  housing  from  the  Wichita  area  as 
soon  as  it  is  no  longer  needed.  These  general  objectives  and  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Wichita 
and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Sedgwick  County,  and  were  con- 
curred in  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  The  housing  studies 
completed  by  the  planning  consultants  for  the  city  planning  commission 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  the  recommendations  that  were  developed.  While 
the  current  housing  situation  in  Wichita  is  acute  for  other  than  veterans 
who  are  able  to  occupy  the  public  housing,  the  cushion  that  has  been 
available  in  the  vacant  war  housing  has  eased  this  problem  in  our  area. 

While  we  are  talking  about  housing,  the  April,  1946,  issue  of  Fortune, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  current  national  housing  crisis,  contains  some 
statements  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  Wichita  people.  The  following 
quotations  are  significant: 

This  isn't  merely  the  grimmest  housing  crisis  in  history;  it's  the  signal 
for  one  of  the  great  industrial  adventures  of  all  time.  .  .  By  far  the  boldest 
man  to  accept  the  challenge  is  Buckminister  Fuller,  whose  Dymaxion 
car  pioneered  the  streamlining  of  automobiles,  and  whose  Dymaxion 
house  at  50  cents  a  pound  has  made  Wichita  the  Kitty  Hawk  of  indus- 
trialized housing.  And  the  eventual  triumph  of  mass  production  over 
industry's  sole  anachronism  will  come  only  through  the  genius  and  cour- 
age of  housing  adventurers  like  Bucky  Fuller. 

Fuller's  house  has  a  better  than  even  chance  of  upsetting  the  building 
industry.  .  .  It  is  the  only  house  designed  for  full  mass  production.  It  was 
manufactured  in  an  airplane  factory  alongside  the  planes  themselves, 
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using  rhe  same  materials,  the  same  tools,  the  same  workmen.  The  plants 
now  standing  in  Wichita  can  produce  250,000  of  these  houses  a  year 
without  interfering  with  the  manufacture  of  planes  now  on  order. 

As  in  most  cities  of  our  size  and  larger,  transportation  offered  one  of 
the  most  difficult  war  problems.  Again  an  advisory  group  composed  of 
citizens  and  public  officials  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  program.  The  privately-owned  local  bus  company  extended  its 
services  to  the  war  industries.  Some  new  equipment  was  obtained.  A  few 
independent  operators  served  special  areas  and  were  licensed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  city.  A  program  of  staggered  hours,  skip  stops,  group  riding, 
and  similar  expedients  was  adopted.  Although  the  buses  were  crowded, 
hauling  double  the  pre-war  passengers,  and  many  operating  problems 
were  involved,  schedules  were  maintained  so  that  the  war  production  pro- 
gram was  not  materially  affected.  The  regular  bus  fare  within  the  city 
limits  remained  at  five  cents.  A  comprehensive  transit  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared which  will  be  effected  as  soon  as  equipment  is  again  available. 

Regarding  our  health  program,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  war's 
effect  on  morbidity  rates  due  to  the  sudden  increase  in  population,  the 
loss  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  from  the  area,  and  the 
possible  curtailment  of  health  activities.  However,  the  evidence  shows 
that  morbidity  followed  a  normal  trend  with  two  exceptions;  typhoid 
fever,  which  decreased  materially,  and  poliomyelitis,  which  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  1943  nationwide  epidemic.  Comparing  the  four  war  years 
with  the  four  pre-war  years,  the  birth  rate  increased  26.7  per  cent  and 
the  death  rate  decreased  23  per  cent.  As  an  index  of  the  general  health 
of  the  area,  the  Selective  Service  statistics  show  that  75  of  every  100 
examined  for  induction  into  the  armed  services  were  accepted,  while  the 
national  average  was  61  of  each  100. 

In  the  field  of  sanitation,  living  conditions  generally  were  at  a  some- 
what lower  standard  during  the  war  period  due  to  the  extreme  abnormal 
influx  of  people.  In  most  instances,  however,  sanitary  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  housing,  and  problems  of  a  sanitary  nature  were  readily  cor- 
rected. The  municipal  water  supply  provided  service  to  the  majority  of 
the  city's  population,  and  no  outbreaks  of  disease  were  traceable  to  the 
water  system.  The  sanitary  sewer  system  was  extended  to  many  areas  and 
a  generally  satisfactory  condition  prevailed. 

As  was  true  in  most  communities,  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  trash 
was  an  irritating  problem.  The  local  garbage  collection  and  disposal  pro- 
gram is  handled  by  a  private  contractor.  In  1942,  it  was  necessary  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  a  new  contractor  at  a  much  higher  rate  for 
the  service;  however,  the  performance  has  been  good. 

In  October,  1944,  it  was  necessary  for  the  city  to  initiate  a  trash  col- 
lection system.  Prior  to  this  time,  private  haulers  without  much  municipal 
supervision  handled  the  collection  and  disposal  of  trash.  It  was  apparent 
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that  there  would  be  a  complete  breakdown  of  this  service  unless  a  munici- 
pal program  was  initiated.  The  organization,  equipment,  staffing,  and 
financing  of  the  operation  resulted  in  many  sleepless  nights  for  the  ad- 
ministrative officials;  however,  by  the  end  of  1945,  the  program  was 
operating  smoothly. 

As  a  result  of  the  war-created  health  problems,  the  need  for  a  full- 
time  director  of  health  became  apparent.  A  city-county  health  unit  was 
recommended  in  1941,  and  the  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  in 
the  summer  of  1945  with  the  employment  by  the  city  of  a  full-time  health 
officer.  Our  per  capita  expenditures  for  health  activities  have  been  low, 
although  we  have  a  fine  record  and  have  placed  high  in  the  gradings  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Federal  and  state  funds  were 
obtained  to  augment  the  local  health  budget  with  the  employment  of  the 
full-time  director  of  health. 

In  common  with  most  cities,  Wichita  instituted  an  active  civilian 
defense  program  and  the  municipal  officials  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  leadership,  organization,  and  training  of  the  various  protective  units. 
An  allocation  of  emergency  equipment  from  the  federal  government  was 
obtained  to  augment  the  regular  city  facilities.  Thousands  of  volunteers 
qualified  for  membership  in  the  citizens'  defense  corps.  An  air  raid  warn- 
ing system  was  established  and  a  control  center  was  placed  in  operation 
to  coordinate  these  activities. 

Effective  use  of  these  emergency  services  was  made  in  meeting  two 
serious  floods  in  1944  and  1945.  Damage  was  kept  at  a  minimum;  how- 
ever, the  total  property  loss  on  these  occasions  amounted  to  approximately 
$5  million.  Through  an  active  local  committee  composed  of  citizens  and 
officials,  a  $9,340,000  flood-control  program  has  been  developed  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  first  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Our  regular  police  and  fire  divisions  of  the  department  of  safety  suf- 
fered serious  personnel  shortages  through  the  war  period;  however,  the 
employees  in  these  services  worked  their  leave  periods  willingly  and  made 
it  possible  to  meet  this  situation.  Evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  these  services 
is  shown  in  the  recognition  that  Wichita  received  in  national  traffic  safety 
and  fire  waste  contests.  In  1943,  Wichita  won  first  place  among  the  cities 
of  its  class  in  both  the  national  traffic  safety  contest  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  the  national  pedestrian  protection  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  For  1945,  Wichita  won  the  grand 
award  among  all  cities  of  all  classes  in  the  national  traffic  safety  contest 
and  again  won  first  place  among  cities  of  its  class  in  the  national  pedes- 
trian protection  contest.  In  1944,  Wichita  won  the  grand  award  in  the 
national  fire  waste  contest  among  cities  of  all  classes,  and  in  1945  it  placed 
first  among  all  cities  in  its  population  group.  Wichita  has  a  long  record 
of  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  public  safety,  and  the  fine  war  record 
indicates  the  continued  vigilance  of  our  local  citizens  during  the  war 
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period  when  other  areas  were  showing  substantial  increases  in  losses  from 
traffic  accidents  and  disastrous  fires. 

During  the  war  period,  Wichita  annexed  1,032  acres  to  the  city, 
which  makes  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  14,720  acres  or  23  square  miles 
within  the  city  limits.  Our  construction  program  shows  a  total  for  the 
war  period  of  27l/2  miles  of  paving,  25  miles  of  curb  and  gutter,  and  36 
miles  of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers.  In  1944,  the  board  of  city  commis- 
sioners approved  a  ten-year  comprehensive  street  maintenance  and  re- 
construction program  designed  to  preserve  the  city's  investment  of  $15 
million  in  265  miles  of  paved  streets. 

The  capacity  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant  was  increased  to  serve  the 
expanded  population  of  the  area  by  constructing  an  addition  costing  ap- 
proximately $185,000,  which  was  financed  through  a  Lanham  act  grant 
providing  90  per  cent  of  the  funds.  Wichita  was  fortunate  in  having 
developed  a  new  water  supply  in  1940  which  was  designed  to  serve  a 
population  of  200,000,  which  it  was  thought  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
next  twenty  years.  No  additions  to  these  facilities  were  required  to  meet 
the  demands  through  the  war  period,  although  the  maximum  daily  de- 
mand increased  from  15.9  million  gallons  to  26.1  million  gallons  at  the 
peak. 

Wichita's  financial  position  was  considerably  strengthened  during  the 
war.  Since  Kansas  municipalities  cannot  legally  create  cash  reserves  during 
periods  of  prosperity  as  a  safeguard  against  depression  years,  the  city  fol- 
lowed the  next  best  policy  of  reducing  its  bonded  debt  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  absorb  a  post-war  improvement  pro- 
gram. The  bonded  debt  decreased  from  a  high  of  almost  $8  million  in 
1942  to  $5,700,000  at  the  end  of  1945.  This  reduction  was  accomplished  in 
three  ways:  by  discontinuing  the  former  practice  of  refunding  a  portion 
of  the  maturing  debt  obligations,  by  holding  construction  at  a  minimum, 
and  by  paying  cash  for  certain  improvements  which  were  general  city 
obligations.  During  the  past  two  years  temporary  notes  for  improvement 
projects  totaling  approximately  $250,000  were  retired  by  cash  payments, 
whereas  they  ordinarily  would  have  been  retired  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 

The  increase  in  population  and  the  increased  cost  for  personal  ser- 
vices and  commodities  resulting  from  the  war  period  naturally  increased 
the  cost  of  providing  governmental  services.  The  total  expenditures 
increased  40  per  cent  from  1942  to  1945  with  an  increase  of  only  16  per 
cent  in  the  assessed  valuation.  This  40  per  cent  increase  reflected  the  pay- 
ments on  bonds  and  interest  which  increased  70  per  cent,  because  of  the 
policy  of  paying  all  maturing  debt  obligations,  and  the  operating  expendi- 
tures which  increased  30  per  cent,  caused  primarily  by  salary  adjustments. 

Instead  of  materially  increasing  property  taxes,  the  increased  costs 
were  met  by  an  increase  of  90  per  cent  in  other  revenues.  Business  licenses, 
for  example,  increased  25  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  franchise  tax  rates 
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for  all  utilities  from  one  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  to  3  per  cent  resulted 
in  a  net  increase  to  the  city  of  more  than  $200,000  per  year.  Increased 
cigarette  and  sales  tax  revenues  received  from  the  state  provided  another 
$375,000  annually.  Practically  all  of  the  normal  revenues  other  than  prop- 
erty taxes  were  increased  slightly  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  property  tax  levies  were  decreased  during  the  war 
period.  From  a  high  of  15.85  mills  for  1943,  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  for 
the  city  activities  was  decreased  to  12.871  for  1946.  These  reductions  were 
occasioned  by  the  increases  in  other  revenues  as  well  as  by  the  increase  in 
sales  tax  residue  received  from  the  state,  which,  according  to  statute,  must 
be  used  to  decrease  the  property  tax  levy. 

The  increase  in  sales  tax  residue  and  miscellaneous  revenues,  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  property  tax  levies,  clearly  indicate  that  the 
increased  costs  of  providing  municipal  services  during  the  war  period 
were  not  paid  by  the  local  property  owners  but  by  those  who  came  to  the 
city  and  participated  in  the  war  production  program.  Property  taxes  at  the 
present  time  comprise  only  49  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues,  as  compared 
to  64  per  cent  four  years  ago. 

Studies  were  initiated  in  1945  looking  toward  the  development  of  a 
more  definite  long-range  capital  improvement  program.  This  will  not  be 
just  a  list  of  projects  which  any  administrator  could  compile  to  a  sizeable 
total  in  a  few  hours,  but  rather  needed  and  useful  improvements  carefullly 
programmed  within  the  financial  limit  of  our  citizens'  ability  to  pay.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  also  coordinating  this  program  with  that  of  the 
other  governmental  units  so  that  the  total  tax  rate  will  not  be  prohibitive. 
It  is  my  observation  that  some  cities  have  a  capital  improvement  program 
of  "wishful  thinking"  rather  than  one  based  on  a  capital  budget  that  is 
realistic  and  can  be  accomplished. 

Since  many  of  the  members  of  this  group  are  concerned  with  plan- 
ning administration,  an  appraisal  of  the  routine  work  of  the  planning 
commission  will  be  of  interest.  The  adequacy  of  the  zoning  program  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  four-year  period  from  1942  through 
1945,  a  total  of  only  44  petitions  for  a  change  of  zoning  were  submitted 
and  of  this  number  22  were  presented  in  1942.  Only  26  of  the  44  changes 
proposed  were  approved  by  the  planning  commission.  There  was  a  total 
of  31  plats  and  replats  submitted  for  consideration,  and  all  were  approved 
when  brought  into  conformance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  streets 
and  plats  committee.  Twenty-three  of  these  plats  were  approved  in  1942. 
A  total  of  23  petitions  for  the  vacation  or  opening  of  streets  and  alleys 
were  received  by  the  planning  commission,  and  of  this  number  17  were 
approved  and  6  were  denied.  Sitting  as  a  zoning  board  of  appeals  and 
adjustments,  the  city  planning  commission  considered  12  appeals,  10  of 
which  were  granted,  one  denied,  and  one  abandoned. 

This  record  indicates  that  our  comprehensive  city  plan  apparently 
has  been  well  prepared  and  administered  through  the  years.  When  a 
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situation  of  this  kind  is  evident,  there  is  generally  one  person  who  is  most 
responsible.  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  pay  special  tribute  at  this  point  to 
Paul  L.  Brockway,  who  was  known  to  many  of  you  and  who  served  as 
a  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.  His  death  on 
July  20,  1945,  meant  the  loss  of  one  of  our  finest  citizens  and  public  serv- 
ants. He  was  our  city  engineer  and  later  director  of  service,  with  a  total 
of  37  years  of  municipal  activity  in  Wichita.  Since  1921,  when  Mr.  Brock- 
way  became  a  member  of  the  first  city  planning  commission,  he  had 
served  on  each  succeeding  commission.  In  1923,  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  this  group  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  22  years.  If  there  was  any 
one  individual  who  was  responsible  for  the  planning  program  in  our  com- 
munity, it  was  Mr.  Brockway. 

In  November,  1945,  the  planning  function  was  set  up  as  a  staff  agency 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  city  manager.  A  planning  as- 
sistant was  employed,  and  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  results  of  this 
program.  The  volume  of  planning  activities  has  increased  materially 
during  1946  in  such  routine  phases  as  requests  for  changes  of  zoning, 
vacation  of  streets  and  alleys,  and  similar  assignments. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  that  33  of  our  department  di- 
rectors, division  heads,  and  key  administrators  from  all  of  the  municipal 
functions  have  just  completed  the  comprehensive  course  in  "Local  Plan- 
ning Administration"  of  the  Institute  for  Training  in  Municipal  Admin- 
istration. We  are  proud  of  the  fine  response  from  our  local  officials  to  this 
opportunity  to  obtain  basic  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  planning. 
The  future  months  and  years  will  reflect  this  knowledge,  and  I  am  con- 
fident will  result  in  improving  the  municipal  services  in  our  community. 

As  I  stated,  impartial  observers  are  of  the  opinion  that  Wichita  has 
met  the  challenge  and  withstood  the  shock  of  the  war  and  the  preliminary 
reconversion  period.  It  is  moving  forward  as  a  larger  and  better  city  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  definite  transition  from  an  agricultural 
trading  center  to  an  industrial  city.  Building  permits  for  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  already  total  more  than  $3  million.  Industrial  employ- 
ment at  this  time  is  double  that  of  1940.  Many  of  the  war  industries  have 
converted  to  a  peace-time  production  program,  and  when  the  national 
labor-management  situation  is  settled,  more  rapid  progress  will  be  made. 
Our  returning  veterans  are  finding  a  place  for  themselves  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  and  in  employment.  Our  present  total  of  10,300  job 
seekers  will  be  decreased  by  1,500  during  the  next  two  months  according 
to  current  estimates.  This  is  not  an  alarming  total,  and  is  not  as  large  as 
our  estimates  of  even  six  months  ago. 

If  the  guide  posts  provided  by  our  planning  information  are  observed 
by  the  legislative  and  administrative  officials,  I  have  no  fear  about  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  our  community. 
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III 

WILLIAM  A.  BOWES 

Commissioner  of  Public  Worths 
Portland,  Oregon 

The  war's  effect  on  communities  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  huge  pro- 
portions, with  no  two  communities  being  affected  alike.  My  own  city  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  perhaps  an  excellent  example  of  a  wartime  com- 
munity, and  it  might  well  be  said  we  are  now  a  casualty  of  the  war  in 
many  respects. 

With  the  war  came  industrialization  of  Portland  on  a  scale  never 
dreamed  of  before  the  war.  We  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  our  cheap  power,  the  splendid  railroad  service  afforded 
by  our  three  trans-continental  railroad  lines  and  our  ocean-borne  com- 
merce facilities,  along  with  abundant  lumber,  dairy,  fruit,  agricultural  and 
other  natural  resources.  The  war  opened  wide  the  door  for  an  unprece- 
dented industrial  development.  Our  industrial  payrolls  were  $63,946,000 
in  1940,  and  in  1944  at  the  peak  of  the  war  effort  they  totalled  $404,414,000. 
In  the  month  of  December  1944  over  $44  million  was  paid  to  industrial 
workers,  which  is  some  indication  of  what  the  war  did  to  our  community. 

This  industrial  development  caused  great  migrations,  as  well  as  social 
and  economic  problems,  which,  as  I  hope  to  make  clear  to  you,  have  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  community.  Like  poor  relations  they  have 
made  us  not  a  visit — but  a  visitation.  These  problems  present  a  challenge 
to  all  those  in  the  planning  field,  such  as  they  never  faced  before. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  expansion,  it  seemed  to  be 
an  almost  impossible  task  to  organize  and  plan  for  the  services  and  pro- 
duction necessary  to  the  war  effort  as  it  unfolded  in  our  local  community 
with  ever  increasing  demands  from  those  directing  it.  Yet,  I  marvel  at 
the  ability  of  our  community  and  our  people  to  meet  every  challenge  and 
every  demand  placed  upon  them.  It  is  with  real  pride  that  I  recall  the 
manner  in  which  my  community  responded  to  changes,  growth,  and  new 
and  important  problems.  Portland,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  was  a  city  of  a  little  over  305,000  population.  We  were  a  conservative, 
slow  developing,  yet  very  substantial  city,  but  when  fired  by  the  determi- 
nation to  make  every  possible  contribution  to  the  war,  the  records  will 
show  we  led  the  nation  in  support  of  all  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  the  sale 
of  all  classes  of  war  bonds.  We  also  received  recognition  for  our  wartime 
traffic  safety  program,  including  engineering  and  enforcement,  by  being 
awarded  second  place  in  1943,  and  first  place  in  1944  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  the  best  over-all  program,  and  third  place  in  1944  in 
the  pedestrian  protection  contest,  sponsored  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association. 
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Our  conservative,  unindustrialized  population  adjusted  itself  to  thou- 
sands of  newcomers,  to  a  completely  new  industry  of  shipbuilding,  em- 
ploying at  its  peak  110,000  persons.  We  produced  332  liberty  ships,  169  vic- 
tory ships,  50  carriers,  149  tankers  and  515  other  smaller  craft  in  our  area. 
We  built  the  largest  single  war-time  housing  project  in  the  country,  con- 
sisting of  9,942  units,  in  a  period  of  nine  months,  housing  40,000  people  in 
that  project  alone;  and  completed  in  less  than  two  years  a  total  of  17,800 
units.  In  addition  to  this  wartime  housing  program  the  city  itself,  after 
much  study  of  the  problem,  passed  an  ordinance  on  May  7,  1942,  called 
Article  13  of  the  War  Code,  relaxing  in  certain  particulars  the  regulations 
of  the  housing,  building,  zoning  and  other  codes  and  regulations  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  These  war  code  regulations  permit  the  alteration  of 
dwellings  for  additional  families,  the  use  of  vacant  retail  store  rooms,  and 
the  use  of  small  garages  and  automobile  trailers  as  dwelling  units  with 
a  minimum  use  of  labor  and  materials.  During  this  emergency  war  per- 
iod, 2,413  temporary  permits  have  been  granted,  providing  3,000  additional 
family  units  and  approximately  2,000  additional  sleeping  rooms,  provid- 
ing housing  for  approximately  15,000  persons,  the  majority  of  which  were 
accommodated  in  existing  structures.  Under  this  program  the  facilities 
were  readily  available  and  assisted  greatly  in  the  successful  operation  of 
our  local  war  plants. 

By  a  system  of  staggered  hours  applying  to  both  industry  and  retail 
trade,  transportation  for  all  was  provided.  Because  we  were  only  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  therefore  in  the  danger  zone,  an 
elaborate  civilian  defense  program  was  necessary,  and  79,000  citizens  were 
organized  and  trained,  who  gave  freely  of  their  time.  Yes,  all  of  this  re- 
quired planning,  required  organization,  and  most  of  all  it  required  lead- 
ership, and  Portland,  as  well  as  other  cities,  met  that  challenge. 

However,  great  as  these  accomplishments  were,  and  splendid  as  the 
effort  was,  the  task  now  facing  us  will  require  more  planning,  more 
organization  and  greater  leadership  because  we  face  a  long,  hard  grind  of 
years  to  assimilate  our  new  population  and  convert  our  war  industries  to 
peace-time  production,  and  to  solve  our  war-made  problems.  During  the 
war  years  we  could  only  stab  at  the  solution  to  a  problem  because  it  was 
said  to  be  only  "for  the  duration  and  six  months,"  and  generally  it  was 
believed  "after  the  war  we'll  go  back  to  normal."  That's  what  we  thought 
— but  the  events  of  the  past  nine  months  have  not  borne  out  that  predic- 
tion, at  least  in  our  community.  Our  problems  are  still  with  us,  and  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  we  must  now  recognize  them  as  needing  per- 
manent solution,  based  on  considered  investigation  and  judgment.  Our 
people  met  the  challenge  of  war — now  we  must  meet  the  greater  one  of 
peace. 

Portland's  Mayor  Riley,  president  of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion, and  not  a  stranger  to  many  of  you,  sums  up  this  thought  very  well 
when  he  says:  "The  war,  with  the  innumerable  problems  it  heaped  upon 
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local  governments,  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  public  admin- 
istration and  municipal  operation.  While  many  of  us  looked  to  the  time 
when  conditions  would  right  themselves  and  we  could  start  again  where 
we  left  oil  in  1941,  it  is  apparent  now  that  such  time  never  will  come.  We 
face  an  entirely  new  and  complex  cycle  in  which  our  burden  must  be  to 
unravel  the  tangle  of  affairs  created  by  war  conditions  and  the  iron-clad 
controls  set  up  nationally  to  meet  war  necessities.  We  had  visioned  a  quick 
release  of  controls  and  a  quick  return  to  peacetime  activities,  but  these 
have  not  come.  It  has  created  a  wide  division  of  governmental  controls 
and  responsibilities  which  conflict  completely  with  the  customary  ways  of 
operating  municipal  affairs.  Such  conditions  have  made  municipal  op- 
eration extremely  complex  and  difficult  and  we  face  a  dilemma  in  attempt- 
ing again  to  place  local  government  back  in  the  hands  of  our  local  people 
and  their  elected  officials." 

Joseph  K.  Carson,  who  for  eight  years  was  mayor  of  Portland  and 
who  recently  returned  to  our  community  from  two  years'  service  in  allied 
countries,  where  he  was  a  colonel  in  charge  of  governmental  administra- 
tion in  captured  areas,  makes  the  following  statement:  "While  it  is  mani- 
fest that  many  financial  benefits  have  inured  to  communities,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  advantages  have  in  many  respects  been  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantages.  The  growing  lack  of  self-reliance  on  the 
part  of  communities  is  tragic.  With  lack  of  local  autonomy  has  come  lack 
of  local  pride.  This  pride,  which  many  communities  reluctantly  swallowed 
during  the  depression,  is  in  many  respects  no  longer  existent.  Now  that 
federal  help  cannot  be  as  generous  as  in  the  past  because  of  the  federal 
debt  created  during  the  war,  local  problems  will  again  become  the  con- 
cern of  the  community.  Our  task  is  to  educate  the  communities  to  as- 
sume these  obligations  independent  of  federal  and  state  assistance  and 
thereby  regain  their  rightful  dignity  in  the  governmental  field." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  rise  in  cost  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment during  the  war  years.  In  1940  our  budgetary  expenditure  was 
$8,767,000  to  provide  the  necessary  personnel,  materials  and  fixed  expendi- 
tures. In  1945  this  figure  had  raised  to  $11,025,654,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  Portland,  I  was  informed  by  the 
budget  director  that  an  additional  10  per  cent  would  be  required  for  our 
1946-47  budget. 

Naturally,  most  of  our  wartime  problems  were  brought  on  by  our 
tremendous  increase  in  population,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  drop 
back  to  normal  within  a  few  months  after  V-J  Day,  when  our  employ- 
ment, housing,  transportation,  and  traffic  problems  would  disappear. 
However,  nine  months  later,  no  decrease  in  these  problems  has  taken 
place.  A  few  statistics  will  quickly  give  you  the  reason.  Portland  had 
an  increase  in  its  population  of  36  per  cent  between  1940  and  1945,  and 
to  date  the  great  majority  of  this  new  population  has  decided  to  remain 
in  Portland.  Ben  Morrow,  our  city  engineer,  gives  us  the  interesting  fact 
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that  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946  shows  a  5  per 
cent  increase  over  the  same  quarter  of  1945,  and  Mr.  James  Polhemus, 
president  of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Company,  contributes  the  fact 
that  this  company  has  had  an  increase  of  2l/2  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
customers  served  since  V-J  Day.  Mr.  R.  G.  Barnett,  vice-president  of  our 
local  gas  company,  says:  "When  World  War  II  converted  Portland  to  an 
important  war  production  center  and  port  of  embarkation  for  lend-lease 
to  Russia  and  later  for  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Pacific,  Portland  Gas 
and  Coke  Company  found  itself  faced  with  unprecedented  demands  and 
responsibilities.  The  company  was  serving  86,542  customers  at  the  end 
of  1940.  By  the  end  of  1945  the  total  was  109,119.  Gas  send-out  increased 
from  over  four  billion  cubic  feet  in  1940  to  over  seven  and  one-half  billion 
in  1945,  and  is  expected  to  reach  ten  billion  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
end  of  the  war  has  not  brought  any  let-up  in  demands  for  gas  service. 
The  customer  total  and  gas  send-out  continue  to  show  increases.  It  is  the 
consensus  that  the  Portland  area  will  retain  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
its  wartime  population,  and  will  continue  to  attract  new  industries  and 
new  people." 

Our  superintendent  of  schools  tells  us  that  the  school  enrollment  ad- 
vanced 20  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  location  of  war  industries  in  the  area, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  decrease.  L.  C.  Stoll,  director  of  Oregon's  U.S. 
Employment  Service  states:  "It  is  evident  as  shown  by  bank  balances  in 
the  communities  in  which  these  people  live,  the  crowded  housing  condi- 
tions which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  number  of  claims  taken  in  the 
Portland  area  by  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  that 
the  majority  of  the  workers  are  still  in  the  area." 

Finally,  Mr.  Fred  Meyer,  one  of  our  leading  retailers,  operating  sev- 
eral stores,  says:  "The  war  brought  complete  revolution  so  far  as  retail 
business,  public  relations,  living  conditions  and  political  controls  are  con- 
cerned. Those  changes  brought  on  by  shortages  of  homes  and  commodi- 
ties, increase  in  the  population  to  be  served,  and  by  bureaucratic  controls 
will  have  a  lasting  effect.  They  have  placed  business  and  industry  in  con- 
flict with  many  local  regulations  which  will  have  to  be  adjusted.  They 
have  given  rise  to  the  necessity  of  revised  planning  and  zoning  to  fit 
modern  living,  equipment  and  methods.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  im- 
mediate study  and  intelligent  planning  on  the  part  of  those  vested  with 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  future  development  of  urban  areas  such 
as  Portland." 

The  war  brought  us  over  100,000  in  new  population,  and  it  has  left 
them  with  us.  The  war's  effect  on  our  community  is  largely  concerned 
with  these  thousands,  and  the  permanent  adjustment  and  changes  which 
we  must  make  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  first  thing  we  think  of  is  the  housing  of  these  families — and  that, 
I  suppose,  is  the  biggest  headache  facing  most  all  war-time  communities. 
Our  local  situation  is  a  serious  one.  In  fact,  Harry  Freeman,  the  executive 
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director  of  our  housing  authority,  told  me  recently  he  is  now  receiving 
more  desperate  pleas  for  housing  than  during  the  war.  The  problem  is 
three-fold  and  involves  (1)  construction  of  additional  homes,  (2)  the 
maintenance  of  housing  and  building  code  standards,  and  (3)  planning 
and  zoning.  The  construction  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  inability  to 
build,  but  rather  a  shortage  of  materials.  When  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  get  into  production  and  materials  become  available  in  an  amount 
to  meet  the  demands,  I  am  sure  our  housing  program  will  be  under  way, 
with  no  need  for  the  confusing  and  ever-changing  directives  from  Wash- 
ington. Let  me  add  that  the  problem  of  building  houses  for  sale  is  one 
thing,  but  that  the  problem  of  providing  units  for  rent  is  still  more  im- 
portant, and  will  not  be  solved  until  such  time  as  there  is  proper  recog- 
nition given  the  fact  that  some  people  must  have  rental  units  within  their 
ability  to  pay.  Not  everyone  can  build  or  buy  a  home.  The  price  now 
being  paid  for  new  houses  or  older  units  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous, 
and  there  must  be  some  planning  and  some  organizing  to  control  the 
reasonable  price  of  homes  offered  for  sale. 

To  say  that  Portland  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  building  boom  is  putting 
it  mildly.  In  March  1945,  our  building  bureau  issued  1,949  permits;  in 
January  1946  it  issued  2,915  permits;  in  February,  3,202,  and  in  March 
3,975  permits.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1946  the  valuation  of 
building  permits  issued  was  $10,618,887.  Chester  A.  Moores,  president  of 
our  chamber  of  commerce  and  vice-president  of  a  leading  realty  firm  says  : 
"As  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned,  there  has  never  been  so  much  activity 
in  the  entire  one  hundred  years'  history  of  the  city  as  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years.  If  anything,  the  market  has  been  more 
bullish  since  V-J  Day  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  years.  The  un- 
precedented activity  in  all  types  of  real  estate  in  this  area  is  due  in  part 
to  the  diminished  value  of  the  dollar  and  to  the  present  extreme  shortage 
of  space,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  also  due  to  a  strong  undercurrent  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  destiny  of  Portland  as  a  great  city.  During  the  past 
three  years  a  total  of  125  blocks  in  the  west  side  business  area  have  been 
sold  to  investors  and/or  users." 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more  housing  units  the  suggestion  has  been 
advanced  to  lower  our  housing  and  building  code  standards.  In  Portland 
there  has  been  no  substantial  support  for  any  lowering  of  standards  or 
any  drastic  amendments  to  our  codes  to  satisfy  the  urgent  appeal  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  all  those  in  our  midst.  Many  arguments  have  been  made 
for  prefabrication,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whenever  an  attempt 
is  made  to  locate  prefabricated  houses  in  any  of  our  Zone  I  districts  the 
citizens  living  in  that  district  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  standards  under 
which  they  built  their  homes  must  be  maintained.  Instead  of  the  demand 
being  for  less  zoning  and  less  restriction  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  People 
are  now  more  zone  conscious  and  more  code  conscious  than  ever  before, 
and  I  think  the  city  administration  which  attempts  to  discard  the  old 
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standards  for  something  new  and  unproven  as  to  its  stability  and  char- 
acter is  going  to  have  to  answer  to  a  belligerent  and  dissatisfied  citizenry 
in  the  neighborhood  affected. 

The  war  has  left  us  with  many  problems  of  planning  and  zoning. 
Industries  have  been  attracted  to  the  area  because  of  cheap  power,  and 
are  buying  up  industrial  sites  which  in  some  cases  are  too  close  to  resi- 
dential districts.  The  president  of  our  planning  commission,  Architect 
Glenn  Stanton,  in  commenting  on  this,  said:  "Pressure  for  zone  changes 
is  also  evident.  The  city  planning  commission,  however,  is  determined 
to  adhere  to  their  conceptions  of  good  planning.  While  we  need  space 
for  industrial  expansion,  it  should  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner  and  in 
harmony  with  the  many  other  component  parts  of  a  well  composed  com- 
munity. Residential  areas  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  industry  because  of  the 
chance  location  of  a  rail  line.  In  general,  I  believe  that  our  wartime  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  well  considered  planning.  Our 
post-war  experiences  are  demonstrating  the  need  of  long-time  planning 
for  communities." 

The  urban  fringe  which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  is  a  prob- 
lem. In  Oregon  neither  the  county,  state  or  city  has  any  control  of  it, 
and  while  many  people  have  moved  outside  the  city  limits  to  escape  regu- 
lation and  control,  they  are  now  feeling  the  disadvantages  of  that  same 
lack  of  regulation,  and  are  now  wailing  for  relief.  I  feel  sure  the  next 
legislative  session  will  provide  the  needed  machinery. 

The  problem  of  transportation  was  a  large  one  during  the  war,  and, 
again— it  is  just  as  large  now,  from  the  standpoint  of  mass  transportation 
as  well  as  vehicular  traffic.  The  local  transit  company  is  able  to  get  only 
a  small  number  of  new  vehicles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  still 
carrying  approximately  double  the  number  carried  during  the  year  1941, 
according  to  Gordon  Steele,  president  of  the  Portland  Traction  Company. 
Because  of  the  increase  of  people  living  around  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
city,  costly  long  distance  rides  have  increased,  as  is  also  true  of  prices  and 
materials  and  wages,  with  the  total  result  that  the  per-car-mile  operating 
costs  are  about  50  per  cent  above  the  costs  prevailing  during  1941.  The 
solution  to  these  problems  involves  careful  study,  analysis  and  cooperation 
upon  the  part  of  those  representing  the  city  transportation  system,  the  city 
authorities  and  the  general  public. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  people  use  the  public  transportation  system, 
and  we  also  have  the  traffic  problem  caused  by  the  congestion  of  extra 
thousands  on  our  streets.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make  origin-and-dcsti- 
nation  studies  of  our  traffic,  as  well  as  parking  surveys.  Our  city  is  going 
to  have  to  realize  that  all-day  parkers  must  be  removed  from  the  business 
area,  and,  if  necessary,  publicly  provided  off-street  parking  installed,  if 
private  industry  fails  to  provide  it.  Eventually  Portland  is  going  to  have 
to  adapt  itself  to  a  system  of  one-way  streets,  and  it  is  going  to  have  to 
completely  modernize  its  traffic  control  system  by  channelization,  new 
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signals,  and  other  modern  traffic  engineering  devices,  which  I  feel  sure 
will  be  done.  Our  Oregon  state  highway  engineer,  R.  H.  Baldock,  sums 
it  up  as  follows:  "Looking  to  the  future,  it  is  found  there  is  much  to  be 
clone  in  the  Portland  area  by  way  of  transport  facilities,  if  the  city  is  to 
take  advantage  of  its  opportunities  for  continued  growth.  In  the  instance 
of  motor  transport,  improvements  which  will  be  required  will  be  cata- 
loged generally  in  two  groups.  (1)  Facilities  for  the  movement  of  vehicles. 
(2)  Terminal  facilities  for  vehicles.  Ways  and  means  are  going  to  have 
to  be  found  to  provide  more  adequate  terminal  facilities  for  the  great 
mass  of  vehicles  entering  the  metropolitan  area.  The  facilities  for  move- 
ment of  vehicles  must  be  balanced  and  integrated  with  adequate  terminal 
facilities,  otherwise  the  whole  program  will  fall  short  of  its  objective  in 
providing  for  a  properly  balanced  transport  system." 

The  effect  of  war  on  our  community  so  far  as  our  spiritual  welfare 
is  concerned  is  best  summed  up  by  Dr.  Raymond  Walker,  who  states: 
"The  representatives  of  various  and  often  widely  differing  religious 
groups,  by  working  together  during  the  war,  have  achieved  great  values 
of  new  understanding,  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill,  and  a  Christian 
solidarity  heretofore  unrealized.  All  of  this  indicates  definite  gains  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  area.  The  future  will  undoubtedly  see  increasing  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  churches  and  the  result  will  be  a  much  greater 
impact  upon  the  life  of  the  city.  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews  have  been 
drawn  together  in  a  common  defense  of  the  undergirding  spiritual  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy,  and  have  conducted  a  strong  program  exalting 
spiritual  values  inherent  in  tolerance,  racial  justice,  and  goodwill.  The  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  better  understanding  between  the  three  great  groups 
have  been  monumental.  Our  post-war  task  is  the  conservation  of  gains 
made  by  wartime  team-work  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  prac- 
tical unity  among  religious  forces." 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  attitude  of  labor.  During  the  war  Port- 
land's organized  labor  membership  grew  from  25,000  to  more  than 
175,000.  With  labor  recruited  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  classes  and 
characters,  and  with  this  huge  growth  of  the  unions,  we  were  most  for- 
tunate in  that  there  was  not  a  single  strike  during  the  war,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  reflects  good  leadership  on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Since  the  war  our  unions  have  been  very  generous  and  considerate 
in  opening  their  doors  to  our  returning  50,000  veterans,  which  is  good 
planning  and  bespeaks  an  understanding  of  the  veteran  problem.  Mr. 
Stanley  Earl,  local  CIO  secretary  makes  this  significant  statement:  "On 
the  whole,  our  organization  did  not  suffer  from  the  cutbacks  due  to  the 
end  of  the  war  since  practically  all  our  people  are  engaged  in  basic  lumber 
industries,  very  few  having  been  working  in  what  were  known  as  'war 
babies.'  However,  we  certainly  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional industries  to  take  care  of  unemployment.  We  realize  that  unless 
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everyone  is  working,  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  economy 
also." 

That,  of  course,  is  another  of  our  major  problems — employment 
of  these  thousands.  New  industries  must  be  encouraged  to  come  to  our 
state,  and  existing  ones  must  expand  to  absorb  these  workers  into  the 
industrial  pattern.  This  will  take  more  than  just  talk — it  will  take  dynam- 
ic action  and  courage  to  make  the  concessions  necessary  to  bring  new  in- 
dustry and  to  encourage  resident  firms  to  expand,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  spend  money  now  developing  jobs  for  these  people 
rather  than  paying  out  ten  times  the  amount  in  relief,  which  is  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  and  no  help  to  the  worker.  This  naturally  brings  up  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  these  people  are  the  responsibility  of  Portland 
and  other  localities,  or  whether,  since  the  problem  is  a  by-product  of  the 
war,  and  since  the  activities  of  the  federal  government  brought  them  to 
our  community,  are  they  the  responsibility  of  the  nation  ? 

However,  we  cannot  wait  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  The  best 
possible  solution  is  to  find  means  of  employing  these  people,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  skills  they  represent.  The  construction  industry  was 
looked  to  as  being  one  activity  that  would  bring  about  reasonably  full 
employment  in  the  post-war  period,  but  the  construction  picture  has  been, 
and  is  being,  hamstrung  because  of  governmental  strictures.  If  these  were 
removed  so  that  materials  could  be  made  available,  even  though  they 
were  at  higher  costs  than  presently  exist,  our  cities  would  make  tremen- 
dous strides  in  furnishing  not  only  housing  facilities,  but  business  prop- 
erty development,  as  well  as  employment.  If  factory  buildings  and  busi- 
ness buildings  could  be  built  the  employment  situation  would  be  eased 
now — and,  as  the  industries  started  operation,  permanent  employment 
would  be  provided.  Again,  we  need  planning,  enthusiasm,  hard  work, 
and  the  removal  of  shackles  holding  private  industry  back. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  statement  of  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
leading  newspapers,  Marshall  Dana.  In  evaluating  the  effect  of  war  on  our 
community  he  says:  "There  has  been  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
readers.  During  the  war  people  generally  were  much  preoccupied  with 
war,  industry,  civic  services  and  other  duties  and  minds  were  accustomed 
to  emergencies  and  stressful  experiences.  We  received  fewer  complaints 
as  to  public  administration,  government  and  so  forth  than  for  a  long  time 
in  any  preceding  peace  period.  Since  the  war  that  acceptive  attitude  of 
mind  has  continued.  Complaints  are  very  few.  Sometimes  when  we  in- 
quire we  find  it  due  to  indifference,  contentment,  and  sometimes  to 
apathy,  the  last  a  sort  of  insulating  or  numbness  of  the  mind  produced 
by  the  more  violent  episodes  of  war.  During  the  entire  war  period  the 
Journal  had  no  suits  for  libel  filed  against  it,  and  this  may  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  a  certain  type  of  attorney  found 
employment  in  the  shipyards.  Also,  letters  to  the  editor  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number  and  are  of  a  higher  quality  than  formerly." 
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The  social  problems  naturally  following  a  "boom"  period,  and  the 
addition  to  our  community  of  many  classes  and  types  of  individuals  still 
confront  us.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  domestic  relations  cases  and  criminal 
cases.  In  this  connection  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  made  by  our 
municipal  Judge  Quillan.  He  stated  recently  that:  "It  is  none  the  less  clear 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  overemphasize  rights  and  quite  often 
forget  about  duties."  And,  "In  its  proper  concept  liberty  is  the  right  to  do 
as  we  ought,  not  the  right  to  do  as  we  please."  Part  of  our  responsibility 
then  seems  to  be  to  give  more  consideration  and  support  to  youth  guid- 
ance programs  to  develop  and  promote  to  the  fullest  extent  every  recrea- 
tional facility  such  as  parks,  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields.  The  social 
welfare  of  our  citizens  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  planning,  but  it  will 
be  provided  for  to  a  large  degree  when  we  have  taken  care  of  their  physi- 
cal needs. 

Many  thousands  of  young  men  were  trained  for  war  in  camps  on 
the  West  Coast;  they  liked  it  out  there  and  they  have  come  back  to  es- 
tablish their  homes  and  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  western  empire.  Work- 
ers who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  union  liked  it  there  too — and  if  they 
can  find  work  they,  too,  are  going  to  stay. 

The  challenge  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  our  communities  is  to  plan 
wisely,  to  be  conservative  and  practical,  to  appeal  to  the  heart  and  home  of 
the  common  people,  that  their  interests  and  the  welfare  of  their  home 
community  will  be  best  served  by  supporting  organized  planning  and 
zoning  regulations  in  the  orderly  development  of  the  community. 

To  assist  us  in  solving  our  many  post-war  problems  we  have  recently 
obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Earl  Mills,  to  help  us  develop  a  new,  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance.  Our  present  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted 
by  the  people  in  1923,  and  is  in  need  of  considerable  remodeling.  To  help 
us  with  our  rail,  water,  trucking  and  mass  transportation  problems  we 
have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  DeLeuw,  a  well  known  en- 
gineer. We  feel  sure  that  the  experience  and  advice  of  these  men  will  be 
most  helpful  in  organizing  our  plans  and  program  for  future  development. 

We  are  discharged  from  our  war-time  service,  and  left  with  some 
permanent  wounds  and  the  difficult  problems  of  making  a  new  start  with 
some  handicaps.  We  are  also  left  with  a  new  vision,  and  with  the  mag- 
nificent realization  that  we  had  the  courage,  the  determination  and  the 
ability  to  meet  all  wartime  problems  and  needs  in  a  most  creditable  man- 
ner. With  our  wartime  experience  as  a  beacon  for  the  future,  and  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  quality  and  character  of  a  people  who  never  failed 
when  challenged  by  war,  I  am  sure  we  will  meet  and  solve  our  peace- 
time problems. 

The  war's  effect  on  our  community  has  taught  us  that  most  anything 
can  be  done  if  we  have  the  courage  and  determination  to  do  it — and 
with  that  knowledge  we  confidently  face  the  days  to  come. 
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REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 
FREDERIC  A.  FAY 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Housing  Authority 

There  could  have  been  no  better  keynote  sounded  for  the  1946  Confer- 
ence on  Planning  than  that  of  the  first  general  session:  the  papers  presented 
and  the  discussion  all  pointed  to  the  inescapable  fact  that  sound,  basic, 
comprehensive  planning  is  invariably  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommodate 
itself  to  a  vast  number  of  changing  conditions,  many  of  which  are 
revolutionary  departures  from  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  original 
planning  program. 

The  value  of  sound  planning  has  been  conclusively  stated  and  dem- 
onstrated in  practice,  and  the  sales  value  of  that  fact  alone  is  tremendous. 
A  large  part  of  the  criticism  directed  at  planners  and  the  planning  effort 
in  general  has  dealt  with  the  so  called  "visionary  and  impractical"  aspects 
of  planning  and  with  the  boys  who  were  in  the  "wild  blue  yonder"  in 
their  thinking.  Here  we  have  an  effective  demonstration  of  planning  in 
practice.  In  the  three  cities  dealt  with  in  the  papers  presented,  the  plan- 
ning effort  was  well  organized  and  soundly  established.  For  them,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  justify  a  planning  program,  their  main  need  was 
an  expansion  of  their  existing  effort  to  include  the  scope  of  the  new 
problems  before  them.  Thus  it  was  that  no  lost  motion  developed.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  time  for  discussion  or  experimentation, 
plans  required  immediate  formulation  and  prosecution.  The  problems 
were  appraised,  the  answers  developed,  and  the  means  to  prosecute 
those  answers  were  formulated  and  action  was  initiated  immediately. 

Wichita,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  all  met  the  challenge  of  the 
war  squarely  and  splendidly,  demonstrating  the  effective  use  of  flexible 
planning,  soundly  based  and  well  conceived.  But  I  wonder  if  there  is 
not  another  part  of  the  story  to  be  told — what  about  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  vast  number  of  communities  across  the  land  which  had  no 
plans  ready,  which  met  the  impact  of  the  war  by  "expedient  planning" 
and  now  find  themselves  in  increasing  difficulties.  I  am  afraid  that  com- 
munities of  this  sort  would  greatly  outnumber  those  which  were  ready, 
as  the  parable  states,  "with  their  lamps  trimmed." 

In  such  communities  problems  were  not  appraised  on  a  long-range 
basis.  Solutions  were  based  on  the  answer  most  readily  evident.  Large 
amounts  of  housing  were  improperly  located,  resulting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tremendous  transportation  problems.  Schools  based  on  the 
housing  were  not  located  in  accordance  with  the  most  desirable  future 
development  of  the  city.  Recreational  facilities,  streets,  highways  and 
public  utilities  were  often  wrongly  located,  so  that  frequently  within  a 
very  short  time  duplicating  construction  became  necessary.  Often  this 
development  program  was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  securing  of 
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appropriations  or  grants-in-aid  from  the  federal  government  with  the 
result  that  the  community  sold  its  soul  for  outside  aid  of  one  sort  and 
another.  Mr.  Bowes,  in  his  quotation  from  Col.  Joseph  K.  Carson 
touched  upon  the  dangers  resulting  from  a  loss  of  local  autonomy  and 
local  pride.  He  pointed  to  the  educational  task  which  lies  ahead  in  educat- 
ing the  communities  to  assume  their  financial  obligations  independent 
of  outside  aid.  The  same  is  true  of  planning.  Any  community  able  to 
appraise  its  war  service  and  its  relative  progress  made  during  the  war 
can  determine  by  conscientious  self-appraisal  and  evaluation  the  simple 
fact  that  planning  can  and  does  pay  and  is  an  essential  function  of 
government.  In  that  conclusion  lies  the  great  challenge  to  the  planning 
profession  in  the  months  ahead.  As  a  self-styled  "progressive"  people  we 
often  forget  our  most  bitter  lessons  quickly.  Before  we  lose  sight  of 
this  lesson  we  must  cite  and  recite  its  worth.  We  can  thus  use  the  war 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  day  ahead — not  merely  to  provide  more 
work  for  planners,  but  in  the  constructive  sense  of  assisting  in  the  pro- 
vision, with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  of  a  better  world  for  all  people. 
The  challenge  to  the  planning  profession  is  a  demanding  one — we  must 
not  lose  our  opportunity. 

The  principal  point  raised  for  discussion  was  posed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Comey  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  stated  that  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  the  veterans'  housing  bill  would  tend  to  increase  employ- 
ment in  certain  localities  where  the  immediate  need  is  not  for  additional 
housing  but  for  commercial  and  industrial  structures.  He  asked  about 
the  experience  elsewhere  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Fay  of  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  cited  the 
experience  in  Portsmouth  where  a  surplus  of  housing  exists  but  where 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  commercial  service  and  industrial  facili- 
ties to  take  up  the  slack  of  employment  lay-offs  in  the  local  naval 
shipyard. 

It  was  brought  out  that  conferences  with  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration officials  on  the  administration  of  the  veterans'  housing  act 
revealed  that  priorities  were  available  for  commercial  and  industrial  facil- 
ities in  localities  where  a  hardship  would  result  if  such  facilities  were  not 
constructed.  The  obvious  difficulty  is  a  proper  and  adequate  analysis  of  all 
such  projects,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  purely  local  conditions 
involved.  To  procure  such  an  analysis  the  CPA  agreed  to  establish  an 
area  review  panel  to  screen  all  priority  applications  from  the  area  prior 
to  their  submittal  to  the  state  office  for  review  and  final  action.  The  area 
panel  is  working  excellently.  Local  applications  receive  a  fair  and  com- 
prehensive review  and  the  specific  and  unusual  aspects  of  local  problems 
are  more  adequately  reviewed  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case. 

This  same  procedure  could  undoubtedly  be  used  elsewhere  since  it 
is  authorized  within  the  framework  of  the  CPA  review  procedure. 


Highway  Studies  in  Cities 

JOHN  M.  PICTON 

Chief  Planning  Engineer 
Kansas  City  (Missouri)  City  Plan  Commission 

Highway  studies  should  be  based  upon  thorough  analyses  of  phys- 
ical, social,  cultural  and  economic  conditions  which  may  affect  highway 
and  transit  facilities  and  their  integration  with  the  entire  urban  picture. 
Information  must  be  available  to  indicate  the  many  patterns  that  charac- 
terize the  metropolitan  area  and  its  people.  Residential  neighborhood 
development  and  preservation  must  be  encouraged  in  an  appropriate 
manner  based  on  areas  of  similarity  and  the  potential  development  of 
more  protected  neighborhoods.  These  should  be  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  through  traffic  but  adequately  served  by  traffic  and  transit  facilities 
on  the  edge  of  the  neighborhood,  with  school,  recreational  and  other 
community  facilities  provided  centrally  within  the  neighborhood.  Gener- 
ally the  problem  is  one  of  ease  of  access  from  residential  areas  to  areas 
of  major  employment. 

Highways  are  merely  one  means  of  transportation.  A  balanced  local 
transportation  system  properly  adjusted  and  coordinated  can  be  devel- 
oped only  from  a  realistic  appraisal  and  a  suitable  combination  of  all 
forms  of  transportation.  Since  we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
movement  of  people  and  commodities,  our  emphasis  should  be  upon 
securing  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  transportation  in  each 
instance. 

Attention  is  currently  directed  toward  the  provision  of  urban 
express  highways  to  supplement  our  present  facilities,  too  often  hope- 
lessly congested  during  peak  periods.  Within  the  central  sections  of  our 
cities  these  will  be  a  tremendous  gain  in  expediting  traffic  movements. 
In  many  cities,  as  in  Kansas  City,  plans  now  being  developed  will 
suggest  express  highways  encircling  the  central  business  district.  These 
will  afford  a  convenient  means  of  reaching  downtown  areas  while  allow- 
ing traffic  not  destined  to  these  sections  to  by-pass  congested  shopping 
areas. 

But  the  extension  of  systems  of  express  highways  into  the  rural 
areas  around  our  cities  may  only  encourage  further  decentralization. 
This  may  result  in  fewer  and  fewer  home  owners  being  left  in  the 
cities  to  support  the  expense  of  municipal  services  required.  Also  we 
must  guard  against  spending  most  of  our  time  planning  the  expenditure 
(with  the  help  of  the  states  and  the  federal  government)  of  huge  sums 
to  move  larger  numbers  of  private  vehicles  into  the  central  business 
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districts  if  this  will  only  result  in  the  necessity  of  spending  additional 
huge  sums  to  provide  more  terminal  parking  facilities  for  the  increased 
number  of  cars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  central  business 
districts  need  additional  off-street  parking  facilities.  Since  our  existing 
streets  are  far  too  narrow  to  really  serve  their  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  begin  now  to  use  all  of  our  street  space  for  the  movement 
and  not  for  storage  of  vehicles.  There  is,  however,  a  chance  that  we 
may  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  in  the  planning  and  building  of 
express  highways  (largely  with  federal  and  state  aid)  in  this  decade 
that  it  will  take  many  more  decades  to  catch  up  with  needs  of  additional 
parking  facilities  required  for  the  additional  vehicles  brought  so  rapidly 
and  expeditiously  into  these  concentrated  centers. 

Recently,  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Dallas 
and  many  other  cities  steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  most  if  not 
all  of  the  parking  on  downtown  streets  during  the  rush  hours  or  during 
the  entire  day.  Coupled  with  many  of  these  programs  have  been  the 
establishing  of  5c-fare  buses  looping  the  downtown  areas  or  connecting 
fringe  or  perimeter  parking  lots  with  downtown  stores.  These  are  all 
important  steps  in  the  solution  of  traffic  and  parking  problems,  if  prop- 
erly expanded  and  coordinated. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  some  of  these  will  lead  to  further 
congestion  while  attempting  to  solve  pressing  problems.  For  example, 
one  large  city  has  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  28  acres  for  the  parking  of 
approximately  5,500  cars  at  the  edge  of  its  central  business  district.  The 
item  of  most  concern  seems  to  be  the  capacity  of  a  subway  to  be  pro- 
vided to  transport  automobile  drivers  and  passengers  into  the  downtown 
section  within  3  to  5  minutes.  But  the  major  problem  involved  is  the 
provision  of  sufficient  access  to  such  a  huge  parking  lot  in  order  that 
it  will  be  able  to  empty  itself  in  a  reasonable  time  without  undue  con- 
gestion. 

A  balanced  local  transportation  system  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  mass  transportation  facilities  for  the  rapid  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  persons.  It  appears  quite  evident  that  our  present  local 
transit  systems  will  not  continue  to  enjoy  their  present  large  patronage 
when  new  automobiles  become  available  in  large  numbers.  Thus  the 
local  transit  companies  will  be  forced  to  take  many  more  steps  in  their 
modernization  plans  if  they  really  wish  to  keep  pace  with  their  problems 
of  retaining  any  sizeable  percentage  of  their  present  riders.  New  PCC 
cars  or  replacing  the  street  cars  with  trolley  buses  or  motor  buses  are 
not  panaceas  for  all  the  ills  likely  to  visit  urban  mass  transportation.  The 
realistic  approach  is  the  rearrangement  of  lines  now  following  outmoded 
travel  patterns  and  many  other  improvements  which  will  really  attract 
additional  passengers.  In  many  instances,  schedules  must  be  adjusted, 
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service  must  be  speeded  up  and  seats  for  more  passengers  provided  during 
rush  hours. 

If  we  would  spend  more  of  our  time  in  selecting  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  and  studying  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  a  proper  balance  between  the  various  types  of  transportation, 
we  would  probably  be  able  to  recommend  plans  and  programs  at  half 
the  expense  and  do  twice  as  good  a  job  as  the  funds  we  will  undoubt- 
edly contemplate  spending  on  highways  and  essential  terminal  facilities. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  repeating  that  the  problem  is  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  safe,  rapid  and  convenient  movement  of  persons  and  goods 
and  not  to  provide  for  the  expeditious  movement  of  one  certain  type 
of  vehicle  only. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  counts  to  show  the  present  vehicular 
traffic  pattern,  to  note  from  population  maps  where  people  live  and  from 
other  data  to  obtain  the  location  and  size  of  areas  of  major  employment. 
A  knowledge  of  major  traffic  desire  patterns,  or  the  movement  of  people 
and  commodities  "as  the  crow  flies,"  is  an  essential  part  of  selecting  the 
best  possible  location  for  interstate  express  highways  to  be  financed  by 
federal  and  state  funds.  Also,  these  desire  patterns  for  the  movement 
of  automobile  and  truck  traffic  should  be  compared  with  actual  traffic 
flow  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  existing  facilities  must  be  aug- 
mented and  improved  to  serve  adequately  present  and  future  demands. 

These  studies  must  be  expanded  as  a  basis  not  only  for  urban  express 
highways,  but  for  all  highway  facilities.  After  all,  express  highways  will 
probably  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mileage  of  the  total  of 
city  street  systems.  Existing  and  proposed  major  streets  will  still  be 
required  to  accommodate  a  large  percentage  of  the  traffic  movements. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  this  type  of  information  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Traffic  Survey  was  conducted  in  1944  by  the  Missouri  State  High- 
way Department  and  the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Kansas  in  co- 
operation with  the  Public  Roads  Administration  and  the  cities  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  This  survey  covered  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  including  four  cities  and  four  counties  in  the  two  states 
of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

It  was  necessary  to  include  all  types  of  trips.  Thus  the  survey  in- 
cluded trucks,  passenger  cars,  taxis  and  transit  passenger  trips.  Also  it 
took  into  account  internal  trips,  originating  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  external  trips  which  had  their  origin  outside  the  area. 

The  method  used  in  obtaining  internal  passenger  car  traffic  data 
was  based  upon  a  5  per  cent  home  interview  sample  carefully  pre- 
selected on  a  geographical  basis.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  10  per  cent 
sample  of  truck  movements  and  both  were  carefully  expanded  and 
tested  with  relation  to  actual  traffic  counts  at  control  points.  In  this 
manner  the  survey  accuracy  was  tested  and  found  to  be  within  the  lim- 
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ited  standard  deviations  expected.  External  traffic  data  obtained  by  the 
two  state  highway  departments  were  used  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  survey  data  indicate  the  origin  and  destination  of  traffic  into 
and  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  in  terms  of  zone  to  zone  traffic 
and  intra-zone  movements.  Since  the  survey  was  conducted  while  war 
emergency  conditions  were  in  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  enough 
data  to  allow  for  adjustment  to  more  normal  conditions.  Modes  of 
transportation  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  under  pre-war  conditions 
were  determined,  as  well  as  the  purpose  and  length  of  the  time  of  the 
trip  and  the  walking  distance  between  transportation  termini  and  the 
origin  or  destination. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  expanded  samples  from  the  survey 
give  information  on  approximately  260,000  transit  passenger  trips  in  24 
hours  as  compared  with  198,000  internal  automobile  trips  and  76,000 
internal  truck  trips  within  the  metropolitan  area  during  the  same  period. 

Major  traffic  desire  patterns  were  found  to  differ  materially  from 
actual  traffic  flow  upon  existing  major  traffic  arteries,  particularly  indi- 
cating the  need  for  additional  radial  and  cross-town  thoroughfares.  One 
of  these  radial  routes  is  recommended  as  part  of  the  interstate  or  inter- 
regional express  highway  system. 

The  transit  passenger  desire  patterns  likewise  indicated  revisions 
and  reroutings  needed  to  best  serve  transit  passengers.  Unless  drastic 
revisions  are  made  to  modernize  transit  service  the  larger  majority  of 
present  transit  passengers  now  living  at  some  distance  from  the  business 
district  will  be  encouraged  in  the  post-war  period  to  use  their  own 
private  means  of  transportation.  The  difficulties  of  providing  sufficient 
street  space  and  necessary  terminal  facilities  for  such  movements  would 
appear  to  be  too  obvious  to  need  further  discussion  here.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  comparison  of  rush  hour  schedules  of  automobile  travel 
time  with  rush  hour  schedules  of  the  transit  company  indicate  that 
transit  travel  times  are  approximately  twice  those  of  automobile  travel 
times.  Improvements  in  service,  types  of  equipment  and  provision  of 
more  direct  routes  will  reduce  this  differential  in  many  instances. 

An  analysis  of  the  present  mode  of  travel  of  persons  who  were  auto- 
mobile drivers  under  pre-war  conditions  and  will  be  potential  automobile 
drivers  under  post-war  conditions  indicates  that  approximately  21  per 
cent  of  the  future  potential  passenger  car  trips  will  represent  persons 
who  were  transit  passengers  during  the  war.  These  may  return  under 
post-war  conditions  to  their  pre-war  mode  of  traveling.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  many  of  these  wartime  passengers  can  be  attracted 
to  continue  using  transit  service  if  many  important  improvements  are 
effected.  At  least  13  per  cent  of  potential  passenger  car  drivers  who  were 
automobile  passengers  during  the  war  might  be  potential  transit  passen- 
gers if  given  improved  and  faster  transit  service. 

Two  express  highways  are  designated  as  part  of  the  interstate  or 
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interregional  system  in  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area.  These  are 
U.S.  40  east  and  west  and  U.S.  69  from  the  northeast  connected  with 
U.S.  50  from  the  southwest.  The  first  section  for  improvement  has  been 
selected  and  detailed  plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  state  highway 
department. 

The  great  importance  of  increasing  the  use  of  transit  facilities  has 
been  demonstrated  in  preliminary  studies  to  determine  anticipated  traffic 
volumes  on  proposed  express  highways.  The  large  passenger  car  volumes 
developed  along  sections  of  these  proposed  urban  routes  establish  the 
fact  that  provision  for  mass  transportation  vehicles  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  design  of  express  highways  if  vehicular  volumes  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  point  where  downtown  parking  facilities  can  adequately  handle 
the  load.  Otherwise,  tremendously  increased  expenditures  will  be  neces- 
sary in  providing  these  additional  off-street  terminal  facilities,  and  the 
required  street  space  for  the  additional  traffic  movements. 

More  detailed  studies  can  be  made  from  the  survey  data  relating  to 
parking  characteristics  and  the  extent  to  which  transit  and  private  auto- 
mobile passengers  will  walk  from  the  transportation  terminations  of 
their  trips  to  their  points  of  destination.  Also,  the  survey  data  may  be 
further  applied  in  determining  traffic  and  transit  rerouting  within  the 
downtown  area  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  downtown  traffic  and  parking 
problems. 

Studies  now  progressing,  based  on  origin  and  destination  traffic  data 
and  the  anticipated  increase  in  future  traffic  requirements,  indicate  the 
necessity  of  urban  express  highways.  The  proposed  interstate  system  of 
express  highways  is  needed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  further  supple- 
mented by  other  express  highways  near  the  downtown  section  and  in 
midtown  areas,  to  serve  adequately  urban  traffic  movements  of  the  future. 

Expediting  Traffic  by  Transit 

WARREN  R.  POLLARD 

President 
Virginia   Transit  Company 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that,  in  the  period  just  preceding  World 
War  II,  traffic  conditions  in  our  American  cities  had  become  intolerable. 
Civic  and  business  leaders  had  become  aroused  to  the  situation  and 
demanded  that  something  be  done  about  it.  Property  owners  in  the 
centrally  located  business  areas  were  alarmed  at  the  trend  toward  de- 
centralization, and  city  officials  were  concerned  regarding  the  continuous 
loss  in  tax  values.  Everyone  was  perturbed  about  traffic  congestion  and 
clamored  for  remedial  measures. 

But  about  that  time  the  war  came  along  and  diverted  our  minds 
to  the  many  problems  concerned  with  winning  of  the  war.  Employment 
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was  at  the  highest  level  in  history.  More  travel,  both  inter-city  and  intra- 
city,  resulted  from  the  high  pitch  of  war  activities.  And  this  not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  tires,  gasoline  and  automobiles  were  rationed  and 
their  use  necessarily  greatly  curtailed. 

During  the  war  period,  traffic  congestion  on  our  city  streets  suddenly 
cleared  up,  and  while  more  people  made  trips  in  urban  areas  than  ever 
before,  these  trips  were  made  with  fewer  accidents  and  less  loss  of  life 
than  in  the  pre-war  period.  Public  transit  was  called  upon  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  busy  American  people  in  our  cities,  and  the 
success  of  our  war  effort  was  due  to  a  large  degree  to  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  this  need  was  met. 

But  now  that  the  war  has  been  won,  and  we  return  to  peacetime 
pursuits,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  as  far  as  traffic  congestion,  and 
high  accident  frequency  are  concerned.  Our  circulatory  system  is  being 
choked,  and  people  and  goods  are  unable  to  move  about  freely  in  our 
urban  areas.  And  we  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  before  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it,  if  our  American  cities  are  to  survive. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  transit's  place  in  community 
planning  as  a  reducer  of  traffic  congestion  and  as  a  safe  and  expeditious 
mover  of  the  bulk  of  people  in  American  cities. 

During  the  20's  when  automobile  use  was  far  below  the  present, 
transit  operators  were  primarily  concerned  with  meeting  rising  demands 
and  they  gave  too  little  recognition  to  transit's  responsibilities  in  com- 
munity planning.  Then  came  the  depressive  30's  when  transit  operators 
probably  over-emphasized  economy  measures,  and  neglected  to  study 
the  broader  problems  as  they  related  to  community  travel.  During  the 
war,  transit  was  called  upon  to  double  its  service  without  a  semblance  of 
a  corresponding  increase  in  manpower,  vehicles,  and  other  essential  re- 
quirements. Consequently,  our  industry  is  only  now  beginning  to  assume 
its  responsibilities  in  promoting  and  guiding  a  balanced  and  orderly 
development  of  our  urban  areas. 

Public  transit  has  much  to  contribute  to  planning,  especially  to  the 
relief  of  traffic  congestion.  Recent  origin-and-destination  studies  con- 
ducted in  Kansas  City  and  in  Providence  show  public  transit  to  be  the 
medium  by  which  the  majority  of  the  trips  are  taken  in  those  areas. 
Transit  not  only  carries  the  majority  of  people  throughout  the  whole  day, 
but  is  the  prime  mover  of  people  in  the  critical  peak  hours  to  and  from 
business  districts  in  the  principal  cities  of  our  country.  In  fact,  the 
transit  industry  handled  approximately  24  billion  trips  in  urban  areas  in 
1944  and  1945  and  the  level  of  riding  is  and  will  continue  to  remain  high. 

While  public  transit  is  a  prime  mover  of  people,  it  is  not  a  prime 
user  of  street  space.  In  truth,  transit  vehicles  are  economical  users  of 
street  space.  For  example,  a  40-passenger  bus  with  all  persons  seated  is 
ten  times  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  street  space  than  the  automobile. 
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It  matters  not  whether  a  person  rides  in  an  Austin  or  an  eight-foot-wide 
vehicle,  he  still  uses  up  a  full  street  lane.  On  this  basis,  a  person  in  a 
40-passenger  bus  requires  a  little  over  one  foot  of  linear  lane  length  of 
street,  whereas  each  private  passenger  car  rider  requires  ten  linear  lane 
feet.  The  public  transit  vehicle  is  a  more  economical  user  of  street  space 
by  ten  to  one.  Public  transit  proved  its  place  in  American  life  during  the 
war,  not  only  as  a  mass  carrier,  but  also  as  a  means  of  reducing  traffic 
congestion  and  traffic  accidents. 

And  now,  with  the  war  over,  we  have  had  another  lesson  in  the 
importance  of  transit  in  the  movement  of  people  in  our  communities. 
Transit  strikes  have  proved  that  when  transit  vehicles  fail  to  move,  so 
do  people  at  the  critical  periods  of  the  day.  Traffic  engineers  in  cities 
where  transit  strikes  have  occurred,  report  that  during  the  evening  rush 
period  traffic  has  stopped  completely  at  times.  They  have  also  reported 
that  numbers  of  school  children  find  it  impossible  to  get  to  school. 
Downtown  business  reported  that  it  had  lost  sales.  In  fact,  ten  times  as 
many  vehicles  tried  to  crowd  themselves  on  to  streets  designed  primarily 
for  movement — but  not  for  movement  of  each  and  every  individual 
person  in  100  sq.  ft.  of  metal  body.  As  soon  as  the  transit  strikes  were 
settled  and  the  public  transit  vehicles  again  carried  their  fair  share  of 
the  load,  congestion  immediately  lessened  and  streets  again  assumed 
their  prime  function  of  moving  people  and  goods. 

The  transit  vehicle  is  not  only  an  economical  user  of  street  space,  but 
it  is  also  the  safest  mode  of  urban  travel.  National  Safety  Council  records 
show  that  public  transit  vehicles  in  1944  were  thirteen  times  safer  than 
private  passenger  automobiles.  This  is  nothing  more  than  should  be 
expected,  because  transit  vehicles  are  powered  to  do  all  that  a  private 
passenger  car  can  do  on  city  streets  and  they  are  operated  by  professional 
and  experienced  drivers. 

The  trend  of  the  times  indicates  that  public  officials  and  business 
men  have  not  lost  their  perspective,  and  that  they  now  realize  that 
transit  preserves  central  area  values  and  prevents  business  disintegration 
and  decentralization.  These  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  transit 
vehicles  do  not  require  parking  space,  whereas  they  know  that  the  mo- 
torist requires  as  much  space  to  store  his  car  as  he  does  to  work  in.  The 
average  garage  space  required  to  park  a  car  is  from  250  to  350  sq.  ft.  per 
car  space,  whereas  the  average  working  space  per  employee  is  approxi- 
mately 150  sq.  ft.  At  1.7  persons  per  car,  it  requires  actually  more  space 
to  park  the  car  than  it  does  to  provide  space  for  employees  to  work  in. 
Farsighted  business  men  in  our  large  cities  are  advocating  a  ban  on 
the  parking  of  cars  at  the  curbs  in  the  concentrated  business  area.  They 
realize  that  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  shoppers  in  the  downtown  district 
park  their  cars  at  the  curb.  They  also  realize  that  the  delays  caused  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  as  the  result  of  curb  parking  by  the  few 
destroys  the  advantages  of  centralization  inherent  in  the  downtown  dis- 
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trict.  To  illustrate  what  might  be  accomplished  by  banning  downtown 
parking  let's  briefly  review  Philadelphia's  recent  experience.  I  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  March  American  City  magazine  by  L.  A.  Drake: 

On  January  2,  1946,  parking  was  banned  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on 
nearly  all  the  one-way  streets  at  the  narrow  waist  of  Central  Philadelphia 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  Elsewhere  in  this  district 
parking  was  limited  to  a  half  hour,  as  against  the  one  and  two  hour  regu 
lations  formerly  in  force. 

The  second  drastic  step  taken  by  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  as  a 
sort  of  New  Year's  resolution,  was  to  forbid  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  commercial  vehicles  during  the  morning  traffic  peak  from  8  a.m.  to 
9:00  a.m.  on  Chestnut  Street  and  during  the  evening  peak  from  4  p.m.  to 
6  p.m  on  Walnut  Street 

All  these  changes  took  place  with  what  to  the  outsider  must  have 
appeared  a  meekness  and  universal  acceptance  quite  miraculous  for  Phila- 
delphians.  There  was  only  one  letter  of  protest  in  the  Letter-to-the-Editor 
columns  of  the  local  newspapers.  Even  the  one  Philadelphia  newspaper 
which  previously  had  been  lukewarm  about  these  plans  for  traffic  re- 
form had  this  to  say  in  an  editorial  dated  January  8:  "Motorists  in 
search  of  'wide-open  spaces'  haven't  had  to  leave  the  center  of  town 
these  past  few  days.  Philadephia's  new  traffic  regulations  have  trans- 
formed Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  other  streets  from  obstacle  courses  into 
thoroughfares.  So  well  have  the  changes  worked  that  everybody — or 
nearly  everybody — is  happy.  Yes,  we  think  the  changes  are  a  good  idea. 
But  we'll  let  you  in  on  a  little  'secret.'  Traffic  is  flowing  smoothly  not 
only  because  there  are  new  rules — but  because  those  new  rules  are  en- 
forced." .  .  . 

As  of  January  2  extra  traffic  police  were  assigned  to  the  central 
business  district.  They  were  at  every  corner  and  even  in  the  middle  of 
blocks  and,  aided  by  such  show  of  strength,  they  made  the  new  rules 
work  immediately. 

The  public  "caught  on"  and  backed  up  the  police,  even  to  the 
extent  of  crying  "shame"  at  violators.  Now  the  policing  is  more  nearly 
back  to  normal,  but  the  streets  remain  remarkably  free  of  violators — 
and  traffic  moves! 

Motor  cars,  trucks,  and  taxis  currently  run  through  central  Phila- 
delphia in  half  the  time  formerly  necessary  during  periods  of  peak 
traffic.  Cab  stands  no  longer  exist  on  Chestnut  Street  during  the  no- 
parking  hours,  but  taximen  are  far  too  happy  with  their  new  freedom 
of  movement  to  protest. 

Now  in  the  morning  rush  hour  there  are  nearly  always  three  lanes 
moving  on  narrow  Chestnut  Street.  Previously  one  frequently  found 
only  the  middle  lane  available,  as  the  right  curb  generally  would  be  fully 
blocked  and  the  left  curb  partially  blocked  with  parked  vehicles.  The  ease 
with  which  traffic  now  moves  in  mid-town  Philadelphia  has  caused  a 
wave  of  envy  to  rise  in  other  congested  business  districts  of  the  city. 
Merchants  on  Arch  Street  have  petitioned  for  a  parking  ban  and  the 
Bureau  of  Traffic  Engineering  has  received  similar  demands  from  West 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 
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The  Traffic  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Com- 
pany made  checks  on  operating  conditions  in  the  mid-city  area  late  in 
December  and  then  again  following  establishment  of  the  new  regula- 
tions on  January  2,  1946.  This  before-and-after  survey  revealed  that  the 
time  necessary  to  cross  central  Philadelphia  on  a  street  car,  bus,  or 
trackless  trolley  has  been  reduced  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  marked  improvement  in  smooth- 
ness of  service.  Now  one  seldom  sees  those  traffic  tie-ups  which  formerly 
were  so  common  and  which  during  the  peak  hours  would  cause  five  or 
six  street  cars  to  bunch  up  in  a  row.  As  a  result,  passengers  are  distributed 
evenly  instead  of  concentrated  in  the  first  one  or  two  cars  of  the  bunch. 

These  many  indications  of  all-around  improvement  in  traffic  condi- 
tions make  it  virtually  certain  that  the  new  regulations,  now  on  90-day 
trial,  will  become  permanent.  Traffic  light  timing  on  Chestnut  and 
Walnut  Streets  has  already  been  stepped  up  in  keeping  with  the  faster 
pace  of  traffic.  Signals  formerly  synchronized  for  speeds  of  12  to  16  miles 
per  hour  have  been  set  to  a  range  of  15  to  18  miles. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  mid-city  parking  ban,  City  Council 
has  given  $20,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Committee  for  Relief  of  Traffic 
Congestion  for  a  study  of  off-street  parking. 

City  planners  and  transit  managements  have  been  quick  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  combination  of  public  transit  service  and  parking 
terminals.  For  example,  in  Cleveland  today,  the  operation  of  special  bus 
service  from  in-town  or  fringe  parking  lots  to  the  central  business  area 
has  proved  sound.  In  a  number  of  other  cities,  express  service  from 
outlying  parking  lots  has  been  instituted,  and  many  other  cities  are 
studying  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

When  the  new  express  highways  are  built,  public  transit  expects  to 
provide  an  express  service  from  outlying  areas  to  the  congested  down- 
town districts.  The  transit  industry  believes  that  a  great  public  service 
can  be  rendered  by  providing  transit  service  on  expressways. 

It  seems  self  evident  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  incorporating  in  projected  new  urban  highways,  facilities  for 
public  transit  which  would  greatly  increase,  at  relatively  little  increased 
cost,  the  number  of  people  they  could  serve,  and  therefore  their  economic 
and  social  value. 

For  example,  if  provision  is  made  in  the  design  of  a  six-lane,  limited- 
access  highway  for  the  operation  of  public  transit  buses  on  one  lane, 
with  turnouts  and  properly  designed  loading  platforms  at  express  stops, 
these  transit  vehicles  would  have  only  a  negligible  effect  on  the  number 
of  automobiles  that  could  be  accommodated.  Necessary  turnouts  and 
platforms  to  permit  loading  and  unloading  of  buses  without  interfering 
with  moving  traffic,  would  add  relatively  little  to  the  over-all  cost  of  the 
highway.  But  this  simple  modification  would  more  than  double  the 
community  value  of  the  whole  project,  because  the  busses  would  more 
than  double  the  number  of  people  that  could  be  served  by  the  structure. 
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Going  a  step  further,  if  in  the  right-of-way  provision  is  made  to 
accommodate  a  two-track  street  car  line,  the  capacity  of  the  whole  project 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  it  would  accommodate  is  multiplied 
by  31/2-  If  the  cars  are  coupled  together  in  trains,  the  capacity  is  increased 
further.  The  ultimate  possibility  is  the  operation  of  express  and  local 
trains,  where  capacity  reaches  90,000  to  100,000  passengers  per  hour  at 
reasonable  loading  stands — 12  to  13  times  that  of  the  highway  for 
automobiles  alone. 

L.  Deming  Tilton,  Director  of  Planning  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, expresses  transit's  views  on  this  matter  when  he  says:  "Freeways 
have  their  greatest  usefulness  and  value  when  they  are  planned  and 
built  as  a  multiple  purpose  system.  The  freeway  is  like  a  huge  pump.  If 
only  private  motorists  use  it,  a  deluge  of  cars  will  flow  into  the  con- 
gested areas  .  .  .  parking  terminals  must  be  made  part  of  the  freeway 
system.  Moreover,  we  must  plan  the  freeways  for  rapid  transit  services. 
The  speed  and  safety  of  this  modern  safety  channel  should  not  be  denied 
the  citizens  willing  to  ride  a  bus.  When  smooth,  comfortable  bus  service 
operates  on  a  freeway,  the  private  automobile  is  left  in  the  outskirts  or 
in  a  garage  at  home  standing  on  relatively  cheap  land." 

Examples  of  the  non-stop  type  of  bus  service  are  those  provided  on 
the  Outer  Drive  in  Chicago  and  along  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Cleve- 
land. When  the  ma~jor  express  highways  are  built  and  the  proper  transit 
turnouts  and  transfer  stations  are  provided  at  the  major  crossings,  then 
public  transit  will  be  able  to  render  a  great  deal  of  non-stop  and 
designated-stop  express  service  on  these  expressways. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  read  predictions  that  there  will  be  up- 
wards to  fifty  million  automobiles  on  the  road  within  the  next  20  years 
and  that  individual  transportation  is  the  thing  of  the  future.  This 
sounds  very  much  like  the  same  kind  of  propaganda  that  tried  to  scare 
us  during  the  war  into  believing  that  cars  were  going  off  the  road  so 
fast  that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  months  until  American  industry 
would  have  to  shut  down  due  to  lack  of  automotive  transportation.  Both 
statements  are  exaggerations.  The  present  outlook  on  automotive  pro- 
duction would  indicate  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  years  before  registra- 
tions reach  pre-war  levels.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  and 
that  is  that  we  have  reached  the  saturation  point  of  our  present  city 
street  systems. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and 
it  needs  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  facts.  These  facts  are  known:  (1)  That 
streets  are  relatively  permanent  and  there  will  probably  be  only  a  limited 
expansion  of  streets  in  the  next  decade.  (2)  That  only  a  few  localized 
major  street  changes  may  come  about  in  the  course  of  public  works 
or  urban  rehabilitation  programs.  (3)  That  expressways,  when  built, 
will  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  mileage  of  city  streets.  (4)  That 
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existing  major  streets  will  have  to  accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  in  our  urban  areas. 

So,  it  would  appear  that  the  movement  of  people  and  goods  in  our 
urban  areas  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  use  of  our  existing 
thoroughfares.  I  think  everyone  will  also  agree  that  even  greater  traffic 
congestion  will  result  when  the  new  cars  are  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers. There  is  urgent  need  that  something  be  clone  immediately  to 
facilitate  traffic  movement  on  our  city  thoroughfares.  And,  perhaps  the 
answer  may  be  found  in  a  poll  taken  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  at  their  meeting  in  January  of  this  year  in  which  they  stated 
that  the  greatest  relief  from  traffic  congestion  which  could  be  obtained 
in  1946  could  come  only  from  "improved  traffic  engineering  and  en- 
forcement measures,  and  modernized  public  transit." 

Nearly  all  of  the  city  transit  companies  now  have  plans  to  modernize 
their  services.  These  plans  will  become  an  actuality  as  soon  as  the  bottle- 
necks of  production  are  overcome.  Your  transit  company  is  eager  to 
cooperate  with  planning  officials  to  solve  this  problem.  We  believe  that 
we  have  much  to  offer  and  seek  little  in  return.  City  planners  avail 
yourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  relieve  your  traffic  congestion  by  a 
greater  use  of  modernized  public  transit  facilities. 

REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

STEPHEN  A.  KAUFMAN 

Associate  Planner 
Cleveland  City  Planning  Commission 

The  ensuing  discussion  revolves  around  two  aspects  of  the  transit 
problem:  (1)  the  use  of  each  type  of  vehicle  and  (2)  the  relation  of 
transit  to  freeways  and  private  right-of-way  operation. 

The  first  question  was  one  of  a  series  as  to  the  general  usefulness 
of  various  types  and  sizes  of  vehicles.  The  asker  wanted  to  know  what 
would  be  the  probable  future  use  of  rail  vehicles  on  the  streets  as  opposed 
to  rubber-tired  ones.  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Merrill  both  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  larger  cities  would  find  use  for  street  cars,  the  smaller 
ones  would  be  content  with  trolley  coaches  and  motor  buses.  Mr.  A.  E.  K. 
Bunnell  of  Toronto  inquired  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  58-passenger, 
6-wheeled  motor  coach.  Mr.  Merrill  replied  that  the  one  they  had  in 
Washington  was  very  good  and  they  wanted  more.  Decision  had  to 
be  made  first,  however,  as  to  the  basic  form  of  system  to  be  developed, 
a  very  controversial  subject  at  the  moment. 

A  third  question  in  this  category  was  concerned  with  the  future 
of  PCC  street  cars.  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Leonard  of  the  Philadelphia  city 
planning  staff  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  expand  their  use  on  those 
lines  where  street  cars  would  continue.  Although  PCC  cars  represent 
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improvement  of  service  over  older  types,  they  do  no  better  and  cost  just 
as  much  to  operate  in  the  congested  areas.  All  types  of  vehicles  have 
their  place  in  a  transit  system,  a  principal  factor  in  the  choice  being 
the  number  of  people  living  on  or  using  a  particular  line. 

The  second  series  of  questions  was  opened  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hatch, 
city  planner  of  Toledo,  who  inquired  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Public 
Roads  Administration  towards  transit  buses  on  inter-regional  highways. 
Mr.  Pollard  answered  that  in  planning  the  Atlanta  portion  of  that  high- 
way system,  the  engineers  there  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  permit  buses 
on  the  freeways  rather  than  exclude  them.  There  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  could  be  trackless  trolleys  or  not,  but 
mass  transit  vehicles  were  approved  in  principle. 

Mr.  Leonard  pointed  out  that  past  policy  placed  freeways  in  unde- 
veloped locations  away  from  the  concentrated  residential  sections,  and 
that  the  transit  lines  invariably  went  through  the  built-up  areas.  He 
wondered  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  inconsistent  to  place  rapid 
transit  lines  in  freeways  which  probably  will  not  directly  tap  the  mass 
transportation  market.  Mr.  Pollard  thought  that  such  express  transit 
service  would  be  confined  to  large  cities  with  heavy  suburban  travel. 
Mr.  Kaufman,  of  Cleveland,  added  that  the  reasonableness  of  such 
development  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  rail  rapid  transit  facilities 
to  serve  outlying  areas  were  proposed  in  that  city  by  the  transit  system, 
and  that  they  were  to  follow  railroad  rights-of-way  through  non- 
residential  areas  for  the  most  part.  The  effect  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  if  they  followed  the  freeway  principle  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Menke  of  the  War  Department  engineering  staff  asked 
Mr.  Merrill  to  discuss  the  recent  subway  proposal  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  latter  replied  that  the  general  idea  was  a  street  car  subway  system 
in  the  downtown  area  and  that  the  operating  company  objected  to  it 
for  a  number  of  reasons  of  which  these  were  the  main  ones:  In  the 
first  place,  it  required  the  passengers  to  go  underground,  a  distinct  in- 
convenience. Secondly,  it  provided  fewer  downtown  stops,  also  an 
inconvenience,  adding  to  pedestrian  congestion  on  the  street  level. 
Thirdly,  local  surface  buses  would  be  needed  for  short-haul  riders, 
making  the  reduction  in  vehicular  congestion  less  than  anticipated.  Mr. 
Merrill  thought  two-  or  three-block  subway  underpasses  of  major  streets 
might  be  feasible.  He  added  that  his  company  was  experimenting  with 
shorter  and  more  direct  bus  routings,  which  might  reduce  congestion 
as  much  as  the  subway  proposal  when  combined  with  the  above 
maintained  underpasses. 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Mayer  of  the  Philadelphia  Planning  Commission 
staff  felt  that  rapid  transit  lines  should  be  planned  as  trunk  lines  to  the 
outlying  territory  and  that  large  parking  areas  should  be  built  adjacent 
to  the  outlying  rapid  transit  stations.  Then  the  individual  passenger  cars 
act  as  branches  radiating  from  the  trunk,  thus  combining  the  flexibility 
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of  private  vehicles  in  serving  widespread  residential  areas  and  the 
economy  of  mass  transit  which  provides  access  to  the  high-density  down- 
town business  area. 

Mr.  Merrill  pointed  out  that  such  practices  were  already  in  opera- 
tion in  Philadelphia  at  the  W.  69th  St.  and  Frankford  rapid  transit 
terminals.  In  Washington,  auto  drivers  parked  all  over  on  residential 
streets  near  the  ends  of  bus  lines,  showing  the  need  for  planned  parking. 
He  went  on  to  remark  that  scattered  outlying  residential  development 
was  an  undesirable  thing  from  the  transit  operation  view  point  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  supplying  transit  facilities  in  lightly-developed  areas. 
Another  similar  idea  was  the  development  of  parking  areas  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  downtown  business  section  together  with  loop  buses  termi- 
nating their  runs  in  the  parking  areas.  Such  service  has  recently  been 
established  in  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis. 


Problems  of  Airport  Zoning 

JOHN  M.  HUNTER,  JR. 

Director,  Airport  Requirements  Service 
Office  of  Airports,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago — long  before  the  first  airplane — the 
poet  Tennyson  wrote  of  present-day  aviation  with  prophetic  vision.  As 
he  foresaw,  the  heavens  are  filled  with  commerce — with  "pilots  of  the 
purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales." 

Aeronautical  developments  during  and  since  the  war  have  been 
breathtaking.  And  many  of  us  have  experienced  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  present-day  air  transportation.  Yet  with  all  of  these  marvel- 
lous advances  we  know  that  aviation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  And  an  infant 
needs  proper  guidance.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  let  aviation  be 
like  Topsy — "just  grow'd." 

Rather,  if  this  new  form  of  transportation  is  to  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  the  public  and  the  nation,  its  development  must  be  planned 
in  all  its  aspects.  In  no  aspect  is  this  more  essential  than  in  the  field  of 
airport  development.  Airports  are  to  aviation  what  streets  and  highways 
are  to  highway  transportation,  and  like  streets,  airports  are  essentially 
community  facilities  which  must  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
master  community  airport  plans  and  protected  by  city  or  county  planning 
and  zoning. 

Of  the  many  problems  that  such  planning  and  zoning  can  help 
greatly  to  solve,  one  of  the  most  serious  is  that  of  preventing  obstruction 
of  the  aerial  approaches  of  airports. 

According  to  the  airport  approach  standards  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  an  airport  other  than  one  which  is  so  small  as  to  be 
suitable  only  for  light  personal  aircraft,  if  it  is  to  accommodate  modern 
planes  with  safety,  must  have  aerial  approaches  or  airspace  channels 
extending  at  least  two  miles  from  the  ends  of  its  runways  or  landing 
strips,  within  which  an  airplane  can  descend  or  climb  at  a  rate  of  30 
feet  horizontally  to  one  foot  vertically,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  approach 
to  be  used  for  instrument  landings,  descend  at  a  rate  of  40  to  1.  This 
means  that  in  the  case  of  most  airports,  there  must  be  no  structure,  tree, 
or  other  object  anywhere  within  two  miles  of  the  airport,  in  line  with 
one  of  its  runways,  which  is  higher  above  the  elevation  of  the  airport 
than  1/30  or  1/40  its  distance  from  the  end  of  the  runway.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  50-foot  structure  constructed  on  land  having  the  same  elevation 
as  the  airport,  would  be  an  obstruction  if  located  within  1,500  feet  of 
the  end  of  a  runway,  reducing  the  effective  length  of  the  runway  by  the 
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number  of  feet  it  was  within  such  1,500  foot  limit.  Thus,  if  located  5(K) 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  runway,  such  a  structure  would  make  1,000  feet 
unusable  for  landings  and  takeofTs  over  it,  thereby  reducing  the  effec- 
tive length  of  the  runway  by  a  third. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  of  the  landowners  near  an  airport 
may  have  it  in  their  power  seriously  to  injure  its  owner  merely  by 
making  a  normal  and  reasonable  use  of  their  property,  and  that  the 
failure  to  take  steps  to  properly  protect  airport  approaches  can  mean 
that  future  erection  of  structures  near  an  airport  could  greatly  reduce 
its  usefulness  or  in  some  instances  entirely  prevent  its  use.  Of  even 
greater  concern,  however,  is  the  danger  to  pilots,  aircraft  passengers,  and 
the  occupants  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  airports.  Airport  accident  sta- 
tistics show  that  a  large  percentage  of  crashes  are  caused  by  obstructed 
approaches.  Examples  are  the  airline  crash  at  Daytona  Beach  airport 
several  years  ago,  caused  by  the  collision  of  a  transport  plane  with  a 
newly  erected  power  line,  and  the  collision  of  an  army  bomber  with  a 
large  gas  tank  near  the  Chicago  municipal  airport  in  the  summer  of  1943. 

As  part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  have  advocated  for  many  years  the 
enactment  in  each  state  of  a  model  airport  zoning  enabling  act  drafted 
jointly  by  the  CAA  and  the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 
Officers,  the  most  recent  draft  of  which  is  dated  November  7,  1944,  and 
the  adoption  by  cities  and  counties  of  a  companion  model  airport  zoning 
ordinance.  With  the  active  endorsement  and  support  of  many  persons 
and  organizations,  including  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  this 
model  act  and  ordinance,  or  substantially  similar  legislation,  have  now 
been  enacted  by  more  than  half  the  48  states,  by  the  territories  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  by  many  political  subdivisions. 

The  CAA-NIMLO  model  airport  zoning  act  is  carefully  drafted 
to  ensure  the  constitutionality  of  acts  patterned  thereon.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  many  of  its  provisions,  including  its  legislative  declarations 
of  policy  and  findings  of  fact,  its  provision  expressly  requiring  that  all 
regulations  be  reasonable,  its  many  provisions  concerned  with  notice, 
hearings  and  other  procedural  matters,  non-conforming  uses,  and  permits 
and  variances,  and  its  detailed  provisions  concerning  appeals  and  judicial 
review.  It  is  apparent  from  these  provisions  that  the  drafters  of  this  model 
act  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  proponents  of  comprehensive 
zoning  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  "due  process." 

In  addition,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  nor  any  of  the  other  advocates  of  airport  zoning  con- 
sider such  zoning  a  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  Rather,  those 
organizations  recognize  that  an  airport  zoning  regulation,  like  any  other 
exercise  of  the  state  police  power,  must  be  reasonable  in  its  effect  upon 
private  property  rights. 

If  an  airport  zoning  ordinance  were  to  prescribe  too  low  a  height 
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limit  or  attempt  to  compel  the  removal  or  lowering  of  an  existing  ob- 
struction or  otherwise  interfere  with  a  non-conforming  structure  or  use, 
it  undoubtedly  would  be  held  to  be  an  unconstitutional  taking  of  private 
property  without  just  compensation.  And  since  CAA  standards  call  for 
unobstructed  airspace  above  a  30  to  40  to  1  flight  path  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  runway  at  ground  level,  it  seems  clear  that  a  height  limit  as 
low  as  that  necessary  could  not  legally  be  imposed  by  the  zoning  method 
for  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  runway,  this  distance  depending 
upon  many  factors  such  as  the  use  made  of  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  therefore  recognized  by  the  proponents  of  the  model  airport 
zoning  act  that  the  airport  zoning  method  must  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  and  supplemented  by,  the  acquisition  of  property  or  avigation 
easements,  in  order  to  achieve  complete  protection  for  an  air  airport's 
approaches. 

As  another  limitation  of  airport  zoning,  it  appears  that  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  done  by  this  method  to  protect  the  approaches  of 
privately-owned  airports  which  are  not  available  for  use  by  the  general 
public.  This  also  is  recognized  by  the  CAA-NIMLO  model  act,  it  being 
drafted  to  authorize  the  adoption  of  airport  zoning  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  only  those  airports  which  are  "utilized  in  the  interest  of 
the  public." 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  such  airport  zoning  is  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  police  power  are  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  settled  by  the 
courts,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  airport  zoning  acts  and  ordi- 
nances which  have  been  in  effect  for  years,  some  of  them  since  1928. 
However,  there  are  two  cases  on  the  constitutionality  of  airport  zoning 
regulations,  one  case  in  which  the  existence  of  such  regulations  influenced 
the  outcome,  and  one  in  which  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts expressed  the  opinion,  by  way  of  dictum,  that  the  Massachusetts 
airport  zoning  act  "contains  adequate  provisions  for  securing  and  regu- 
lating the  approach  to  public  airports."  In  the  former  case,  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Jersey  held  unconstitutional  an  airport  zoning  ordinance 
of  the  City  of  Newark.  However,  that  decision  was  on  the  ground 
that  the  city  lacked  the  power  to  adopt  such  an  ordinance  in  the  absence 
of  state  enabling  legislation. 

In  another  case,  a  Maryland  airport  zoning  act  was  held  unconsti- 
tutional in  its  application  to  property  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore  municipal 
airport.  This  holding  was  in  part  on  the  ground  that  the  height  limits 
of  the  statute  were  a  taking  of  the  landowner's  property,  as  in  fact  they 
undoubtedly  were,  being  as  low  as  five  feet  as  to  portions  of  the  property 
zoned.  However,  the  court  also  held  that  airport  zoning  was  not  for  a 
public  purpose,  stating  that  ".  .  .  the  zoning  of  the  area  surrounding 
an  airport  is  rather  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  use  aerial 
transportation  and  for  those  who  own  airplanes  than  for  the  general 
public."  It  is  submitted  that  this  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  the  many 
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court  decisions  on  the  public  nature  of  airports,  disregards  the  numerous 
cases  supporting  closely  analogous  police  regulations,  and  overlooks 
completely  the  great  public  interest  in  aviation  and  airports  and  the 
injury  to  that  interest  that  results  from  the  creation  of  an  airport  hazard. 

The  correct  view,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  reasonable  airport  zoning 
regulation  may  be  sustained  both  as  a  regulation  for  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  as  a  regulation  for  the  general  welfare.  Once  it  is  realized 
that  most  if  not  all  people  have  a  large  stake  in  aviation — including  those 
who  do  not  fly  as  well  as  those  who  do — there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion.  The  really  difficult  question,  however,  is  how 
restrictive  can  an  airport  zoning  regulation  be  in  its  effect  upon  the  use 
of  private  property  without  being  unreasonable  and  therefore  invalid. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the  legal  principles  governing 
the  determination  whether  a  police  regulation  is  reasonable.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  problem,  in  its  last  analysis,  appears  to  be  one  of  balancing 
two  conflicting  public  interests  in  each  particular  application  of  an  airport 
zoning  regulation.  The  one  of  course  is  the  public  interest  in  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  result,  requiring  that  there  be  taken  into  account  such 
considerations  as  the  value  of  the  airport  to  the  community  and  the 
general  public,  its  adequacy  for  safe  aircraft  operations,  and  the  effect 
upon  its  safety  and  utility  of  a  use  of  the  property  in  question  in  a  man- 
ner prohibited  by  the  regulation.  The  other  is  the  public  interest  in  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the  landowner's  property  rights,  requiring 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  uses  to  which  his  property  is  put  and 
adaptable,  the  extent  to  which  those  uses  are  limited  by  the  regulation, 
and  the  injury  suffered  by  the  landowner  as  a  result. 

Since  this  balancing  test  is  only  a  very  general  guide  rather  than 
a  formula  or  yardstick  and  since  a  court,  in  applying  it  in  a  particular 
case,  would  still  have  to  determine  and  weigh  the  facts  and  considerations 
involved,  in  the  light  of  its  own  concepts  of  the  best  interests  of  society, 
it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  approaches  of 
airports  may  be  protected  by  the  airport  zoning  method.  However,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  a  properly  enacted  airport  zoning 
regulation  for  the  protection  of  a  large  terminal  airport  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  municipality  and  used  extensively  by  the  public,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  impose  a  height  limit  as  low  as  35  feet  above  grade  if  the 
property  so  zoned  was  used  for  a  residence  of  the  story  and  a  half  type 
and  this  was  the  usual  type  of  building  in  the  neighborhood.  If  such 
land  was  used  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  this  height  limit  might  be 
even  lower;  if  for  commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes,  it  would  have 
to  be  considerably  higher.  If  height  limitations  as  exacting  as  those 
suggested  may  be  imposed,  it  is  apparent  that  police  power  airport  zoning 
offers  an  effective  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  protecting  airport 
approaches. 

Such  so-called  airport  zoning  is  often  the  only  means  by  which  the 
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state  police  power  can  be  utilized  to  protect  those  portions  of  an  airport's 
approaches  which  are  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  political  subdivision 
that  owns  the  airport  or  is  served  by  it.  And  it  is  the  only  method 
whereby  the  height  of  structures  can  be  regulated  within  a  political  sub- 
division which  does  not  have  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance. 

However,  this  certainly  does  not  mean  that  such  airport  zoning 
regulations  cannot  or  should  not  be  incorporated  in  and  made  a  part  of 
a  city's  or  county's  comprehensive  zoning  regulations  where  such  regula- 
tions exist  or  are  possible.  Rather,  it  would  appear  proper,  if  not  necessary, 
that  comprehensive  zoning  regulations  be  devised  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting the  public  airports  of  the  community — an  integration  of  the  two 
types  of  zoning  that  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  CAA-NIMLO  model 
act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  advantages  in  such  integration, 
all  of  which  flow  from  the  fact  that  comprehensive  zoning  depends  for 
its  value  and  legality  upon  adequate  comprehensive  city  or  county  plan- 
ning. Most  of  these  advantages  will  be  readily  apparent  to  you  as  com- 
munity planners.  But  I  do  want  to  suggest  several  insofar  as  the 
protection  of  airports  is  concerned. 

For  one  thing,  it  appears  that  this  could  make  it  possible  to  protect 
the  aerial  approaches  of  an  airport  to  a  greater  extent  than  might  other- 
wise be  possible.  For  example,  if  the  area  surrounding  an  airport,  particu- 
larly in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  planned  and  zoned  for  any  use  other 
than  industrial,  this  would,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
establishment  near  the  airport  of  new  industrial  plants,  factories  and 
other  industrial  uses  with  their  large  buildings,  smokestacks,  tanks  and 
towers.  And  this  means  that  the  airport  zoning  regulations  would  be  a 
considerably  less  serious  burden  upon  the  owners  of  the  land  affected, 
and  work  them  much  less  of  a  hardship  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  It  follows  that  there  would  be  fewer  cases  in  which,  in  order  to 
protect  the  airport's  approaches  against  obstruction,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  acquire  air  rights  or  other  property  rights,  which  in  turn  means  both 
that  protection  of  the  approaches  would  be  less  expensive  (and  therefore 
possible  to  a  greater  extent),  and  that  there  would  be  fewer  lengthy  and 
costly  condemnation  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

In  addition,  such  zoning  might  prevent  as  great  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  affected  as  might  occur  if  industrial  uses  were  per- 
mitted, and  this  undoubtedly  would  make  it  less  likely  that  there  would 
be  cases  in  which  the  airport  zoning  regulations  could  be  held  unconsti- 
tutional in  their  application  to  any  particular  property.  This  opinion  is 
based  upon  the  theory  advanced  above  that  the  dividing  line  between 
a  justified  invasion  of  private  property  rights  under  the  police  power  and 
a  "taking"  or  "confiscation"  in  violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
constitution  is  one  to  be  determined  by  weighing  and  balancing,  in  each 
particular  case,  the  public  interest  in  the  objective  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  regulation  or  governmental  activity  and  the  public  interest  in 
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protection  and  preservation  of  the  private  individual's  property  rights 
and  his  status  as  an  independent  economic  entity.  If  this  is  the  yardstick, 
it  seems  clear  not  only  that  the  value  of  property  might  well  be  so  great 
as  to  require  compensation  in  return  for  a  limitation  upon  the  height  of 
structures  thereon,  but  that  the  value  of  property  subject  to  police  power 
regulations  having  this  effect,  might  well  increase  to  the  point  that  such 
regulations,  although  valid  when  promulgated,  would  become  invalid. 
Moreover,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  an  increase  in  value  might  make 
it  considerably  more  expensive  to  acquire  any  easements  or  air  rights 
that  might  be  necessary.  Conversely,  it  is  suggested  that  zoning  of  the 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airport  as  other  than  industrial  would 
so  limit  the  value  of  this  land  and  so  largely  prevent  increase  in  its 
value  as  to  permit  greater  reliance  upon  police  power  airport  zoning 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  prevent  future  invalidation  of  airport 
zoning  regulations  valid  when  adopted,  and  keep  down  the  cost  of 
such  air  rights  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  acquire. 

In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  integration  of  the  two  types  of  zoning 
would  help  to  prevent  invalidation  of  the  regulations  designed  to  protect 
airport  approaches.  This  it  would  do  by  making  it  clearer  to  the  courts 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case  that  such  regulations  are  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  and  therefore  for  the  general  welfare,  a 
recognized  "head  of  the  police  power." 

In  this  connection,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
by  some  planners  that  airport  approach  regulations  are  valid  only  if 
adopted  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  and  in  accordance 
with  a  master  plan  for  the  whole  community.  The  theory  upon  which 
this  view  is  apparently  based  is  that  a  community  interest  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  airport  zoning,  and  that,  unless  such  zoning  is  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  city  or  county  plan  covering  all  land  uses  in  the 
community,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  courts  that  protection 
of  the  airport  approaches  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  theory  was  advanced  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
last  year's  conference  of  this  Society  (see  Planning,  1945,  Part  II,  p.  75). 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  aviation  becomes  more  and  more 
a  public  convenience  and  necessity,  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  airport  zoning  regulations  to  show 
a  community  interest,  and  that,  even  if  it  were,  such  a  showing  could 
easily  be  made  even  if  there  were  no  basic  plan  showing  the  place  of 
the  airport  in  the  community.  As  for  the  latter  opinion,  it  seems  obvious 
that,  if  airport  zoning  is  necessary  for  the  community  welfare,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  this  could  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court,  even  if  there  were 
no  supporting  plan. 

As  for  the  former  opinion,  the  theory  supporting  it  is  that  airport 
zoning  is  not  only  for  the  community  benefit  and  general  welfare,  but 
for  the  public  health  and  safety — an  entirely  different  and  distinct  "head 
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of  the  police  power"  and  may  be  justified  under  this  "head"  alone.  In 
other  words,  airport  zoning  has  two  principal  purposes:  the  one  to 
protect  the  airport,  and  the  other  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  flying  public  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  airport.  Both 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  a*hd  are  therefore  fit  and  proper 
objectives  of  city  or  county  planning  and  zoning.  But  the  latter  is  also 
for  the  public  health  and  safety  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  itself  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  airport  zoning  regulations,  especially  if  they  are  adopted 
under  a  state  statute  expressly  authorizing  such  zoning,  being  thus  in  the 
nature  of  regulations  to  prevent  creation  of  public  nuisances. 

This  brings  me  to  another  advantage  of  providing  for  airports  in 
community  planning  and  zoning — this  being  that  such  integration  un- 
doubtedly would  lessen  considerably,  if  not  entirely  remove,  any  danger 
that  might  otherwise  exist  that  such  airports  might  be  abated  or  closed 
by  injunction  as  private  or  even  public  nuisances. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  landowner,  the  airport  is  often  objection- 
able due  to  the  noise  of  airplanes  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  the 
dust  resulting  from  aircraft  operations,  the  glare  of  airport  lights,  the 
crowds  attracted  to  the  airport,  the  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  low- 
flying  of  planes  in  landing  and  taking-ofF,  or  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these  incidents  of  airport  operation.  Unless  the  owner  of  an 
airport  site  or  existing  airport  can  be  enjoined  from  establishing  an  air- 
port, from  continuing  to  operate  it,  or  from  permitting  the  operations 
complained  of,  or  can  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  successful  suits 
for  damages,  the  landowner's  property  may  be  depreciated  in  value,  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family  and  friends  affected,  his  business  injured, 
his  property  physically  damaged,  or  his  property  rights  infringed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  landowner  can  collect  damages  or  obtain  injunctive 
relief,  the  person  or  public  agency  desiring  to  construct  or  operate  the 
airport  may  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  so,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  relief  granted. 

This  conflict  of  interests  between  the  airport  owner  and  the  nearby 
landowner  is  necessarily  of  great  concern  to  the  public,  and  this  only 
partially  because  of  the  public  interest  in  protecting  and  preserving 
private  property  rights.  Of  far  greater  concern  to  the  public  is  the  fact 
that  many  airports  are  owned  and  operated  by  municipalities,  counties, 
states,  and  other  public  agencies  as  public  facilities,  while  most  of  those 
which  are  privately-owned  are  public  utilities,  serving  a  public  need. 
If  such  an  airport  is  abated,  or  the  establishment  of  such  an  airport 
prevented,  the  consequences  may  well  be  not  only  a  serious  injury  to 
the  owner  of  the  airport  property  but  the  loss  of  an  essential  and  valuable 
asset  to  the  entire  community,  to  civil  aviation,  and  to  the  national 
defense. 

While  it  is  well  established  that  an  airport  is  not  a  nuisance  per  se, 
it  appears  from  the  cases  on  this  subject  which  have  been  decided  to  date 
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that  an  airport  may  be,  or  create,  a  private  or  public  nuisance  in  fact.  In 
two  of  those  cases  the  airport  itself  was  completely  abated,  and  in  another 
the  normal  airport  activities  and  operations  were  so  circumscribed  by 
injunction  as  to  amount  to  complete  abatement.  In  seven  cases,  injunc- 
tive  relief  was  granted  againsf  operation  of  the  airport  in  a  certain 
manner  or  against  low-flying  in  connection  with  use  of  the  airport.  In 
still  another  case,  it  was  held  that  low-flying  incident  to  the  operation 
of  a  municipal  airport  was  a  nuisance  to  an  adjoining  landowner  which 
entitled  the  latter  to  damages  if  not  to  injunctive  relief.  And  in  a  still 
more  recent  case,  the  court  warned  the  defendant  city  that  its  operation 
of  a  proposed  new  airport  would  probably  be  a  nuisance  by  reason  of 
its  nearness  to  three  schools,  a  church,  and  several  homes,  and  if  so 
would  be  enjoined. 

However,  there  are  also  airport  nuisance  cases  in  which  the  court 
refused  to  enjoin  the  establishment  or  operation  of  an  airport  or  set 
aside  an  airport  license  issued  by  the  state  corporation  commission,  a 
case  in  which  injunctive  relief  against  the  operation  of  air-meets  was 
denied,  and  cases  in  which  even  damages  were  refused  for  injuries  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  an  airport.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
some  measure  of  relief  was  granted,  the  relief  was  considerably  less  than 
that  asked  by  the  petitioner.  Granting  then  that  an  airport  may  or  may 
not  be  or  create  a  nuisance  for  which  relief  will  be  given  by  the  courts, 
the  question  is  when  or  in  what  circumstances  is  this  the  case. 

While  it  is  always  difficult  to  resolve  conflicts  between  the  interests 
of  neighboring  property  owners,  it  is  submitted  that  the  problem  is  con- 
siderably simplified,  as  well  as  more  accurately  stated,  if  considered  as 
one  of  adjusting  two  public  interests,  i.e.,  that  in  preventing  interference 
with  the  landowner's  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  property  and  that  in 
preventing  interference  with  the  establishment  or  continued  operation 
and  use  of  the  airport.  The  former  of  course  depends  upon  the  value 
to  society  of  the  uses  to  which  the  land  is  put  or  adaptable  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  airport  has  interfered,  and  will  interfere,  with  that  use  and 
enjoyment;  the  latter  upon  the  value  to  the  public  of  the  proposed  or 
existing  airport  and  the  effect  upon  such  value  which  the  granting  of 
the  relief  requested  would  have.  Using  this  test  in  a  particular  case,  if 
the  former  public  interest  outweighs  the  latter,  the  airport  operation 
complained  of  is  a  nuisance  and  relief  should  be  granted;  if  the  opposite 
is  true,  the  interference  with  the  landowner's  property  rights  is  justified 
and  no  nuisance  has  been  created. 

For  example,  the  landowner  would  be  entitled  to  relief  where  the 
airport  was  privately-owned  and  privately-used  and  its  proper  operation 
seriously  interfered  with  his  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  land,  where  the 
airport  owner  had  not  acquired  enough  land  to  prevent  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  then-existing  land  uses  in  the  neighborhood,  or  where  the 
injury  was  not  reasonably  necessary  or  could  feasibly  be  avoided  or 
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mitigated.  In  any  of  these  events,  the  relief  granted  should  include  both 
damages  and  an  injunction  but  with  the  difference  that,  in  the  first  two 
cases,  the  injunction  should  go  as  far  as  necessary  to  give  adequate 
relief,  even  if  this  means  complete  abatement  of  the  airport,  while  in 
the  third  case,  it  should  go  only  as  far  as  to  enjoin  such  of  the  activities 
complained  of  as  might  be  unnecessary  and,  where  possible  without 
seriously  interfering  with  operations  at  the  airport,  require  conduct  of 
other  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  or  lessen  further  injury. 

Conversely,  it  appears  that  all  relief  should  be  denied  where  the 
injury  to  the  landowner  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  necessary  airport 
operations  and  the  airport  is  properly  constructed  am)  either  publicly- 
owned  or  used  extensively  by  the  public.  As  a  general  proposition,  it 
would  seem  that  neighboring  property  owners  are  not  entitled  to  either 
injunctive  relief  or  damages  for  any  inconvenience,  annoyance,  or  other 
injury  to  them  resulting  from  low-flying,  noise,  dust,  crowds,  or  other 
incidents  of  operations  at  a  properly  located  and  constructed  airport, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  public  use  of  and  benefit  from  such  airport 
and  it  is  operated  with  as  much  regard  for  their  interests  as  is  consistent 
with  safety  and  efficiency. 

This  problem  is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  fore  as  aviation 
activity  increases.  Complaints  about  low-flying  and  airport  noises  are 
heard  more  frequently.  City  councils,  county  boards,  zoning  commissions, 
and  state  aeronautics  commissions  are  being  petitioned  more  often  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  airports  in  residential  areas.  And  more  and 
more  suits  are  being  brought  by  landowners  to  enjoin  airport  operations 
and  to  recover  for  damages  resulting  from  such  operations. 

But  as  serious  as  this  problem  is  today,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase 
greatly  in  importance  as  aviation  progresses.  Aviation  experts  are  predict- 
ing an  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft  in  this  country  within  the  next 
ten  years  from  30,000  to  over  400,000. 

And  just  last  week,  congress  authorized  a  program  of  federal  aid 
for  airport  development  designed  to  double  the  number  of  civil  airports 
in  the  continental  United  States  within  seven  years.  It  seems  evident 
that  such  an  airport  program  must  bring  with  it  many  additional  instances 
of  conflicts  between  the  interests  of  airport  owners  and  nearby  land- 
owners. And  it  also  seems  evident  that  this  potential  future  conflict  in 
interests  can  be  reduced  considerably  by  sound  community  airport  plan- 
ning and  zoning  today. 

However,  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  the  thought  that  if  com- 
munity planning  and  zoning  is  not  accomplished  with  due  regard  for 
airport  requirements,  it  will  seriously  hamper  and  retard  the  development 
of  aviation,  and  thereby  injure  the  community.  The  principal  danger  is 
that  a  community  be  so  planned  and  zoned  as  to  leave  too  little  area 
available  for  airport  development  or  prevent  the  use  of  the  best  available 
airport  sites — or  even  the  only  .rites  that  are  aeronautically  adequate. 
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Moreover,  if  too  restrictive  as  to  airports,  such  planning  and  zoning, 
by  forcing  all  additional  airports  into  narrow  confines,  would  result  in, 
or  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid,  improper  spacing  of  airports.  If 
airports  are  located  too  close  together  or  in  such  relative  positions  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  work  out  safe  air  traffic  patterns,  they  become 
extremely  hazardous  for  all  concerned.  This  is  not  to  say  that  com- 
munities should  not  determine  the  location  of  airports,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  such  planning  could  readily  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  locate  airports  properly  and  may  complicate  unnecessarily 
the  problem  of  airport  traffic  control. 

Since  commercial  airports  ordinarily  are  not  permissible  in  residence 
districts,  these  dangers  exist  even  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  zone  against 
airports.  However,  the  dangers  become  much  greater  where  it  is  at- 
tempted to  prohibit  airports  except  in  specified  airport  use  districts — 
which  appears  to  be  an  inceasingly  popular  type  of  use  zoning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  submitted  that  such  zoning  is  somewhat 
questionable  legally  since,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  well  established  that 
businesses  which  are  not  of  a  nuisance  type  may  not  be  excluded  from 
districts  zoned  for  business  or  industry.  Whether  airports  can  be  classed 
as  injurious  to  the  public  health  and  safety  for  purposes  of  such  zoning 
would  seem  doubtful  in  view  of  the  cases  on  airports  as  nuisances 
discussed  previously. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  a  recent  case  in  Florida,  decided  by  the 
state  supreme  court,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  question 
would  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  courts  of  that  state  (Stengel  v. 
Crandon,  23  So.  (2d)  835).  In  that  case,  the  appellant  owned  a  tract  of 
land  suitable  for  airport  purposes  which  was  located  in  use  districts  in 
which  the  establishment  of  airports  was  not  permitted  by  the  county 
zoning  ordinance.  He  applied  to  the  zoning  director  for  amendment 
of  the  zoning  regulations  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  airport  on 
his  property.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  denied  the  appellant's 
petition  and  the  circuit  court  for  Dade  County  upheld  the  decision  of 
the  board.  However,  on  appeal,  the  Florida  supreme  court  held  that  the 
owner  of  suburban  property,  comparatively  isolated  as  in  this  case,  could 
not  be  prevented  from  using  it  as  an  airport  on  the  ground  that  so  to 
use  it  would  impair  the  public  health,  safety,  or  morals,  or  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  Worth  noting  is  the  statement  of  the  court 
that:  "These  airplanes  are  not  mere  noisy  nuisances,  nor  are  they  vehicles 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  they  represent  the  latest  means  of 
transportation,  and  certainly  if  we  are  to  progress,  the  establishment  of 
airports  to  accommodate  them  should  be  encouraged." 

In  this  paper,  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  some  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  proper  community  planning  and  zoning  can  both  encourage 
the  establishment  of  airports  and  protect  them  once  they  have  been 
established.  I  am  sure  that  you,  as  city  and  county  planning  officials  and 
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experts,  will  agree  that  this  is  not  only  your  responsibility  but  a  great 
opportunity  for  you. 

In  fact,  with  the  federal  airport  program  now  a  reality,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  are  faced  with  a  real  challenge.  I  am  confident  that  this 
challenge  will  be  met  and  successfully  countered. 

Effect  of  Airports  on  Surrounding  Property 

JOHN  B.  BAYARD,  JR. 

Director,  Airports  Division 

Homer  &  Shifrin  and  Smith,  Hinchman  &  Grylls 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  for  this  opportunity  of  discussing  a  problem  which,  I 
believe,  will  present  itself  to  you  increasingly  often  in  the  days  to  come. 

Long  experience  with  the  airports  service  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  has  made  me  realize  the  basic  importance  of  the  airport 
to  the  growth  of  aviation  and  it  brought  home  to  me  also  the  fact  that 
the  establishment  of  an  airport  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish,  at 
least  not  in  the  large  urban  centers  where  they  are  badly  needed. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  made  every  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  planning  officials  the  real  problem  that  exists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  community  system  of  airports.  The  inclusion 
of  airports  in  the  community  plan  is  one  essential  step  toward  public 
acceptance  of  the  various  types  of  airports  as  a  community  necessity. 
Unless  this  goal  is  attained  through  proper  planning  and  public  educa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  airports  will  be  seriously  retarded.  This 
problem  is  especially  pressing  in  the  cities  where  airport  requirements 
are  growing  constantly  and  are  being  only  partially  satisfied. 

One  of  the  outstanding  handicaps  to  the  establishment  of  airports 
where  they  are  needed  is  the  real  or  imagined  effects  of  an  airport  on 
surrounding  property.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  present  an  ana- 
lytical study  of  this  subject  because  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  material 
readily  at  hand  to  analyze.  I  grant  that  this  is  a  ripe  field  for  some  funda- 
mental research  and  firmly  believe  that  such  work  would  be  a  signal 
contribution  to  the  basic  data  necessary  for  proper  airport  planning. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  limit  my  discussion  to  a  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  airports  on  surrounding 
property  with  a  view  toward  shaping  up  a  procedure  or  plan  for  this 
purpose.  Certainly,  I  know  of  no  other  group  more  directly  concerned 
with,  or  better  qualified  to  produce,  a  solution  than  the  planning  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States.  Also,  because  I  am  now  associated  with  the 
firms  of  Horner  and  Shifrin  of  St.  Louis  and  Smith,  Hinchman  &  Grylls, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit  as  director  of  their  joint  airport  division,  I  shall  include 
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some  information  on  the  specific  problem  which  we  found  in  preparing 
a  co-ordinated  airport  plan  for  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Aviation  Plan- 
ning Authority. 

Before  attempting  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  airports 
on  surrounding  property,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand  something 
of  the  different  types  of  airports  and  their  part  in  community  aviation. 
These  distinctions,  I  believe,  are  essential  if  we  are  to  gain  any  marked 
degree  of  public  acceptance  of  airports. 

As  an  example,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  shortly  before  I  left  Washington  in  connection  with  a  hearing 
before  the  Maryland  State  Aviation  Commission.  Some  people  had 
bought  a  golf  club  on  the  outskirts  of  Washington  and  desired  to  estab- 
lish an  airport  on  some  surplus  land  in  order  to  develop  an  aviation 
country  club.  Their  request  for  an  airport  license  was  opposed  by  many 
of  the  surrounding  property  owners  and  the  hearing  was  held  to  give 
both  sides  an  opportunity  to  present  their  stories.  One  of  those  opposing 
the  granting  of  the  license  was  the  headmaster  of  a  boys  school  located 
about  two  miles  from  the  proposed  landing  strip  and  at  an  angle  to  the 
normal  traffic  flow.  This  gentleman  was  very  fearful  of  the  effect  of  the 
noise  of  the  aircraft  on  his  students.  He  had  just  been  released  from  the 
army  and  had  served  with  the  air  forces  in  the  South  Pacific  as  a  ground 
officer  and  at  one  time  had  been  stationed  at  a  medium  bomber  strip.  He 
testified  that  when  the  planes  took  off  for  a  mission  the  noise  was  terrific 
and  he  didn't  see  how  his  students  could  study  properly  under  similar 
conditions. 

Such  a  comparison  of  course,  is  ridiculous,  but  his  opposition  to  the 
airport  was  no  less  real  and  his  vivid  story  of  the  noise  might  well  have 
influenced  other  interested  persons  who,  up  until  that  time,  were  not 
opposed  to  the  airport. 

There  is  a  definite  need,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  for  the  design 
of  airports  for  several  general  types  of  flying,  each  with  its  own  special 
requirements  and  standards  of  safety.  The  CAA  in  its  booklet,  Airport 
Planning  for  Urban  Areas,  suggests  that  these  requirements  may  best 
be  met  by  the  planning  of  separate  airports  for  military  flying,  transport 
flying,  freight  and  feeder-line  services,  private  flying  and  miscellaneous 
commercial  flying,  including  aircraft  sales  and  service,  testing,  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  flight  instruction,  charter  services,  aircraft  rentals  and 
related  activities.  It  is  apparent  that  as  these  widely  varying  types  of  flying 
each  has  its  own  special  requirements  and  standards  of  safety,  so  also 
does  the  particular  airport  designed  to  accommodate  the  flying  activities 
have  a  set  of  requirements  for  facilities  and  services  which  may  have 
different  effects  on  the  surrounding  property. 

In  preparing  the  airport  plan  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  we 
grouped  the  area's  airport  requirements  into  four  classes  served  by  four 
types  of  airports,  i.e.:  major  airports,  intermediate  airports,  minor  air- 
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ports  and  personal  flying  fields.  Each  of  these  types  has  a  specific  function 
to  perform  in  the  community  plan  of  airports.  In  return  each  has  specific 
demands  to  make  upon  the  community.  Each  airport  must  compete  for 
relatively  large  areas  of  land  varying  from  around  2,000  acres  for  the 
major  airport  to  40  or  60  acres  for  some  of  the  personal  flying  fields. 

In  order  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  functions  of  the  various 
types  of  airports  and  their  demands  upon  other  community  facilities,  each 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  has  in  mind  a  picture  of  a  major  airport.  Cer- 
tainly, enough  has  been  written  about  Idlewild,  Washington  National, 
and  others  to  conjure  up  a  visualization  of  a  vast  area  filled  with  run- 
ways, huge  aprons,  miles  of  buildings,  shops,  stores  and  so  forth.  (I 
have  to  inject  at  this  point  that  very  little  has  been  written  about  the 
feelings  of  the  slightly  bewildered  air  traveler  swallowed  up  by  this 
monster  and  bouncing  around  in  its  rather  complicated  insides.) 

The  area  required  for  such  a  development  varies  from  1,500  acres 
up  depending  apparently  somewhat  upon  actual  requirements,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  promoters  of  the  project.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  an  area  being  within  a  reasonable  distance  to  the  center 
of  the  area  can  be  diverted  to  airport  use  without  a  major  effect  on  the 
property  adjacent  to  the  site,  and  some  repercussions  on  the  entire  land- 
use  pattern  for  the  region. 

In  addition  to  this  area,  excellent  ground  transportation  facilities 
(to  all  areas  in  the  region)  will  be  essential.  If  such  roads  and  highways 
do  not  exist  they  must  eventually  be  developed.  For  instance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Detroit  plan,  we  estimated  that  by  1960  the  highway 
connections  to  the  airport  would  have  to  have  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  cars  and  buses  carrying  2,400  passengers  during  the  peak  hour,  to 
which  would  be  added  the  traffic  of  thousands  of  employees. 

It  appears  obvious  that  in  some  areas  such  traffic  generation  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  property  while  in  others,  which  have  been 
undeveloped  because  of  lack  of  adequate  highways,  the  establishment  of 
such  facilities  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  property  in  the  entire 
area. 

Any  major  airport  will  also  be  designed  for  constant  use  day  and 
night.  The  peak  hour  expected  capacity  for  Idlewild  is  360  or  one  plane 
movement  per  10  seconds  and  for  Detroit  106  during  the  peak  hour  or 
about  2  per  minute. 

The  pattern  of  the  airport  is  also  an  important  factor  in  limiting  its 
possible  effect  on  surrounding  property.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  area  of  approach  zones  of  a  tangential  runway  pattern 
field  and  that  of  a  parallel  runway  pattern.  The  former  practically 
blankets  the  entire  circumference  of  the  airport,  while  the  latter  is 
limited  to  three  or  at  the  most  four  directions. 

The   intermediate  airports  are  to  function  as  bases  for  the  non- 
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scheduled  operators  of  aircraft  of  transport  size,  but  not  subject  to  the 
rigid  limitations  of  the  air  transport  category  of  the  civil  air  regulations. 
In  area  this  type  of  airport  would  require  from  300  to  500  acres;  have 
runways  in  two  or  three  directions  and  have  a  much  lower  frequency 
of  use  as  compared  to  the  major  terminal.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
principal  users  of  this  type  of  facility  would  be  the  industries  of  an  area. 

If  through  proper  planning  these  fields  are  so  located  as  to  serve 
the  region's  industrial  areas  then  it  would  appear  that  no  depreciating 
effect  would  be  felt  on  surrounding  property. 

The  minor  airports  provide  properly  designed  facilities  for  the  use 
of  non-scheduled  operators  of  medium  weight  aircraft  whether  used 
commercially  or  privately.  The  area  required  for  such  fields  varies  from 
160  to  250  acres,  probably  with  runways  or  landing  strips  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  frequency  of  use  of  this  type  of  airport  will  probably  be  high 
during  the  day  but  reaching  a  low  level  during  the  night. 

Personal  plane  flying  fields  are  those  which  serve  the  personal  plane 
owners  in  a  relatively  small  area.  In  area,  acceptable  facilities  of  this 
type  can  be  developed  on  40  to  80  acres.  Low  acreage  has  several  ad- 
vantages from  a  planning  standpoint  and  I  believe  these  advantages  will 
also  increase  the  public  tolerance  of  this  type  of  facility.  Its  frequency  of 
use  should  be  relatively  low  both  in  the  daytime  and  of  course,  at  night. 

This  is  the  type  of  airport  which  is  essential  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  civil  flying  and  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  the  hardest  to  get 
established  in  the  areas  where  it  is  needed.  These  are  the  airports  which 
are  constantly  being  opposed  by  people  to  whom  the  difference  between 
the  type  of  operations  conducted  thereon  and  those  at  a  major  terminal 
has  never  been  clearly  explained. 

To  my  mind  the  personal  plane  flying  field  of  the  future  is  a  neigh- 
borhood affair  with  most  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  airport  of 
today  eliminated.  The  first  objectionable  feature  to  be  eliminated  and 
the  easiest  to  correct  in  unsightliness,  both  in  landscaping  and  in  build- 
ings; the  second  is  the  level  of  operations  and  by  this  I  mean  rigid  con- 
trol of  the  flying  operations  and  conduct  of  the  operation,  the  elimination 
of  the  roadside  hot-dog  shacks  and  beer  gardens  surrounding  or  on  the 
field  itself;  and  the  third  is  the  transfer  of  training  activities  to  the  minor 
airports  or  especially  located  training  fields  in  areas  where  these  opera- 
tions can  be  conducted  without  interference. 

Again  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  facilities  must  be  ultimately 
accepted  by  the  public.  However,  we,  who  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  aviation,  must  do  our  part  in  placing  our  own 
house  in  order  through  the  elimination  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  those 
features  of  flying  and  airports  which  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
has  found  objectionable. 

Many  of  the  particular  types  of  aviation  activities  treated  separately 
in  the  development  of  an  airport  plan  for  a  large  urban  area  may  be 
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consolidated  on  one  airport  in  smaller  communities  as  they  are  all  related. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  different  activities  which  take  place  on 
airports  of  the  various  types  in  order  to  provide  a  background  upon 
which  to  base  the  proper  location  of  an  airport  of  a  particular  type  in  the 
community  plan  where  it  will  render  the  maximum  service  and  at  the 
same  time  be  as  compatible  as  possible  with  the  land  use  of  the  area. 

Each  type  of  airport,  by  virtue  of  its  aviation  operations,  has  certain 
subsidiary  requirements  which  affect  the  surrounding  area.  These  re- 
quirements may  be  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  Area  of  land  required;  (2) 
flying  and  attendant  noise;  (3)  ground  traffic  generated;  (4)  type  of 
personnel  employed. 

It  would  appear  that  with  the  exception  of  item  (2)  airports  of  all 
types  and  in  sufficient  numbers  could  be  worked  into  a  community  plan 
with  no  ill  effects  on  surrounding  property.  In  theory  then  the  only 
time  when  objections  would  be  registered  to  the  establishment  of  an 
airport  would  occur  when  an  airport  of  the  wrong  type  is  proposed  in 
an  area,  or  where  there  does  not  exist  a  clear  understanding  of  the  types 
of  airports  and  the  kinds  of  activities  undertaken  at  each. 

Perhaps  then  we  can  put  our  finger  on  the  one  prime  deterrent  to 
airport  and  community  compatibility  and  that  is  the  noise  factor.  Avia- 
tion proponents  can  get  red  or  even  purple  in  the  face  in  expanding  on 
the  apparent  true  fact  that  light  planes  do  not  make  more  noise  than 
trucks,  buses  or  street-cars,  but  the  important  fact  is  that  most  people 
think  they  do. 

One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
airport  plan  for  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  was  the  selection  of  a 
location  for  a  major  air  terminal.  The  final  selection  was  made  after  a 
thorough  review  of  eleven  possible  sites  and  in  order  to  permit  the 
consideration  of  all  essential  factors  in  the  ultimate  selection,  we  asked 
Roy  Wenzlick  and  Company,  Economists  and  Appraisers  of  New  York 
and  St.  Louis,  to  study  five  sites  and  estimate  the  effect  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  major  air  terminal  on  existing  values  of  the 
property  surrounding  each  site.  In  developing  this  estimate  the  area 
surrounding  each  site  was  divided  into  two  strips,  the  first  half  mile  in 
width  adjacent  to  the  airport  and  the  succeeding  half  mile  beyond.  The 
values  of  the  various  properties  were  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  for  airport  sites. 

We  then,  with  the  assistance  of  expert  opinion,  placed  probable 
values  of  depreciation  on  the  different  classes  of  property,  recognizing 
in  some  instances  differences  in  distance  of  blocks  of  property  from  the 
airport  and  in  some  cases  natural  buffer  strips  which  do  or  will  exist 
such  as  railroads,  expressways,  parkways  and  other  public  reservations. 
Percentage  values  arrived  at  in  this  manner  were  then  averaged  for 
each  site  and  were  applied  to  the  total  values  in  order  to  develop  an 
approximate  gross  value  of  expected  depreciation. 
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In  general  no  depreciation  was  allowed  in  the  value  of  farm  land 
and  improvements  and  residential  property  where  already  adjacent  to 
an  existing  airport. 

The  average  depreciation  values  for  residential  buildings  in  the  O-1/^- 
mile  zone  varied  between  the  sites  from  a  low  of  27.5  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  34.1  per  cent;  in  the  same  zone  the  average  depreciation  of 
subdivision  property  varied  from  a  maximum  of  92.7  per  cent  to  a 
minimum  of  74.4  per  cent. 

In  the  next  zone,  from  l/2  to  1  mile  from  the  airport,  the  average 
depreciation  of  residential  building  values  varied  from  14.7  per  cent 
to  20.7  per  cent,  while  the  subdivision  property  depreciation  ranged 
from  89.5  per  cent  to  71  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  these  depreciation  ratios  that 
in  using  the  loss  in  property  values  for  comparing  the  various  sites  the 
estimated  depreciation  was  reduced  55  per  cent  on  the  basis  that  over 
a  period  of  years  the  immediate  depressing  effects  of  the  airport  would 
wear  off  and  some  of  the  loss  be  regained.  The  averages  for  the  residential 
and  subdivision  property  represent  a  summation  of  different  price  classes. 
The  range  of  true  values  disappears  through  the  process  of  averaging. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  there  follows  an  analysis  of  the  study  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  report,  limited  to  the  types  of  property  suffering 
depreciation. 


Number 

Unit 

Type 
of  Use 

Present 
Value 

Aver. 
Value 

Loss 

Depr. 
Value 

Site  1—0 

to  Vz  rnile  zone 

71 

Bldgs 

Residential 

$203,600 

$2850 

none 

$2850 

464 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

212,300 

460 

none 

460 

2576 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

270,700 

105 

none 

105 

Yz  to 

1  mile  zone 

238 

Bldgs 

Residential 

697,700 

2900 

none 

2900 

968 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

450,500 

465 

none 

465 

3352 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

372,100 

110 

none 

110 

Site  2-0 

to  l/2  mile  zone 

2105 

Bldgs 

Residential 

5,442,100 

2600 

$700 

1900 

1200 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

4,160,000 

3100 

2500 

600 

1680 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

480,000 

285 

none 

285 

'/2  tO  1 

mile  zone 

4010 

Bldgs 

Residential 

18,232,500 

4500 

850 

3650 

2960 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

7,002,000 

2350 

1760 

590 

1200 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

370,000 

310 

none 

310 

Site  3-0 

to  !/2  mile  zone 

862 

Bldgs 

Residential 

3,651,100 

4200 

1400 

2800 

1790 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

2,300,000 

1300 

1200 

100 

1410 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

429,000 

305 

no  loss 
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Number 

Unit 

Type 
of  Use 

Present 
Value 

Aver. 
Value 

Loss 

Depr. 
Value 

i/2    tO 

1  mile 

zone 

1088 

Bldgs 

Residential 

4,659,900 

4300 

890 

3410 

2250 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

2,169,000 

960 

860 

100 

2230 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

821,000 

370 

no  loss 

Site  4—0 

to  l/2  mile  zone 

978 

Bldgs 

Residential 

3,871,700 

4000 

930 

3070 

2200 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

1,902,000 

860 

660 

200 

1060 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

'/2tO 

1  mile 

zone 

1009 

Bldgs 

Residential 

3,036,700 

2800 

580 

2220 

2400 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

2,326,000 

960 

860 

100 

2080 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

620,000 

305 

no  loss 

Site  5—0 

to  l/2  r. 

nile  zone 

687 

Bldgs 

Residential 

2,302,800 

3400 

1100 

2300 

1204 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

935,300 

760 

650 

110 

1996 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

450,000 

230 

no  loss 

'/2tO 

1  mile 

zone 

1036 

Bldgs 

Residential 

3,462,000 

3300 

490 

2810 

1860 

Acres 

Subdivisions 

1,668,000 

900 

770 

130 

2620 

Acres 

Farm  Land 

570,000 

215 

no  loss 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  we  feel  that  major  airports  located  at 
or  outside  the  present  fringe  of  urban  development  will  have  no  depreci- 
ating effect  on  rural  land  value,  nor  will  they  have  a  depreciating  effect 
on  scattered  residential  sections.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  stimulate 
some  residential  development  of  a  moderate  price  class  and  some  small 
commercial  centers.  The  reason  for  this  latter  effect  is  that  a  large 
airport  employs  a  considerable  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  feel 
a  need  to  live  within  a  short  distance  of  their  place  of  employment. 
Demand  for  such  accommodations,  therefore,  will  produce  an  increase 
in  scattered  residential  development  up  to  the  point  where  the  needs 
are  fully  satisfied.  Experience,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  no  further 
considerable  residential  development  not  related  to  airport  employment 
is  likely  to  occur. 

The  general  matter  of  depreciation  of  property  values  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  airports  was  investigated  by  the  National  Association  of  As- 
sessing Officers  and  the  results  were  published  in  its  Bulletin  No.  25  of 
December  5,  1941.  The  results  of  the  Detroit  study  indicate  the  same 
tendency  found  in  the  majority  of  the  reports  in  this  bulletin. 

It  seems  that  noise  is  the  one  factor  having  the  greatest  depreciating 
effect  on  surrounding  property.  Aircraft  noise  is  therefore  the  most 
serious  deterrent  to  the  rapid  and  widespread  development  of  civil 
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aviation  because  of  its  being  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  opposing 
the  establishment  of  all  types  of  airports  and  particularly  those  serving 
the  residential  areas  which  are  most  vitally  needed  immediately. 

Census  Bureau  studies  of  the  growth  of  our  cities  indicate  that  the 
areas  of  urbanization  follow  the  main  arteries  of  traffic.  They  also  show 
that  the  blighted  areas  evolve  from  these  same  traffic  ways.  It  is,  I  believe, 
conceded  that  this  change  in  land  use  is  caused  by  the  noise  and  bustle 
which  make  the  main  thoroughfares  unsuitable  for  good  living.  How- 
ever, ground  noise  is  quickly  subdued  by  the  baffle  action  of  the  build- 
ings lining  the  streets  and  we  therefore  find  it  possible  to  develop 
excellent  residential  areas  fairly  close  to  main  highways,  railroads  and 
public  transportation  lines.  Aircraft  noise,  at  least  while  the  plane  is  in 
flight,  is  not  subjected  to  the  dampening  action  of  other  houses  or  build- 
ing, but  reaches  the  ground  lessened  only  by  the  natural  loss  in  power 
due  to  the  distance  traveled. 

It  is,  I  believe,  true  that  in  time  people  will  get  used  to  the  noise 
of  aircraft.  I  lived  in  one  of  the  approaches  to  Washington  national  air- 
port from  the  time  it  was  opened  until  just  recently  and,  except  in  the 
summer  when  the  windows  and  doors  were  open,  the  constant  drone  of 
the  planes  was  not  objectionable  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  provided  the 
drone  was  constant;  any  change  in  pitch  or  variation  in  tone  immedi- 
ately made  me  apprenhensive.  Perhaps  this  feeling  would  have  eventually 
disappeared,  I  don't  know.  I  do  feel  that  the  very  nature  of  aircraft  noise 
really  puts  the  future  growth  of  civil  flying  right  up  to  the  people  pri- 
marily concerned,  the  aircraft  and  engine  manufacturers. 

I  have  mentioned  previously  the  grave  danger  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  civil  flying  caused  by  the  loose  use  of  non-comparable  examples 
of  the  effect  of  airports  on  property.  Persons  opposing  the  establishment 
of  airports  may  take  as  an  example  the  depreciating  effect  of  an  im- 
properly located  airport  and  use  it  to  stop  the  establishment  of  many 
properly  located  facilities.  Such  action  can  be  stopped  if  the  proponents 
of  aviation  are  provided  with  a  factual  study  of  the  actual  effects  of 
both  properly  and  improperly  located  airports  of  all  types  on  the  sur- 
rounding property. 

An  undertaking  of  this  nature  would  not  be  a  simple  matter  and 
should  be  thoroughly  documented  with  facts  and  not  opinions.  At  least 
such  a  study  should  include  a  detailed  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
airport,  covering  land  acquisitions  and  costs  for  the  additional  property, 
the  changes  in  the  use  of  the  airport,  and  if  possible  the  number  of 
employees  at  the  field  at  the  various  stages  of  development. 

In  addition  the  changes  in  type  of  land  use  of  the  site  and  surround- 
ing area  should  be  traced,  and  the  general  evolution  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community.  This  material  should  cover  a  period  begin- 
ning at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  airport. 

The  valuation  of  the  properties  surrounding  the  airport  should  be 
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obtained  at  intervals  related  to  the  status  of  airport  development  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  obtain  the  relative  change  in  value  of  the  property  with 
respect  to  general  conditions  in  the  area.  Naturally  the  individual  prop- 
erties should  be  grouped  as  to  type,  price  class  and  relation  to  the 
approach  zones  of  the  airport  and  ground  traffic  arteries. 

No  study  of  this  character  would  be  complete  without  some  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  the  airport  on  the  extension  of  streets,  roads  and 
other  utilities  to  and  beyond  the  airport  with  resultant  beneficial  effect 
on  the  properties  thus  served. 

Material  of  this  character  would  supply  the  proponents  of  airport 
establishment  with  the  evidence  to  carry  on  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion toward  airport  acceptance,  and  at  the  same  time  open  their  eyes  to 
the  importance  and  benefits  of  proper  planning. 

REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

HAROLD  M.  MAYER 

Chief,  Division  of  Planning  Analysis 
Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission 

Most  of  the  discussion  was  concerned  with  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  police  power  and  of  eminent  domain  in  protecting  the 
approaches  of  airports.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  that  the  two 
methods  could  usually  be  used  in  combination. 

Mr.  Arthur  Comey  expressed  the  belief  that  airports  can  usually  be 
located  without  damage  of  property  rights.  He  pointed  out  that  unless 
airports  are  in  open  areas  or  in  residential  areas  with  very  low  density, 
they  would  not  be  located  at  all.  He  indicated  that  police  power  as  used 
in  zoning  must  be  based  upon  mutual  benefit  to  all  parties — a  condition 
which  does  not  exist  when  airports  are  located  near  undeveloped  land. 
Eminent  domain,  Mr.  Comey  stated,  differs  from  police  power  in  that 
payment  is  substituted  for  the  benefits  for  one  party,  which  eliminates 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  special  airport  zoning  as  dis- 
tinguished from  comprehensive  zoning.  According  to  Mr.  Comey,  the 
courts  will  not  generally  react  favorably  to  such  airport  zoning,  which 
will  tend  to  disappear. 

Mr.  Hunter  recommended  airport  zoning  as  a  partial  solution.  He 
pointed  out  that  when  the  height  limit  near  the  ends  of  the  runways 
is  too  low,  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  properties  are  deprived  of  their 
use.  Generally,  height  limits  can  not  be  imposed  for  a  distance  of  2,500 
feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  runways  without  payments  of  compensation 
to  the  property  owners  but  can  be  imposed  beyond  approximately  that 
distance.  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  the  belief  that  eminent  domain  should 
be  used  where  police  power  use  is  impracticable  or  unduly  confiscatory. 

The  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Kirby  as  to  whether  there 
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would  be  any  difference  in  the  zoning  of  private  airports  as  contrasted 
with  public  airports.  Mr.  Hunter  replied  that  in  his  opinion  airport 
zoning  will  be  as  helpful  to  privately-owned  airports  which  are  devoted 
to  public  use  as  to  those  which  are  publicly  owned.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  port  is  privately  used  and  not  for  a  public  purpose  it  can  have 
no  special  consideration.  Public  use  implies  that  the  airport  should  be 
opened  to  all  on  equal  terms.  Mr.  Hunter  suggested  that  state  licensing 
might  be  one  method  of  establishing  a  given  airport  as  a  public  utility. 
Mr.  Hunter  stated  that  there  would  be  no  legal  objection  to  authorizing 
the  purchase  of  adjoining  land  by  owners  of  private  airports  or  to  apply- 
ing police  power  to  the  vicinity  of  such  airports  if  assurance  could  be 
had  that  the  airports  would  remain  indefinitely  as  public  utilities.  If 
such  assurance  were  had  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
either  police  power  or  eminent  domain  or  both.  The  CAA  has  worked 
out  with  state  aviation  officials  a  model  act  for  state  licensing  of  airports. 

Insufficient  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  area  between  the 
ends  of  runways  and  the  airport  boundaries,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
M.  Orton.  He  pointed  out  that  Idlewild  was  originally  laid  out  with 
very  little  land  beyond  the  ends  of  the  runways  but  that  the  design  subse- 
quently had  to  be  changed.  According  to  Mr.  Orton,  the  zoning  should 
be  determined  by  the  distance  from  the  ends  of  the  runways,  rather 
than  the  airport  boundaries.  Mr.  Orton  stated  that  the  glide  angles  can 
usually  be  protected  without  special  airport  zoning  by  means  of  proper 
zoning  of  use  and  height  districts  near  airports.  In  no  case  in  New  York 
State  was  compensation  given  for  the  imposition  of  restrictions  near 
airports.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Orton  indicated 
that  this  point  is  still  doubtful  in  the  case  of  privately-owned  airports  by 
expressing  the  belief  that  some  zoning  protection  would  be  applied  for 
private  airports  in  a  near  built-up  area. 

A  periodic  review  of  utilization  of  land  dedicated  to  airport  use 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Menke,  in  order  to  determine  whether  all  land 
thus  set  aside  is  actually  needed  for  such  use. 

The  discussion  then  turned  to  the  question  of  the  effects  of  airports 
upon  surrounding  areas  with  particular  reference  to  land  values. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bayard  stated  that  in 
the  recent  Detroit  study  it  was  felt  that  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
the  values  of  land  surrounding  airports  and  hence  no  study  of  possible 
increases  in  land  value  was  made.  Mr.  Orton  stated  that  no  such  study 
had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Guardia  airport. 

Funds  used  for  purchase  of  property  to  protect  airport  approaches 
is  allowable  as  part  of  CAA  grants  to  local  authorities  under  the  recent 
airport  bill,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

In  New  York  State,  municipalities  other  than  New  York  City  can, 
according  to  Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  acquire  air  rights  for  elimination 
of  hazards  up  to  minimum  CAA  standards.  Police  power  can  be  used 
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for  the  regulation  of  obstructions  in  the  approach  zones  with  usual  right 
of  appeal.  Mr.  Heydecker  stated  that  this  simple  method  goes  a  long  way 
toward  the  objections  of  the  model  airport  zoning  act.  This  device  has 
been  adopted  by  two  of  the  three  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Westchester 
County  airport.  In  the  New  York  State  act  the  police  power  is  not  to  be 
used  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Bayard,  in  answer  to  a  question  raised  by  Mr.  Kirby,  expressed 
the  belief  that  airport  noises,  which  constitute  the  main  factor  causing 
depreciation  of  land  values  near  airports,  will  gradually  be  reduced.  Mr. 
Kirby  pointed  out  the  analogy  of  the  technological  progress  which  has 
gradually  reduced  the  noises  of  automobiles,  outboard  motors,  elevated 
railways  and  other  machines  and  devices  which  are  commonly  used. 


Is  Urban  Redevelopment  Possible 
Under  Existing  Legislation? 

CATHERINE  BAUER 
Lecturer  on  Housing,  Harvard  University 

This  is  today  a  question  rather  like  the  old  one  about  how  many 
angels  can  sit  on  the  end  of  a  pin.  Urban  redevelopment,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  the  term  has  habitually  been  used,  is  practically  im- 
possible today  under  any  legislation  in  most  cities  and  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  difficult  on  any  substantial  scale  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  seems  to  be  a  housing  shortage  .  .  .  have  you  heard?  And  even 
the  worst  slum  is  better  than  a  gutter.  Far  from  getting  rid  of  blight, 
most  planning  and  housing  officials  are  busy  as  bird-dogs  relaxing  stand- 
ards, throwing  up  Quonset  huts  on  playgrounds,  and  squeezing  two 
families  in  where  only  one  was  before. 

Well,  so  be  it.  The  housing  crisis  is  just  another  of  the  evil  effects 
of  war.  We'll  live  through  it  somehow  and  it  will,  after  all,  give  us  more 
time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  day  when  large-scale  central  reconstruc- 
tion is  once  more  feasible.  The  suburban  boom  will  increase  the  mess 
but  it  can't  be  helped  now.  We'll  have  to  wait. 

But  just  a  minute.  Most  of  this  talk  about  urban  redevelopment 
that  has  dominated  discussions  of  post-war  city  planning,  most  of  these 
new  state  laws  enacted  after  so  much  deliberation  and  with  such  large 
promises  to  the  citizenry,  have  supposedly  come  from  planners.  After 
all,  isn't  it  the  business  of  planners  to  figure  out  what's  coming  and 
prepare  us  to  meet  just  such  emergencies  as  the  one  we're  in?  The 
housing  shortage,  though  doubtless  unavoidable,  was  certainly  predicta- 
ble. And  if  all  these  laws  enacted  in  the  name  of  urban  redevelopment 
are  stymied  by  the  shortage  and  powerless  to  guide  the  impending  wave 
of  outlying  building,  just  what  can  they  accomplish,  now  or  later? 

Most  movements  tend  to  wind  along  in  well-worn  grooves.  Bernard 
Shaw  once  said  that  every  new  reform  in  England  had  to  go  through 
four  stages:  "It's  impossible;  it's  against  the  Bible;  it  will  bankrupt  the 
country;"  and  finally,  "We  knew  it  all  the  time." 

These  stages  are  all  recognizable  in  this  country,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  social  security,  public  roads,  zoning,  or  housing.  But  Shaw's 
list  omits  a  primary  characteristic  of  most  reform  movements  here,  par- 
ticularly in  housing  and,  above  all,  in  city  planning — a  quality  born,  I 
suppose,  of  our  habitual  optimism.  It  is  the  loving  care  with  which  over 
and  over,  we  kid  ourselves  as  to  the  scale  and  complexity  and  real 
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nature  of  the  problem  we're  trying  to  solve.  If  it  must  be  labeled,  it 
might  well  be  called  the  "Don't  look  now— it  might  upset  us"  stage. 

The  history  of  progress  in  housing  and  city  planning  in  the  United 
States  is  the  slow  and  painful  history  of  dispelling  successive  illusions, 
the  tortuous  unwinding  of  endless  rosy  veils  each  of  which  in  turn 
obscures  the  Facts  of  Life.  Some  of  these  veils  were  heirlooms  and  we 
were  very  attached  to  them.  The  most  venerable  in  the  housing  field 
was  the  notion  that  any  man,  if  he  worked  hard  and  didn't  drink  or 
beat  his  wife,  could  eventually  buy  a  nice  piece  of  land  and  build  thereon 
a  house  exactly  suiting  his  family's  needs  and  desires  ...  in  short,  the 
disbelief  in  poverty  and  in  the  limitations  of  the  house-building  mecha- 
nism. 

This  illusion  has  been  fairly  well  dispelled  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  But  its  counterpart  in  the  urban  redevelopment  movement— the 
belief  that  you  could  pay  a  couple  of  dollars  a  square  foot  for  blighted 
central  property,  build  thereon  such  spacious  and  pleasant  dwellings  that 
they  would  attract  people  back  from  the  siren  suburbs,  and  then  rent 
them  to  average  citizens  at  a  profit — is  apparently  still  prevalent  enough 
to  get  laws  through  legislatures.  This  fantasy,  however,  is  only  part  of 
some  deeper  illusions  underlying  the  whole  movement,  to  which  I 
shall  get  very  shortly. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  housing,  a  more  recent  example  of  self- 
deception  in  that  field  was  the  notion  that  various  types  of  housing 
reform  could  be  carried  on  all  by  themselves  in  a  vacuum,  without 
relation  to  each  other,  to  physical  planning,  to  fiscal  policy,  to  basic 
problems  of  local  government.  Government  at  all  levels  gradually  got 
involved  in  different  angles  of  the  housing  process — in  response  to  one 
or  another  emergency— and  the  result  was  a  complicated  mixture  of 
public  and  private  activities  and  responsibilities,  battling  each  with  the 
other  yet  far  from  providing  anything  remotely  resembling  a  satisfactory 
instrument  to  meet  either  emergency  or  long-term  needs.  Now  it  has 
become  fairly  clear  to  all  but  the  prejudiced  that  the  public  interest  is 
concerned  with  the  housing  problem  as  a  whole,  and  with  its  relation 
to  other  civic  and  national  problems,  and  that  an  instrument  must  be 
devised  whereby  some  over-all  decisions  can  be  made  and  the  various 
parts  fitted  together. 

The  war  emergency  helped  to  clarify  the  housing  picture  and  the 
shortage  is  dramatizing  it,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  some  possi- 
bility at  least,  through  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  of  making  durable 
progress. 

This  does  not  mean  the  end  of  all  self-deception  in  the  housing 
field  by  any  means.  I'll  mention  another  example  later  that  is  dogging 
us  very  seriously  right  now.  But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  housers 
have  been  learning  something  about  planning  .  .  .  making  up  for  a 
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weakness  which  I  seem  to  remember  hearing  planners  complain  about 
not  infrequently. 

But  what  about  the  planners?  Have  they  been  learning  anything 
about  housing?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  great  central  illusion  of 
the  urban  redevelopment  movement,  an  illusion  that  would  have  frus- 
trated most  of  the  work  of  the  past  several  years  even  had  there  been 
no  shortage,  has  been  the  notion  that  urban  redevelopment  could  be 
successfully  promoted  and  achieved  quite  apart  from  housing  issues 
and  housing  policy. 

There  have  been  two  fairly  distinct  stages  in  the  movement  for 
state  urban  redevelopment  legislation.  During  the  first  stage  leadership 
came  largely  from  groups  representing  property  rather  than  the  civic 
interest  as  a  whole,  and  the  primary  purpose  was,  I  think,  quite  clear: 
(1)  to  preserve  central  property  Values,  and  (2)  to  devise  something 
which  could  be  put  forward  as  a  substitute  for  slum  clearance  and 
public  housing  under  the  U.  S.  Housing  Act.  (I  am  aware  of  the  martyr 
complex  which  is  the  occupational  disease  of  public  housers  but,  after 
looking  up  some  of  the  early  redevelopment  proposals  by  the  Merchants 
Association  here  in  New  York,  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  some  of  the 
enacted  legislation,  I  think  that  is  not  a  biased  statement.)  The  idea, 
adopted  in  eleven  states,  was  to  grant  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
private  redevelopment  corporations,  with  or  without  planning  controls, 
and  occasionally  with  a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  partial  tax  abatement. 
Only  one  project  is  proceeding  under  these  laws— Stuyvesant  Town  in 
New  York.  Whether  or  not  this  development  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  warrants  the  substantial  subsidy  provided  has  been  debated  so  often 
that  I  hardly  need  to  go  into  it  here.  The  salient  facts,  however,  are  as 
follows:  the  population  of  a  congested  tenement  area  will  be  doubled; 
the  rents  will  be  at  a  level  which  only  7  per  cent  of  the  former  occupants 
could  afford  even  with  wartime  income;  minority  races  will  be  excluded; 
and  families  with  children  will  probably  not  be  welcome. 

In  the  second  stage  the  planners  had  more  of  a  hand.  The  im- 
propriety of  handing  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  private  corpora- 
tions came  to  be  recognized,  and  the  14  states  in  this  group  all  provided 
for  acquisition  of  the  land  solely  by  a  public  agency,  in  most  cases  a 
new  redevelopment  commission.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  New  York 
experience,  eloquent  pleas  were  made  by  Mr.  Bettman,  Mr.  Tilton,  Mr. 
Augur,  and  others,  to  maintain  the  initiative  for  the  determination  and 
replanning  of  redevelopment  areas  in  the  hands  of  the  planning  com- 
mission, and  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  acts  embody  this  principle. 
Only  a  few  of  them  include  any  provision  for  local  subsidy  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  land  for  rebuilding  purposes,  and  it  is  questionable  how 
many  of  them  would  permit  the  acceptance  of  federal  aid. 

In  their  original  prototypes,  both  sets  of  bills  carefully  avoided  all 
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consideration  of  the  housing  issues  involved.  As  time  went  on  and 
pressure  developed  from  labor  and  welfare-minded  groups,  some  sort 
of  directive  for  finding  quarters  for  displaced  families  was  attached  to 
a  few  of  the  acts.  Here  and  there  some  over-all  determination  as  to  rents 
in  the  redeveloped  projects  was  mentioned  as  part  of  the  plan  to  be 
approved.  And  in  a  few  states  it  is  possible  to  designate  the  local  au- 
thority as  the  land-acquisition  agency.  As  far  as  I  know,  however, 
there  is  no  effort  in  any  of  the  acts  to  set  rent  levels  in  accordance  with 
an  over-all  determination  for  the  whole  community  as  to  housing  needs 
and  the  housing  market. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  more  recent  wave  of  legisla- 
tion is  far  better  from  a  planning  point  of  view  than  the  earlier  acts. 
But  in  actual  practice,  considered  on  their  own  without  additional  state 
or  federal  financial  aid  (which  might  require  basic  amendments  before 
it  could  even  be  accepted)  these  more  enlightened  measures  may  prove 
to  be  even  deader  duds  than  the  others.  Any  greater  degree  of  public  aid 
available  under  them  might  well  be  offset,  in  attractiveness  to  private 
redevelopers,  by  their  stronger  planning  controls. 

The  trouble,  as  anyone  here  could  answer,  is  very  simple:  lack  of 
adequate  incentive.  Incentive  for  what?  For  profitable  residential  build- 
ing, particularly  of  a  suitable  quality  and  amenity  and  at  a  price  level 
within  reach  of  any  substantial  segment  of  the  potential  market. 

And  the  other  trouble,  even  more  obvious,  is  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing shelter  for  displaced  families  ...  an  obstacle  which,  it  is  now  clear, 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  most  redevelopment  proposals  for  many  years 
to  come,  with  or  without  legal  responsibility  for  rehousing,  unless  means 
are  available  to  rehouse  low-income  families  elsewhere,  beforehand.  Even 
in  Chicago,  with  a  substantial  state  appropriation  for  slum  acquisition 
and  a  bold  rehousing  policy  by  the  local  authority,  expectations  are  very 
tentative. 

So,  after  all  these  years  of  pretending  they  weren't  there,  the  move- 
ment is  stopped  on  housing  issues  after  all!  Neither  the  economic  nor 
the  social  Facts  of  Life  were  faced. 

Here  are  a  few  rough  figures  on  the  market  limitations  of  redevelop- 
ment under  existing  state  legislation,  based  on  reports  from  cities  all 
over  the  country.  With  the  best  financial  terms  likely  to  be  available 
without  new  housing  legislation,  with  construction  costs  lower  than  at 
present,  with  densities  usually  too  high  from  any  over-all  civic  point  of 
view,  and  including  local  subsidy  in  some  instances,  it  appears  that  mini- 
mum rents  would  in  general  be  around  $50  or  $60  a  month. 

Now  let  us  see  what  proportion  of  tenants  in  metropolitan  districts 
were  paying  as  much  as  $50  a  month  in  1940.  In  the  Northeastern 
states,  12  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central  states,  10  per  cent;  in  the 
South,  8  per  cent;  and  in  the  West,  also  8  per  cent.  Not  a  very  big  poten- 
tial market,  considering  that  a  large  majority  of  this  group  would  probably 
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prefer  to  live  in  outlying  areas  with  more  space  around  in  any  case.  A 
few  high-density,  high-rent  developments  might  eventually  get  done, 
but  the  cream  would  soon  be  skimmed.  Little  likelihood  by  such  a 
formula  of  rebuilding  those  "square  miles"  of  central  blight  we've  been 
talking  about. 

Well,  S.1592  may  pass,  including  Title  VI  providing  aid  for  the 
devaluation  of  blighted  areas.  Since  many  planners  have  been  distressed 
to  find  urban  redevelopment  tied  to  a  housing  bill,  let  us  consider  the 
possible  effect  of  this  title  by  itself.  Only  a  small  number  of  states  could 
take  advantage  of  it  without  amending  their  present  legislation  or 
passing  entirely  new  acts  but,  once  that  is  done,  here  is  unquestionably 
substantial  aid  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  the  land,  by  two-thirds  of  the 
price  or  more  where  necessary. 

Yet  even  all  this  does  not  automatically  solve  the  problem.  In  most 
cases  the  land  would  still  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  land  on 
the  outskirts.  Construction  in  central  areas  is  likely  to  be  more  expensive, 
too.  And  there  has  been  little  interest  in  rental  development  in  any  case. 
If  the  over-all  effective  market  for  private  housing  hardly  reaches  below 
the  top  third  income  group,  then  the  market  for  redevelopment  projects 
will  be  considerably  smaller,  even  allowing  for  maximum  assistance 
under  S.1592's  Tide  VI. 

And  besides,  there's  the  strong  condition  requiring  local  responsi- 
bility for  rehousing  displaced  families,  a  condition  absolutely  required 
by  the  labor  and  liberal  groups  without  whose  support  the  bill  could 
not  possibly  pass.  Even  without  an  abnormal  shortage,  some  public 
housing  would  be  necessary  in  most  cities  to  meet  this  requirement. 

So  ...  what?  Apparently  if  we  had  all  the  new  and  proposed 
powers  and  agencies  and  financial  aid  for  urban  redevelopment  func- 
tioning perfectly,  we  still  couldn't  do  very  much  about  it  without  addi- 
tional measures  to  enlarge  the  effective  market  for  new  housing. 

But  why  on  earth  should  this  be  such  an  astounding  discovery?  Why 
do  we  have  slums  and  blight  in  the  first  place?  Land  speculation  in- 
creased the  density  and  chaos  but  was  not  the  prime  cause.  Unenforced 
building  and  health  codes,  exploitive  landlords  and  neglected  upkeep 
are  all  a  corollary,  not  a  reason.  The  real  cause  and  reason  has  been  the 
ever  narrower  market  for  new  homes,  with  increasing  reliance  on  a 
filtration  process  that  works  beautifully  on  paper  but  in  practice  is  the 
very  mechanism  by  which  we  continually  produce  more  slums  and 
blight. 

What  we  need,  first  and  foremost,  is  a  universally  effective  housing 
market,  including  an  expansion  of  public  housing  and  a  whole  battery 
of  new  instruments  to  reach  the  middle  group.  The  sections  of  S.1592 
which  make  a  start  in  this  direction  are  just  as  important  for  urban 
redevelopment  as  Title  VI,  and  far  more  important  than  most  of  the 
legislation  adopted  after  so  much  hopeful  effort  in  so  many  states. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  worthwhile,  if  rather  presumptuous  on  my  part,  to 
explore  the  possible  reasons  for  the  planners'  neglect  of  these  elementary 
housing  issues. 

The  housing  rows  have  been  crude  and  violent  .  .  .  still  are,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  so.  And  I  wonder  if  there  has  not  been 
another  and  not  unrelated  illusion  quite  prevalent  among  the  planners — 
the  illusion  that  somehow,  some  day,  pure  reason  and  enlightened  com- 
mon sense  and  the  civic  welfare  would  triumph  in  even  the  hardest 
heart,  and  bold  city  planning  receive  the  full  support  of  property  in- 
terests without  the  vulgar  necessity  of  unpleasant  controversy. 

The  tip-oflf  from  the  original  conservative  promoters  of  urban  re- 
development was:  No  Housing  Reforms  Acceptable.  And  when  the  bold 
Urban  Land  Institute  proposals  came  along  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if 
the  planners  had  really  been  following  the  right  track.  But  I  wonder 
how  serious  those  proposals  were  ever  intended  to  be?  I  sometimes 
think  they  succeeded,  temporarily  at  least,  in  their  main  object  ...  the 
confusion  of  liberals  and  professionals  in  the  planning  and  housing  fields. 

In  my  humble  and  lay  opinion,  it  is  politically  naive  to  expect 
property  and  business  interests  ever  to  take  bona  fide  initiative  for  any 
real  change  or  reform  .  .  .  even  if  it  can  be  proven  to  be  in  their  direct 
interest  in  the  long  run.  For  one  thing,  change  or  reform  today  usually 
mean  public  action — control  and/or  subsidy.  Subsidy  is  sometimes  quite 
palatable  to  conservatives,  despite  any  principles  to  the  contrary,  but  only 
if  it  reaches  them  directly  enough  and  if  no  real  planning  or  controls  go 
along  with  it.  For  planning  means  changed  relationships — readjustments 
which,  though  more  profits  might  result,  can  mean  the  loss  of  this  or 
that  accidental  advantage  or  accustomed  privilege  along  the  way. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  many  civic  improvements  cannot  be 
achieved  by  unanimous  agreement,  and  certainly  should  be  achieved 
that  way  if  at  all  possible.  But  the  more  important  and  basic  they  are, 
the  more  likely  they  are  on  the  whole  to  touch  social  and  economic 
nerve-centers  that  lead  to  controversy. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  only  effective  way  to  accomplish  any  significant 
progressive  change  requiring  public  action  is  likely  to  be  through  that 
curious  rag-tag  political  mixture  known  as  "the  liberals"— labor,  welfare, 
religious  groups,  many  women's  organizations,  some  professional  out- 
fits, many  individual  businessmen  but  rarely  their  organizations  (and 
above  all,  not  their  national  organizations,  whose  paid  officers  have  a 
weakness  for  uncovering  bogey-men  just  to  prove  how  busy  they  are). 
The  only  thing  this  medley  group  has  in  common  is  that  its  members  are 
not  inherently  averse  to  change,  and  can  be  stimulated  to  work  for  a 
cause  in  the  public  interest. 

But  the  issues  must  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  posed  to  provide 
that  cause.  You  can't  tell  business  groups  on  the  one  hand  that  you're 
out  solely  to  save  the  status  quo  in  property  values — and  then  expect 
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labor  to  carry  the  ball  for  you.  If  you  let  urban  redevelopment  become 
the  willing  instrument  of  racial  isolationism  (the  current  desire,  ap- 
parently, of  several  northern  New  Jersey  planning  boards),  or  city 
planning  provide  a  forum  for  Morton  Bodfish  to  air  his  antediluvian 
housing  theories  (as  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  is  doing),  or  if  you 
use  zoning  laws  and  restrictive  covenants  largely  to  protect  upper-class 
suburban  property  owners  from  contact  with  ordinary  people — don't 
expect  the  liberals  to  take  you  too  seriously  when  you  bemoan  the  lack 
of  popular  support  for  your  proposals. 

All  I'm  saying  is  that  you  have  to  take  sides  to  accomplish  anything. 
In  a  democracy  operating  by  majority  decision  it's  far  more  important 
to  have  some  strong  and  enthusiastic  friends  than  just  not  to  have  ene- 
mies. In  fact,  enemies  are  quite  useful  sometimes:  they  publicize  and 
clarify  the  issues. 

And  don't  think  I'm  preaching  eternal  class  warfare.  This  is  just 
a  matter  of  human  nature  in  democratic  politics.  Once  a  reform  is 
really  rolling,  once  the  readjustment  has  been  made,  sooner  or  later 
most  conservatives  will  accept  it.  Like  the  British  Tories  on  most  of  the 
domestic  reforms  we  are  still  struggling  over,  they'll  even  act  as  if  they 
knew  it  all  the  time.  Look  at  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  the 
anti-trust  laws,  conservation,  federal  aid  for  roads  and  even  public  educa- 
tion. These  issues — all  respectable  now — were  all  originally  sparked  from 
left  of  center,  with  just  the  same  kind  of  emotional  controversy  now 
surrounding  housing.  The  original  and  epoch-making  Massachusetts 
city  planning  law  was  largely  pushed  through  the  legislature  by  a  labor 
man  and  a  few  social  workers. 

In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the  function  of  the  conserva- 
tive business  organizations  is  to  defend  the  status  quo,  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  too-rapid  change  and  experiment.  If  this  is  true,  then  it's  very  silly 
to  expect  them  suddenly  to  act  the  role  of  an  accelerator.  It  wouldn't 
even  be  seemly.  And  it's  no  use  trying  to  accomplish  anything  important 
by  endeavoring  to  look  harmless.  The  give-and-take  of  pressure-group 
action  is  far  better  understood  in  this  country  than  enlightened  ob- 
jectivity. 

The  two  independent  urban  redevelopment  bills  died  in  Congress 
for  lack  of  political  nourishment.  Whatever  vitality  the  movement  has 
today  is  because  it  is  increasingly  and  inevitably  tied  in  with  the  vulgar 
housing  rows  and  thus  gains  support,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from  the 
groups  organized  to  promote  housing  reform. 

Actually,  the  health  of  the  country  rests  on  the  fact  that  private 
enterprise  is  much  more  flexible  and  progressive  in  practice  than  it  is  in 
politics  and  official  pronouncements.  Adjustments  to  change  are  quickly 
made,  and  the  reforms  themselves  bring  about  new  supporters.  (The 
fantastic  example  today  is  the  spectacle  of  Wall  Street  backing  public 
housing  because  the  investment  houses  find  local  authority  bonds  profita- 
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ble.)  I  predict  that  this  is  the  last  major  all-out  fight  we'll  have  to  have 
on  public  housing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  insurance  compa- 
nies will  eventually  accept  as  their  own  idea  the  yield  insurance  provision 
in  S.1592.  But  no  one  should  be  surprised  that  they  opposed  the  whole 
bill  without  qualification  at  the  senate  hearings. 

Well,  I  have  made  my  soap-box  plea.  Shorn  of  presumptuous  oratory, 
it  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the  state  redevelopment  legislation  is 
practically  useless,  alone,  or  worse  than  useless,  due  largely  to  lack  of 
recognition  that  housing  is  the  core  of  the  redevelopment  problem  .  .  . 
but  that  S.1592,  if  passed  in  toto,  would  make  central  reconstruction 
theoretically  feasible. 

But  .  .  .  here's  this  shortage.  And  I  rather  think  that  both  of  us, 
planners  and  housers,  have  done  our  best  in  our  own  respective  ways  to 
miss  the  boat  in  the  current  crisis.  I  can  beat  my  own  breast  a  little  here. 
Nothing  occasioned  more  serious  talk  and  study  or  more  endless  confer- 
ences during  the  war  than  the  question  of  post-war  housing.  And  the 
basic  research  and  conclusions  as  to  long-term  policy  were  excellent  on 
the  whole.  Yet  all  strategy  centered  around  one  major  error — the  notion 
that  housing  would  again  become  an  issue  by  the  back  door  of  employ- 
ment. Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  this  will  be  an  important  angle.  But 
today  the  issue  is  more  houses — housing  for  its  own  sake — and  the  em- 
ployment angle  is  a  liability. 

Wyatt  has  done  as  much  as  any  single  man  could,  he  has  done  a 
miraculous  job  of  getting  the  country  and  even  perhaps  congress  to 
recognize  the  scale  and  urgency  of  the  crisis — but  the  job  could  have 
been  made  easier  by  better  preparation.  We  all  knew  the  statistics,  but 
we  didn't  really  see  their  dynamic  import  in  political  terms. 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  while  both  planners  and  housers  were 
stewing  around  over  the  reconstruction  of  central  blighted  areas,  we 
were  fast  approaching  a  long  period  during  the  course  of  which  prac- 
tically nothing  could  be  torn  down.  Instead,  willy  nilly  and  whether 
or  not  we  like  it  or  are  prepared  to  meet  it,  the  biggest  suburban  boom 
of  all  time  is  upon  us— the  biggest  and  probably  the  last  of  this  scale. 

Within  the  next  two  years  we  must  somehow  manage  to  build  3 
million  homes,  and  even  this  will  barely  meet  the  most  desperate  needs 
of  the  veterans.  Within  the  next  five  years  we  should  build  6  million 
new  non-farm  homes — homes  for  20  to  25  million  people. 

New  homes  for  one-sixth  of  our  population— practically  all  on  out- 
lying land,  probably  the  vast  majority  outside  the  big  cities  entirely. 
Their  location  and  design  will  make,  or  finally  break,  our  metropolitan 
regions.  On  their  success  or  failure  as  part  of  the  urban  organism  will 
hang  the  reputations  of  a  whole  generation  of  housers  and  planners  .  .  . 
our  generation.  Walking  in  and  out  of  the  meetings  at  this  conference 
I  have  been  shocked  to  hear  not  one  note  of  urgency  or  concern  as  to  the 
planning  of  the  emergency  housing  program. 
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Yet  the  whole  shape  and  quality  and  efficiency  of  urban  environ- 
ment for  a  generation  to  come  is  about  to  be  set.  Will  the  results  of  this 
boom  merely  add  to  the  areas  of  "potential  blight?"  Where  do  we  want 
these  houses  to  go?  In  another  ragged  formless  fringe  graying  the  last 
remaining  open  country  in  our  metropolitan  areas?  Or  in  planned  com- 
munity units  with  breathing  space  between?  Will  the  relation  between 
living  and  work  places  become  more  chaotic  and  wasteful  than  ever,  the 
traffic  and  transportation  problem  still  more  insoluble?  Or  shall  we  try 
to  organize  the  outward  flood  into  a  sensible  pattern  of  satellite  towns 
each  with  varied  residence,  business  and  industry?  What  standards  of 
community  design  do  we  want?  Must  we  continue  that  fearful  trend  to- 
ward segregated  one-class,  one-type,  one-use,  one-race  ant-heaps  which 
we  sometimes  have  the  nerve  to  call  "planned  neighborhoods?" 

And  assuming  we  have  some  positive  preferences  in  these  matters, 
how  can  we  put  them  into  effect?  Are  we,  in  fact,  much  better  off  than 
we  were  ten  years  ago,  or  even  after  the  last  war,  with  respect  to  the 
guidance  and  control  of  outlying  development?  We've  gone  to  great 
trouble  to  put  25  so-called  urban  redevelopment  laws  through  state  legis- 
latures. Is  there  even  one  of  them  that  can  help  us  in  this  emergency? 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  about  six  words  in  Tide  VI  of  S.1592  which,  if 
they  survive  the  house,  might  offer  a  loophole  for  land  acquisition  in 
unbuilt  areas. 

All  this  merely  dramatizes  that  last  illusion  inherent  in  all  the  con- 
notations of  the  phrase  "urban  redevelopment"— the  notion  that  it  can 
really  be  done  on  a  town-by-town  basis  by  dealing  solely  with  blighted 
areas  as  such.  If  we  had  been  thinking  of  urban  redevelopment  in 
dynamic  terms — population  movements,  density,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  new  homes,  class  and  race  relations,  community  and  regional  integra- 
tion— and  not  just  in  terms  of  a  lot  of  unpleasant  old  buildings,  declining 
values  and  tax  rates  (the  City  Beautiful  fallacy  in  reverse),  we  should 
never  have  thus  deceived  ourselves.  Even  the  simple  question  of  provid- 
ing shelter  for  displaced  families,  to  permit  demolition  later,  should  have 
been  enough  to  make  us  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  region. 

What  we  need,  of  course,  is  representative  regional  government  with 
a  unified  and  effective  land-use  policy.  It's  too  late  for  that  in  this  boom, 
but  surely  this  is  the  time  if  ever  to  take  some  step  in  that  direction,  to 
help  people  to  begin  to  think  of  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  whole  area. 
Instead,  we  urge  them  to  "save"  this  or  that  segment,  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest. 

Much  of  what  we've  been  doing  these  past  years — planners  and 
housers  alike — sounded  like  planning.  Actually  it  was  little  more  than 
timid  opportunism.  We  would  have  been  stronger  now  had  we  been 
bolder,  more  idealistic,  yes  even  more  visionary.  Democracy  does  not, 
alas,  absolve  the  experts  from  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
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REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

VICTOR  BRINGE 

Land  and  Public  Services  Branch,  National  Housing  Agency 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ascher,  opened  the  session  by  pointing 
out  that  earlier  efforts  had  already  led  to  federal  legislation  for  urban 
redevelopment  which  had  recently  passed  one  of  the  houses  of  congress. 
At  the  hearings  on  S.1592  no  one  addressed  himself  to  Title  VI  and 
there  was  no  senate  opposition  to  that  part  of  the  bill.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  were  in  progress  projects  as  follows:  4  projects  under 
the  1943  urban  redevelopment  companies  law  aggregating  50,000  rooms, 
by  savings  banks  under  the  banking  law,  2  projects  totalling  6,000  rooms, 
and  under  the  state  insurance  law,  3  projects  with  26,000  rooms.  Phila- 
delphia had  just  set  up  a  redevelopment  authority  under  new  state  legis- 
lation. Urban  redevelopment  was  here.  Was  it  the  kind  we  want? 

Following  Miss  Bauer's  address,  the  chairman  commented  that  al- 
though Catherine  Bauer  had  delivered  a  splendid  address,  it  made  the 
outlook  appear  to  be  somewhat  discouraging.  For  an  additional  view- 
point he  called  upon  Mr.  George  van  Schaick,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  real  estate  mortgage  loans  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
former  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  member 
of  NAHO's  committee  on  private-public  cooperation,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Citizens'  Housing  Council  of  N.  Y.,  and  a  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  planning  and  housing  problems. 

Mr.  van  Schaick  felt  himself  unable  to  concur  in  the  pessimistic 
picture  presented  by  Miss  Bauer  and  pointed  to  more  hopeful  signs  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  beginning  with  the  investigations  of  the  1930's 
and  citing  the  statement  of  public  policy  expressed  in  section  2  of  the 
New  York  redevelopment  companies  act.  He  pointed  to  the  recent 
Rheinstein  and  McGoldrick  plans  in  New  York  City  whereby  the  city 
directly  moved  to  acquire  land,  to  replan  it  and  to  dispose  of  it  under 
controls  of  use,  as  evidences  of  an  increase  in  the  realization  that  munici- 
palities themselves  will  find  it  necessary  to  take  affirmative  leadership 
in  moving  toward  a  solution  to  the  problem,  which  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  private  group  to  solve.  Current  state  legislation  might  prove 
to  be  the  initial  steps  in  solving  the  problem.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  he  believed  that  the  states  would  respond 
with  an  avalanche  of  legislation. 

The  chairman  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  enough  encouragement 
in  the  present  situation  to  send  the  members  of  the  society  from  this 
meeting  in  a  somewhat  optimistic  frame  of  mind.  He  asked  for  com- 
ments from  persons  present  from  a  number  of  the  states  on  the  develop- 
ments current  in  those  states. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  stated  that  a  number  of  laws  had  been  put 
on  the  books  in  Illinois  recently,  two  of  which  might  be  of  interest  to 
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the  group.  One  made  appropriations  to  the  municipalities  for  slum  land 
acquisition,  the  other  permitted  local  bonding  for  this  purpose.  She 
stated  that  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  was  acquiring  vacant  land 
under  one  of  these  bills  using  as  authority  to  do  so  the  words  "funds 
appropriated  may  be  used  for  costs  incident  to  slum  clearance."  Income 
and  other  surveys  of  present  residents  of  slum  areas  were  going  forward. 
She  mentioned  the  need  to  consider  the  by-products  of  urban  redevelop- 
ment in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  small  businesses  displaced, 
such  as  the  corner  grocer  and  undertaker. 

Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  spoke  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislation  and  devel- 
opments under  it.  A  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority  has  been 
appointed.  There  must  be  close  collaboration  between  the  redevelopment 
authority,  the  plan  commission  and  the  housing  authority.  Opinion  in 
Philadelphia  was  not  in  favor  of  large-scale  demolition  but  rather  that 
large-scale  reshuffling  of  people  should  be  avoided.  Thus,  precinct  and 
ward  leaders  object  to  certain  projects  and  these  problems  must  be  faced. 
More  basically,  we  must  reckon  the  social  costs  of  wide-spread  dislocation 
of  people's  living  pattern  and  resort  to  mass  dispersion  most  reluctantly. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  redevelopment  job  could  be  accomplished  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

The  chairman  mentioned  the  problem  faced  by  the  city  of  Warsaw 
as  explained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Syrkus,  the  architects  in  charge  of  the  re- 
planning  of  the  city,  now  in  this  country.  With  land  in  the  city  muni- 
cipalized, with  75  per  cent  of  the  structures  demolished,  and  with  a  25- 
year  history  of  preparation  for  replanning,  investments  in  underground 
utilities  and  other  factors  convinced  the  officials  that  present  forms  could 
not  be  altogether  given  up. 

Mr.  L.  Deming  Tilton  discussed  the  California  legislation.  It  was 
developed  by  a  group  composed  of  all  the  diverse  interests  affected— 
labor,  municipalities,  planners,  housers,  and  others.  The  act  placed  upon 
communities  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  comprehensive  plan, 
made  action  contingent  upon  approval  of  the  city  councils,  permitted 
the  redevelopment  authority  to  hold  land  pending  redevelopment,  and 
provided  for  cooperation  of  public  housing  agencies  either  as  takers  of 
land  or  as  redevelopment  authorities.  Development  of  outlying  land  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  act  because  that  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  planning  agencies  in  California  which  were  generally  strong  and 
widely  distributed.  It  was  accepted  that  public  housing  must  do  its  part 
in  the  program,  and  that  land  might  be  either  sold  or  leased.  Power  of 
eminent  domain  might  be  exercised  only  by  public  authority.  A  two- 
thirds  approval  of  affected  property  owners  was  required,  however,  which 
in  his  judgment  made  the  act  practically  unworkable.  Mr.  Tilton  believed 
that  the  legislature  will  eliminate  this  provision  in  1947.  The  CIO 
wanted  racial  guarantees  written  into  the  act  but  agreed  that  the  point 
might  be  left  out  at  this  time — the  issue  would  arise  when  the  first  specific 
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project  is  begun.  The  most  important  point  was  to  eliminate  the  sub- 
standard housing  in  our  cities  for  once  and  for  all,  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  Housers  and  planners  must  get  together  to  do  this  job. 

Mr.  George  Emery  reported  that  Detroit  was  initiating  a  program 
under  Mayor  Jeffries  corresponding  to  the  Rheinstein  and  McGoldrick 
proposal.  It  was  anticipated  that  an  area  would  be  acquired  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2(4  million  with  $500  thousand  in  the  current  year's  budget.  A 
condemnation  resolution  was  in  process.  The  city  council  and  mayor 
had  agreed  that  additional  funds  would  be  made  available,  the  area 
would  be  replanned,  and  sold  after  replanning.  Estimated  re-use  value 
was  20  per  cent,  without  considering  open-space  requirements.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  social  and  economic  benefits  plus  the  increased  tax 
base  will  justify  the  subsidy  by  Detroit  (without  federal  or  state  aid). 

Mr.  Carl  Feiss  of  Denver  discussed  the  Colorado  redevelopment  legis- 
lation briefly.  It  was  simple  and  short  and  was  passed  with  great  ease.  It 
required  master  plans;  there  were  only  three  cities  having  planning  com- 
missions which  might  comply — in  short  the  act  gave  lip  service  to 
planning. 

Mr.  Arthur  Comey  outlined  the  requirements  of  redevelopment 
legislation  in  his  opinion:  (1)  Grant  to  municipal  officials  to  declare 
areas  blighted.  (2)  Power  to  the  municipality  to  acquire  the  area.  (3) 
Provision  for  the  temporary  housing  of  the  displaced  people.  (4)  Power 
to  municipalities  to  appropriate  tax  funds  and  issue  bonds.  (5)  Power 
to  accept  grants-in-aid  under  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.  (6)  Require 
a  master  plan.  (7)  Power  to  sell  or  lease  land  remaining  after  the  public 
uses  are  decided. 

Mr.  Comey  said  that  he  believed  in  home  rule  and  felt  that  the 
cities  should  help  themselves  by  paying  for  planning  if  they  wanted  it. 
He  mentioned  also  the  desirability  of  municipal  promotion  of  muni- 
cipality-wide mutual  ownership.  He  offered  a  short,  simple  bill  that  he 
had  drafted  embodying  these  principles. 

Mr.  Frank  Sohn  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Plan  Commission,  member 
of  the  Ohio  Urban  Redevelopment  Commission,  reported  that  hearings 
had  recently  been  held  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio  by  the  commission.  So 
many  questions  had  been  raised  that  the  situation  was  rather  confused. 
It  appeared  that  Alfred  Bettman  was  not  of  a  firm  opinion  on  some  of 
these  questions  himself,  among  them  on  the  firm  requirement  for  a 
master  plan.  Questions  were  raised  about  the  obligation  to  rehouse  dis- 
placed residents  and  whether  the  establishment  of  an  authority  should 
be  voluntary  or  a  requirement.  It  was  hoped  that  a  good  bill  would 
come  out  of  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Richard  Steiner  of  the  Baltimore  Redevelopment  Commission 
explained  that  the  Baltimore  commission  was  set  up  and  operating. 
Authority  stemmed  from  the  state  constitution  which  eliminated  consti- 
tutional objections  but  froze  detailed  provisions  and  required  that 
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changes  wait  until  1949.  He  pointed  out  that  urban  redevelopment  was 
not  really  competitive  with  public  housing  but  rather  with  fringe  devel- 
opment. A  rehabilitation  project  was  under  way  in  Baltimore  which 
would  utilize  row  housing.  In  this  manner  displacement  could  be 
avoided.  It  was  planned  to  use  and  enforce  all  possible  sanitary  standards 
and  use  backyards  as  a  common  area,  although  the  mechanics  of  this 
proposal  will  be  difficult.  Mr.  Steiner  stated  that  builders  and  developers 
would  not  be  interested  in  urban  redevelopment — the  money  incentive 
was  not  enough.  He  felt  that  the  real  estate  developer  will  not  pioneer 
in  this  field. 

The  chairman  summarized.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  although 
there  were  deficiencies  to  the  approach,  it  has  element  of  promise.  Mr. 
Ascher  stated  that  he  shared  Mr.  van  Schaick's  optimism  that  bit  by  bit 
progress  was  being  made.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  understanding. 
A  study  by  the  urban  development  division  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency  showed  that  if  the  federal  aid  proposed  in  S.1592  had  been  avail- 
able for  Stuyvesant  Town,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  come  out  with 
only  4,800  apartments  instead  of  8,800  (existing  density,  3,400)  and  the 
City  of  New  York  would  have  had  to  put  much  less  into  it.  He  urged 
the  audience  to  read  the  National  Housing  Agency's  bulletin  on  Urban 
Land  Assembly  and  also  a  forthcoming  bulletin,  Who  Owns  The  Slums. 
If  they  lead  to  studies  in  individual  communities  they  would  be  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Tracy  Augur  of  Knoxville  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Bauer  and  ac- 
knowledged on  behalf  of  the  planners  that  her  spanking  was  richly 
deserved.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  British  government  has  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  first  satellite  town  outside  of 
London  as  part  of  its  post-war  rebuilding,  and  that  it  expected  to  house 
1J4  million  people  in  satellite  towns.  He  stated  that  our  problem  could 
not  be  solved  by  the  municipalities  alone  because  the  real  issue  went 
beyond  city  limits;  that  we  would  be  forced,  like  the  British,  to  consider 
satellite  towns  and  garden  cities  as  part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


The  Economic  Background  for  State  Planning 

V.  B.  STANBERY 

Chief  of  Technical  Staff 
California  State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission 

There  should  be  no  need  to  argue  with  planners  about  the  im- 
portance of  economic  factors  in  state  planning.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  cliche' 
that  the  purpose  of  planning  is  to  enable  people  not  only  to  live  better  but 
also  to  make  a  better  living.  A  large  part  of  the  work  of  state  planning 
boards  is  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  toward  helping  the  people  of  their 
states  increase  their  income  and  raise  their  plane  of  living.  But,  whether 
we  are  aiming  directly  at  economic  expansion  or  are  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  improving  physical  facilities,  these  troublesome  economic 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  relatively  few  physical 
improvements  of  consequence  that  are  not  in  some  degree  affected  by 
or  do  not  themselves  effect  changes  in  the  economic  side  of  human 
affairs. 

As  I  see  it,  the  question  here  is  not  so  much  that  of  expounding  the 
place  and  importance  of  economics  in  state  planning  as  it  is  of  deter- 
mining ways  and  means  by  which  economic  needs  and  opportunities 
can  be  given  adequate  consideration  in  our  planning  work. 

Nearly  every  planning  program  involves  some  form  of  economic 
analysis.  The  figures  may  deal  with  employment,  land  use,  taxation,  or, 
in  fact,  with  any  statistics  that  the  planners  select  to  support  their  conclu- 
sions. The  mere  inclusion  of  such  data,  however,  together  with  some 
brief  statement  about  the  figures  often  fails  to  satisfy  the  criterion  of 
"adequate  consideration  of  economic  factors."  Occasionally  the  studies 
selected  reflect  inadequate  advance  planning  by  the  authors  or  an  un- 
willingness to  grapple  with  more  controversial  questions.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  significant  economic  characteristics  and  trends  of  the  area 
are  frequently  ignored. 

I  believe  that  the  title  assigned  for  this  talk — The  Economic  Back- 
ground for  State  Planning — hints  at  part  of  our  difficulty.  We  think  of 
economic  data  and  economic  analysis  as  a  kind  of  stage  setting — as  a 
backdrop  for  the  show  itself  which  will  portray  the  action  that  the 
authors,  the  planners,  want  to  impress  upon  their  audience.  We  know 
the  show  must  have  a  proper  setting  but  we  don't  want  to  spend  too 
much  of  our  time  and  money  on  purely  scenic  effects.  Personally,  I 
think  that  economic  facts  and  factors  are  more  than  just  a  backdrop — 
they  play  a  part  in  the  show  itself  and  usually  an  important  part. 

Right  here  I  want  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is 
commonly  called  "economic  planning"  and  "planning  for  economic 
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development."  I  do  not  know  of  any  state  agency  that  is  doing  "eco- 
nomic planning" — that  is,  attempting  to  regulate  the  production  ami 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  within  its  state  by  establishing  gov- 
ernmental quotas  and  controls.  We  had  to  do  that  kind  of  planning 
on  a  national  scale  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Some  of  these  national 
controls  are  still  with  us  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  converted  our 
economy  to  peacetime  conditions  but  they  are  rapidly  being  relinquished. 
Within  a  short  time  they  will  probably  have  disappeared  completely. 
Without  a  single  exception,  I  believe  our  state  planning  and  state 
development  agencies,  no  matter  what  their  official  names,  are  "planning 
for  economic  development"  of  their  state  and  its  communities.  This  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  economic  planning. 

The  phrase  "planning  for  economic  development"  is  a  broad  and 
loose  definition.  Essentially,  it  is  an  attempt  to  obtain  general  agreement 
on  objectives,  directions  and  types  of  future  growth  and  to  point  out 
opportunities  and  lines  of  action  that  would  achieve  these  goals.  As  in 
all  public  planning,  results  are  to  be  achieved  through  the  voluntary 
cooperative  efforts  of  public  agencies,  private  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  working  together  under  democratic  procedures  (another 
cliche'). 

An  effective  job  of  "planning  for  economic  development"  involves 
many  kinds  of  action  and  concerted  efforts  on  a  broad  front.  It  requires 
fact-finding  and  research  into  economic  conditions  and  needs.  It  means 
organization  of  advisory  committees  and  groups  to  review  research 
reports  and  to  assist  in  formulating  recommendations.  It  requires  that 
the  relevant  facts  be  widely  disseminated  so  that  the  people  will  be 
informed  about  their  economic  problems  and  opportunities  and  the 
basis  for  planning  recommendations.  Finally,  it  requires  continual  and 
widespread  stimulation  of  interest,  planning  and  action  on  the  part  of 
agencies,  organizations  and  individuals  that  are  able  to  do  something 
about  economic  expansion. 

The  whole  field  of  state  planning  for  economic  development  is 
obviously  too  vast  and  complex  for  adequate  treatment  in  this  paper. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  it  and  more  volumes  will  be  written. 
All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  point  out  various  approaches  to  the 
problem  and  some  of  the  basic  economic  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  any  problem  requires  knowledge  of 
the  essential  facts  about  it.  Since  the  problem  is  that  of  expanding  the 
economy  of  our  states  and  developing  their  various  industries  and  com- 
munities, we  should  determine  what  facts  are  essential  and  how  they 
can  be  assembled  and  put  to  use.  What  types  of  economic  analysis  are 
needed?  What  are  their  purposes  and  uses? 

The  field  of  economic  research  is  almost  as  broad  as  the  field  of 
planning  itself.  It  ranges  from  the  charting  of  long-range  trends  and 
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patterns  of  resource  use  to  the  detailed  study  of  prospects  for  establish- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  factory  in  a  particular  area.  It  includes  analysis  of 
bank  deposits  and  bank  clearings  along  with  consideration  of  stream 
flow  recordings  at  a  potential  dam  site.  In  short,  it  is  a  wide  open  field. 
It  is,  therefore,  obviously  impossible  to  set  forth  any  categorical  rules 
concerning  economic  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  state  planning  agencies. 
The  kinds  of  analyses  to  be  made  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  data  can  readily  be  obtained  and  by  the  specific  programs 
each  board  chooses  to  undertake.  I  will,  however,  point  out  later  certain 
economic  data  that  are  basic  to  most  planning  programs  and  should  be 
so  recognized  in  our  planning  work. 

Looking  back  over  the  reports  published  by  state  planning  agencies 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  we  find  a  noticeable  similarity  in  the 
types  of  studies  made  by  these  agencies.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  have 
evolved  a  general  pattern  for  state  planning  board  reports.  These  reports, 
and  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  in  which  economic  data  or  economic 
analyses  provide  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  or  recommendations,  may 
be  grouped  roughly  into  the  following  general  classes. 

1.  Assembly  and  analysis  of  economic  data  pertaining  directly  to 
proposed  physical  improvements.  Analysis  of  the  cost  and  economic 
benefits  of  a  new  flood  control  dam  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  analysis. 
Review  of  financial  requirements  in  programming  public  works  is  an- 
other example. 

2.  Studies  of  past,  present  and  potential  development  of  particular 
natural  resources,  land,  water,  minerals,  etc.  We  have  all  seen  numerous 
reports  of  this  type. 

3.  Economic  studies  of  specific  industries  and  the  prospects  for  estab- 
lishing new  factories  or  expanding  existing  facilities  in  a  certain  area. 

4.  Special  studies  of  a  particular  economic  problem  or  a  particular 
phase  of  economy  per  se.  For  example,  studies  of  the  seasonality  of  em- 
ployment in  various  industries  and  areas. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  economy  of  the  state  or  of  its  various  sub-areas  as  a 
whole  showing  patterns  and  trends  of  growth.  I  believe  this  last  type  of 
analysis  to  be  fundamental  and  will  refer  to  it  again  later  on. 

These  five  types  of  economic  analysis  are,  of  course,  neither  complete 
or  definitive.  I  mention  them  merely  to  show  that  most  state  planning 
board  studies  fall  into  one  or  more  of  these  groups. 

At  the  same  time,  a  review  of  the  work  of  state  planning  and  devel- 
opment agencies  during  the  last  12  years  shows  a  marked  shift  in  the 
direction  of  their  efforts.  In  1934,  1935  and  1936,  there  was  great  enthusi- 
asm for  voluminous  reports  presenting  inventories  of  each  state's  physical 
resources— its  agricultural,  forest  and  recreational  lands,  its  water  and 
mineral  resources  and  its  wild  life.  At  that  time  our  thoughts  were 
concentrated  on  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources.  We 
felt  that  if  we  could  show  clearly  what  physical  resources  our  state  had, 
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the  uses  being  made  of  them  and  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be 
further  developed,  then  bold  and  aggressive  entrepreneurs  would  thereby 
be  persuaded  to  do  the  job  of  putting  them  to  larger  uses.  Our  approach 
then  was  largely  in  direction  of  things  toward  people — from  analysis  of 
available  physical  resources  to  the  outlining  of  programs  and  projects 
for  increasing  commodity  production.  Although  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  depression,  we  felt  that  if  only  production  could  be  increased  there 
would  be  jobs  for  all.  Our  emphasis  was  on  maintaining  and  enlarging 
productive  capacity. 

Then  we  began  to  realize  that  measuring  and  indicating  possible 
uses  for  natural  resources  were  not  enough.  Obstacles  in  the  path  of 
development  were  usually  too  numerous  and  obstinate  to  be  overcome 
by  the  mere  presentation  of  potentialities.  With  this  awareness  of  the 
inadequacy  of  resource  studies  alone,  state  planning  is  moving  toward 
consideration  of  other  and  more  urgent  problems,  especially  the  problem 
of  maintaining  high  levels  of  employment  and  incomes. 

We  are  gradually  shifting  our  attack  more  in  the  direction  from 
people  to  things — from  what  people  want  to  how  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed in  satisfying  those  wants.  We  know  that  the  consumer  makes  the 
job.  We  all  know  that  if  mass  purchasing  power  is  kept  high,  stores  and 
service  stations  will  employ  more  people,  factories  will  hire  more  workers, 
undeveloped  land,  water  and  mineral  resources  will  gradually  be  put  to 
use.  For  that  reason  we  are  now  programming  state-wide  public  works 
not  only  for  orderly  construction  of  needed  improvements  but  also  to 
supplement  other  employment  and  help  stabilize  the  construction  in- 
dustry when  the  need  arises.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  basic- 
studies  for  long-range  development  of  natural  resources.  These  will 
always  have  their  place  in  planning  programs.  The  point  here  is  that 
other  types  of  economic  analysis  are  also  necessary  in  state  planning. 

In  this  shift,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  led  the  way. 
It  began  to  examine  the  operations  of  our  economy  as  a  whole,  to  point 
out  directions  in  which  we  were  headed  and  how  we  might  steer  our 
course  to  avoid  the  economic  rocks.  It  published  a  monumental  work 
on  the  structure  of  the  American  economy.  It  indicated  ways  and  means 
for  keeping  employment  and  incomes  at  high  levels.  It  cooperated  with 
state  and  local  planning  agencies  in  initiating  surveys  of  regions  and 
areas  which  attempted  to  take  into  account  more  of  the  essential  eco- 
nomic facts  and  problems.  Then  came  the  war  and  widespread  interest 
in  post-war  planning.  The  Committee  for  Economic  Development  was 
created  to  make  studies  of  our  post-war  problems  and  to  stimulate  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  to  plan  post-war  expansions  so  that  employment 
would  be  high. 

Many  of  the  early  state  planning  boards  were  abolished  and  replaced 
with  new  agencies  having  new  titles.  We  now  have  state  publicity  and 
development  commissions,  state  resources  and  development  boards,  the 
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state  reconstruction  and  reemployment  commission  and  others  with  sim- 
ilar titles.  The  legislative  charter  for  most  of  these  new  agencies  provides 
authority  for  a  wide  range  of  state  planning. 

The  meaning  of  this  trend,  I  think,  is  unmistakable.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  state  planning  more  effective.  It  recognizes  that  economic  prob- 
lems are  becoming  predominant  in  our  affairs.  It  implies  that  state  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  than  merely  a  policeman  or  an  umpire  and  should 
participate  in  solving  these  problems.  It  indicates  a  realization  that  some 
kind  of  state  agency  is  needed  to  aid  the  people  in  developing  their  indus- 
tries and  communities.  Competition  between  states  for  new  factories,  for 
more  tourists  and  for  federal  aid  in  public  works,  housing,  airports  and 
similar  programs  has  become  so  intense  that  each  state  wants  a  commis- 
sion to  further  its  own  interests. 

It  represents  an  effort  to  relate  the  broader  phases  of  planning  for 
physical  improvements  more  closely  with  expansion  of  business  and  com- 
merce. It  emphasizes  that  physical  and  economic  development  both 
depend  upon  teamwork  and  cooperation  among  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  business  and  labor. 

Implicit  in  this  movement  is  the  establishment  of  an  agency  that  will 
assemble  in  one  place  authoritative  data  about  the  state  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers,  and  present  this  information  in  convenient  form  to  those 
who  will  use  it  or  who  can  be  persuaded  to  use  it.  It  recognizes  that 
effective  promotional  efforts  must  be  founded  on  a  solid  basis  of  facts. 

Every  year  we  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  economic 
analysis.  Also  we  realize  more  and  more  that  we  must  see  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Economic  conditions  as  a  whole  and  the  trends  of  economic  changes 
are  becoming  primary  determinants  for  our  decisions  and  action.  We 
have  become  fenced  in  by  our  increased  dependence  on  one  another.  As 
state  planners,  this  means  that  we  should  have  accurate  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  facts  about  the  economy  of  our  state  and  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  its  economic  life. 

The  dynamic  economic  facts  about  any  area  are  its  population,  labor 
force,  employment,  production,  consumption,  incomes  and  savings.  As 
far  as  data  are  obtainable  we  should  know  approximately  the  magnitude 
of  these  factors  and  the  directions  and  rates  of  change  in  each  of  them. 
We  should  also  know  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  state's  economy, 
such  as  cyclical  fluctuations  in  its  population  growth,  relative  rates  of 
increase  in  population  and  number  of  families,  trends  toward  the  redis- 
tribution of  employment,  which  activities  are  expanding  and  which  are 
on  the  downgrade.  We  ought  to  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  economic 
interrelationships  between  our  state  and  the  nation  and  changes  in  these 
relationships.  For  example,  to  what  extent  have  income  payments  in  our 
state  been  affected  by  fluctuations  in  national  income?  In  what  fields  are 
we  increasing  our  exchanges  of  goods  and  services  with  other  areas  of 
the  nation?  Not  only  should  we  have  these  and  other  significant  facts, 
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but  they  should  be  correlated  one  with  another  to  show  broad  patterns 
and  trends.  Such  basic  data  are  important  in  almost  every  phase  of  state 
planning. 

We  should  also  study  patterns  and  trends  of  the  various  economic 
areas  within  our  state.  If  we  are  to  assist  the  people  of  our  communities  in 
solving  their  own  problems,  we  ought  to  have  a  reasonably  good  under- 
standing of  their  local  economies  and  economic  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  historical  records  of  conditions  in  the  past,  there  is 
continual  need  for  the  best  obtainable  forecasts  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  probable  future  economic  changes.  Most  post-war  planning  studies 
attempted  to  provide  such  forecasts.  The  first  work  of  our  California 
commission  was  to  prepare  and  publish  estimates  and  forecasts  of  wartime 
and  post-war  population,  employment,  unemployment,  and  purchasing 
power  of  income  payments. 

The  over-all  analysis  suggested  here  is  not  a  one-time  job.  It  means 
continual  work  in  keeping  the  data  current,  revising  earlier  estimates  and 
making  new  forecasts.  The  need  for  such  continuous  economic  analysis 
on  a  national  scale  has  been  recognized  by  the  recent  creation  by  congress 
of  the  National  Economic  Council  to  present  integrated  information 
about  the  state  of  the  national  economy.  These  analyses  can  be  made 
rather  easily  for  the  nation  because  the  older  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  various  Bureaus 
in  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  have  been  regularly 
assembling  many  of  these  data.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  no  state  agency  is 
collecting  these  essential  facts  and  presenting  them  in  a  continuing  series 
of  integrated  reports  for  its  state.  While  most  state  planning  boards  have 
made  various  types  of  basic  economic  studies,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
population  growth,  employment  and  production  in  various  industries, 
the  data  are  seldom  kept  up  to  date  or  put  together  to  provide  an  adequate 
picture  of  current  and  impending  changes. 

One  method  of  preparing  these  integrated  analyses  is  in  the  form  of 
production  and  employment  estimate  reports.  The  National  Planning 
Association  and  other  research  groups  have  outlined  the  scope  and  nature 
of  such  reports.  I  realize  that  they  represent  a  new  departure  in  economic 
research.  Procedures  and  techniques  are  still  in  the  formative  stage. 
But,  I  believe,  we  can  gradually  develop  ways  and  means  for  obtaining 
most  of  the  data  for  our  states,  and  translating  them  into  high  and  low 
forecasts  both  for  the  long  pull  and  for  the  near  future. 

Because  of  their  small  appropriations  and  staff,  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  planning  offices  to  do  all  this  work  alone.  However,  arrange- 
ments can  probably  be  made  with  other  state  and  federal  departments  to 
furnish  much  of  the  data.  At  the  outset,  our  commission  solicited  the 
cooperation  of  the  research  and  statistical  divisions  of  other  state  depart- 
ments. A  State  Research  Coordinating  Committee  was  formed  to  pool 
research  facilities  and  extend  statistical  reporting  procedures  to  provide 
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more  economic  facts  about  our  state.  As  a  planning  agency,  our  commis- 
sion serves  as  a  coordinating  office  for  the  correlation  of  the  data  and 
preparation  of  the  forecasts. 

While  it  may  be  too  great  a  task  to  obtain  immediately  and  keep 
current  all  the  data  required  for  the  full  production  and  employment 
reports,  the  major  patterns  and  trends  of  each  state's  economy  can  be 
analyzed  and  plotted  at  relatively  small  expense.  The  uses  of  these  over- 
all analyses  and  forecasts  are  so  many  and  varied  that  only  a  few  can 
be  mentioned  briefly.  They  will  make  correlated  facts  and  figures  avail- 
able in  one  place,  instead  of  the  fragmentary  data  now  obtainable  only 
from  scattered  sources.  They  will  provide  information  for  the  governor 
and  the  legislature  in  determining  state  policies  and  programs.  They  are 
especially  useful  in  the  estimation  of  future  tax  revenues  by  state  and 
local  budget-making  offices.  They  have  many  uses  in  programs  for  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  public  works,  and  housing.  Authoritative 
up-to-date  figures  on  population,  employment,  incomes  and  production 
in  the  state  are  of  direct  aid  to  business  and  industrial  firms  in  surveying 
their  markets  and  planning  their  own  operations.  Some  of  these  data 
will  be  useful  for  long-range  programs;  others  as  guides  for  more  imme- 
diate action.  In  California  we  are  continually  besieged  with  requests 
for  such  data  and  forecasts  from  public  administrators,  business  and  labor 
organizations  and  individuals. 

I  have  stressed  this  type  of  economic  study  because  I  think  it  is  fun- 
damental and  implicit  in  the  work  of  all  state  planning  agencies.  Whether 
we  are  planning  state-wide  programs  for  airports  or  freeways,  or  for  bet- 
ter land  use,  or  are  assisting  communities  in  planning  their  own  physical 
facilities,  such  analyses  are  required  for  intelligent  decisions.  They  are 
obviously  important  in  planning  nearly  every  kind  of  business  expansion. 
They  furnish  the  necessary  foundation  for  detailed  studies  of  particular 
problems.  The  more  that  the  dynamic  economic)  facts  about  our  states  can 
be  brought  together  and  kept  current,  the  better  will  be  our  planning  and 
the  more  useful  will  state  planning  agencies  become. 

If  funds  and  staff  are  available,  the  state  planning  agency  can  assist 
communities  within  the  state  in  studying  their  local  economies.  We  have 
recently  made  a  "quickie"  economic  analysis  of  the  Sacramento  area 
which  is  now  being  used  by  the  city  and  county  planning  commissions, 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  local  groups  as  a  basis  for  their  own 
plans.  Mr.  Victor  Roterus  will  tell  you  more  about  the  economic  factors 
in  community  planning  in  the  next  talk. 

Besides  this  over-all  type  of  analysis,  we  also  need  more  studies  of 
particular  industries  and  activities.  Most  of  such  reports  published  in  the 
past  have  been  widely  used.  There  are  many  types  of  industry  studies 
and  the  subject  is  too  involved  for  extended  discussion  here. 

Merely  to  mention  one  example,  our  commission  contracted  with  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research  of  the  University  of  Call- 
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fornia  last  year  to  make  a  study  of  steel-using  manufacturing  industries 
in  California  to  determine  opportunities  for  expansion  of  such  industries 
in  view  of  the  wartime  establishment  of  basic  steel  plants  in  California 
and  the  West.  In  this  study  we  adopted  a  new  approach.  The  study  starts 
with  the  consumption  in  California  of  various  classes  of  manufactured 
articles  made  from  steel,  and  traces  them  back  to  the  industries  involved 
in  their  manufacture.  It  determines  which  of  these  industries  are  now  in 
California,  the  volume  of  their  pre-war  business,  their  development  prob- 
lems and  how  they  can  be  expanded  to  serve  our  much  larger  post-war 
population.  Out  of  it,  we  hope  to  bring  forth  some  very  useful  findings. 

We  also  need  new  kinds  of  industry  studies  that  will  explore  the 
economic  interrelationships  between  various  activities  in  the  state's  econ- 
omy. For  example,  the  physical  and  economic  linkages  between  basic 
manufacturing  plants,  miscellaneous  supplier  industries,  and  plants  mak- 
ing the  finished  goods,  to  find  out  what  gaps  exist  in  the  chain  of  opera- 
tions from  raw  material  to  final  product  and  how  they  can  be  filled. 
Particularly  we  need  to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  relationships  between 
commodity  production,  distribution,  and  service  industries.  Mass  produc- 
tion requires  mass  distribution,  and  now  is  beginning  to  require  mass 
servicing  of  appliances  and  gadgets  of  all  kinds. 

Here  is  where  analysis  of  long-range  trends  comes  in.  Every  decade 
we  find  larger  proportions  of  our  total  employment  in  the  non-commod- 
ity producing  activities  of  distribution  and  services  and  smaller  propor- 
tions in  the  commodity  producing  industries.  After  we  have  satisfied 
the  present  pent-up  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  we  will  probably 
find  that  the  majority  of  our  future  jobs  will  be  in  some  kind  of  distri- 
bution and  services. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that  we  are  shifting  gradually  from  an 
economy  in  which  commodity  production  is  the  controlling  element  to 
an  economy  in  which  more  and  better  services  are  becoming  the  dom- 
inant factor.  High  proportions  of  employment  in  distribution  and  services 
are  closely  associated  with  high  income  levels. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  recognize  this  trend  which  seems  to 
be  prevalent  everywhere.  Most  of  our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
expanding  manufacturing  industries.  We  felt  that  if  only  we  had  more 
factories  and  more  factory  employment,  then  distribution  and  services 
would  take  care  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  they  will.  But  personally  I  believe  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  aid  and  guide  expansion  of  distribution  and  service  activities.  We 
can  determine  the  number  of  different  types  of  trade  and  service  estab- 
lishments in  relation  to  population  and  income  level.  We  can  present 
information  that  will  show  the  types  of  establishments  in  which  we 
are  well  supplied  and  those  in  which  we  are  relatively  deficient.  We  can 
plot  the  trends  of  growth  or  decline  in  various  types  of  trade  outlets  in 
different  communities.  In  states  which  collect  a  retail  sales  tax,  much 
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of  these  data  can  be  readily  developed.  Most  states  license  various  kinds 
of  professional  and  skilled  service  workers  and  establishments.  These 
licenses  can  be  classified  and  analyzed  to  show  the  levels  at  which  these 
services  are  available  or  lacking  within  our  state. 

While  such  analyses  will  by  no  means  present  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  certain  type  of  establishment  would  be  successful  in  a  particular 
location,  they  will  provide  valuable  information  to  those  who  contem- 
plate opening  new  businesses.  We  can  help  reduce  the  hazards  in  this 
precarious  field.  We  can  prepare  area  classification  maps  and  charts  for 
trade  and  services  somewhat  similar  to  the  land  classification  maps  that 
have  been  so  valuable  to  farmers  and  those  intending  to  become  farmers. 
Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and  operators  of  service  establish- 
ments, chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade  associations  are  continually 
seeking  this  type  of  information. 

Further  shifts  in  our  employment  patterns  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  planning  residential  and  recreation  areas,  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  other  types  of  physical  improvements.  We  ought  to  know 
the  rate  of  this  employment  shift  in  each  of  our  states  and  our  com- 
munities. In  some  areas  the  trend  is  more  rapid  than  in  others. 

Other  basic  economic  changes,  of  which  we  are  only  dimly  aware, 
are  also  taking  place.  We  need  continual  exploration  into  this  vast,  com- 
plex organism,  this  body  without  a  head,  that  we  call  our  economy. 

One  last  word,  I  believe  that  the  central  economic  problem  of  our 
time  is  that  of  making  difficult  readjustments  quickly  and  satisfactorily. 
Every  year,  time  and  timing  are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  all  our  affairs — individual  and  collective.  We  must  give  more  recogni- 
tion to  the  time  element  in  our  planning  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  "too  little,  too  late"  on  one  hand,  and  "too  much,  too  soon"  on  the 
other.  But  this  subject  of  time  and  timing  is  another  big  problem  in  itself. 

The  Economic  Background  for  Local  Planning 

VICTOR  ROTERUS 

Chief  of  Research  Section 

Master  Planning  Division 

Cincinnati  City  Planning  Commission 

The  economic  background  of  local  areas  is  undergoing  profound 
changes.  These  changes  are  conducive  to  a  better  hearing  for  plans  and 
planners.  Let  me  try  to  explain  in  less  general  terms  what  I  mean  by 
these  improved  acoustics  for  planning. 

Suppose  the  income  of  Mr.  Median  Average  and  his  family  is  J25  a 
week  this  year  and  $50  a  week  next  year.  What  will  he  and  his  family 
do  with  this  additional  money? 
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Approximately  this,  according  to  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  They  will  save  a  little  for  the  first  time,  but  will  increase  their 
spending  over  90  per  cent.  Expenditures  for  formal  education  will  in- 
crease about  165  per  cent;  for  recreation,  155  per  cent;  auto  transporta- 
tion, 135  per  cent;  and  furnishings  and  equipment,  120  per  cent.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  smallest  increases  in  expenditures  will  be 
for  food,  medical  care,  and  housing  and  utilities.  Even  these  increases, 
however,  will  be  substantial,  ranging  from  70  to  80  per  cent. 

Suppose  you  had  a  large  department  store  and  your  market  research 
experts  confronted  you  with  these  facts  about  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  Mr.  Median  Average's  family,  your  principal  customer.  A  number  of 
questions  would  occur  to  you.  Foremost  among  these  would  be  the 
necessity  for  facility  expansion  to  care  for  the  additional  business.  Be- 
yond the  store  itself,  would  be  the  question  of  parking  facilities  for  your 
patrons — a  difficult  problem  even  under  this  year's  conditions.  But  will 
the  provision  of  a  parking  garage  across  the  street,  really  solve  the  prob- 
lem? After  all,  your  parking  garage  will  be  merely  an  island  surrounded 
by  the  sea  of  traffic  which  characterizes  the  central  business  district  of 
today.  Next  year,  with  Mr.  Median  Average  increasing  his  automobile 
transportation  expenditures  by  135  per  cent,  this  island  promises  to  be 
even  more  isolated  by  surrounding  traffic.  Perhaps  then  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  is  to  make  your  facility  expansion  not  in  the  central  business 
district  but  in  the  suburbs  in  the  form  of  branch  stores.  Unless,  of 
course,  something  is  done  to  provide  readier  access  to,  and  freer  circula- 
tion within  the  central  business  district.  Is  the  city  planning  to  do  anything 
about  that?  What  are  its  plans? 

The  above  illustration  is  not  far-fetched.  National  income  can  be 
nearly  doubled  as  compared  to  pre-war  levels.  Alert  business  men, 
thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  government  research  and  the  intelligent 
publicity  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  are  lifting  their 
sights  far  above  pre-war  levels  and  are  in  the  midst  of  facility  expansion 
and  other  programs  to  meet  the  new  facts  and  potentialities  of  our 
economy.  They  are  ready  to  appreciate  that  these  facts  and  potentialities 
will  affect  not  only  individual  industries  and  businesses,  but  the  metro- 
politan areas  which  house  these  activities.  The  metropolitan  areas,  like 
individual  establishments,  need  remodeling  to  accommodate  and  facili- 
tate the  new  peaks  of  peacetime  production,  distribution  and  service. 

There  are  other  economic  facts  which  take  local  planning  out  of  the 
realm  of  a  nice-thing-to-have-around  into  the  sphere  of  sound  business 
policy.  Cities  in  the  past  have  grown  if  only  as  an  inevitable  corollary  of 
national  growth.  As  the  rate  of  national  growth  continues  to  slow  down 
and  the  birth  rate  fails  to  maintain  the  number  of  persons  in  the  urban 
areas,  even  moderate  growth  in  any  one  urban  area  will  depend  on  the 
relative  ability  of  that  area  to  attract  persons  from  outside  its  borders. 
In  other  words,  urban  areas  are  now  entering  an  era  of  earnest  compe- 
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tition.  The  benefits  of  growth,  and  they  are  many  and  real,  will  largely 
accrue  to  those  areas  which  will  be  able,  first,  to  offer  job  opportunities, 
and,  second,  to  offer  relatively  attractive  living  conditions  at  reasonable 
costs.  Competition  is  forcing  individual  industries  to  leave  obsolete,  multi- 
story structures  to  secure  the  economies  of  one-story  operations,  and  to 
provide  parking,  lunching  and  other  working  conveniences  for  their 
employees  in  order  to  hold  them.  In  the  new  competition,  successful  cities 
must  have  a  similar  facility  modernization  program. 

The  economic  background  of  local  areas  is  worth  probing  into  for 
more  reasons  than  as  a  mere  handle  to  persuasive  presentation  of  plans 
for  modernization  of  the  urban  plant.  Analysis  of  the  economic  back- 
ground of  local  areas  should  serve  the  following  additional  purposes:  (1) 
provide  the  dimensions  and  content  of  the  over-all  plan,  and  its  parts,  (2) 
provide,  as  an  outgrowth  or  by-product  of  that  function,  the  basis  for 
a  clear  statement  to  the  community  of  what  factors  control  its  economic 
future  with  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  about  these  factors, 
and  (3)  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  unique  data  collected  in  connection 
with  these  purposes,  provide  the  basis  for  special  services  to  the  local 
area.  I  shall  attempt  merely  to  touch  on  some  aspects  of  these  three  pur- 
poses, drawing  largely  on  our  experience  in  Cincinnati. 

Fundamental  to  any  urban  plan  is  its  scale.  How  many  people  are 
being  planned  for;  what  volumes  of  future  activity  must  the  urban  plant 
be  designed  to  accommodate? 

In  the  past,  this  phase  of  local  planning  has  often  been  handled  by 
plotting  past  population  figures  on  graph  paper  to  establish  a  population 
curve  which  was  then  extended  to  achieve  the  smooth  contour  of  a 
Petty  girl.  And  not  too  surprisingly,  in  the  wave  of  national  growth  that 
has  characterized  our  past,  the  results  of  this  method,  as  tested  by  time, 
have  not  been  bad.  An  improved  method  for  gauging  the  future  size  of 
local  population,  however,  seems  necessary.  For  one  thing,  more  than 
strictly  population  techniques  are  required  in  view  of  the  outlook  that 
the  future  growth  of  cities  will  be  more  competitive  and  will  depend 
largely  on  the  economic  factor — i.e.,  ability  to  attract  in-migrants. 

In  our  Cincinnati  studies,  we  are  using  both  a  population  and  an 
economic  approach.  The  economic  approach  is  based  on  the  same  cor- 
relation technique  that  is  now  being  so  widely  introduced  in  business. 
This  is  the  correlation  of  the  past  sales  of  a  particular  firm  or  industry 
with  gross  national  product  data  and  projecting  the  correlation  under 
assumed  future  levels  of  gross  national  product.  For  our  purposes,  we 
have  substituted  employment  data  for  dollar  data,  and  have  correlated 
and  projected  local  employment  in  relation  to  national  employment. 
The  resultant  range  of  estimates  are  then  translated  into  labor  force  and, 
finally,  population  figures.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  did  national  em- 
ployment data  on  a  year-by-year  basis  become  available  to  make  this 
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method  feasible.  These  data  can  be  matched  by  local  data  available  in 
certain  states  such  as  those  requiring  workmen's  compensation  reports. 

The  use  of  this  correlation  technique  actually  is  more  sound  on  an 
over-all  urban  or  metropolitan  basis  than  it  is  for  an  individual  firm  or 
an  individual  industry.  This  is  true  simply  because  an  urban  economy 
representing  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and  good  and  bad  management 
is  more  apt  to  move  in  relation  to  basic  national  forces  and  trends  than 
an  individual  firm  or  industry  which  might  react  violently  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  capricious  circumstances. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  employment  and  population  potentials 
of  an  urban  area  can  conceivably  be  estimated  by  appraising  the  future 
of  each  type  of  industry  represented  in  the  local  area  and  adding  up  the 
separate  estimates.  This  procedure  is,  to  a  large  measure,  necessary  in  a 
one  or  two  industry  area,  but,  in  an  area  of  some  diversity,  the  method 
is  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the  initial  analysis  and  apt  to  be  dangerously 
superficial. 

Future  projections,  however,  can  indicate  at  best  only  a  reasonable 
range  of  possibility  based  largely  on  the  past  performance  of  the  area's 
economy  in  relation  to  national  competition.  It  is  at  least  of  equal  service 
to  the  area  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  what  factors  peculiar  to  the  local 
economy  need  attention  if  the  indicated  potentialities  of  the  area  are  to 
be  achieved  more  fully  than  not. 

The  basis  for  such  a  statement  should  arise  largely  from  the  eco- 
nomic research  intrinsic  to  the  master  plan  itself.  Besides  the  estimates  of 
the  future  scale  of  activity  and  population,  the  research  fundamental 
to  the  plan  includes  estimation  of  future  land  requirements  for  manu- 
facturing, for  the  trade  and  service  functions  as  expressed  by  the  central 
business  district  and  the  secondary  business  and  shopping  centers,  for 
residence,  and  for  other  land  uses.  In  connection  with  these  studies, 
certain  factors  may  be  found  to  be  inhibiting  full  economic  development 
of  the  area.  These  may  include,  for  example,  sparsity  of  well-located, 
ready-to-occupy  industrial  sites  although  many  are  available  if  properly 
conditioned,  protected  and  assembled;  lack  of  available  buildings,  par- 
ticularly for  smaller  industries  not  able  to  make  large  initial  investments; 
poor  accessibility  from  parts  of  the  trade  area  to  the  central  service  func- 
tions which  are  sure  to  expand  either  in  place  or  by  migrating  to  the 
sources  of  their  patronage;  and  lack  of  proper  information  or  sympathetic 
attention  to  inquiries  of  businesses  interested  in  locating  in  the  area 
including  the  expedition  of  such  things  as  securing  adjustments  in 
switching  limits,  extension  of  the  more  favorable  power  rate  schedules 
in  conformance  with  available  sites,  and  other  items  of  small  im- 
portance in  themselves  but  often  crucial  in  the  final  stages  of  negotiation 
and  decision. 

The  examination  of  the  area's  potentialities  should  be  concerned 
not  only  with  gross  numbers  as  reflected  largely  by  total  employment, 
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but  also  with  the  quality  aspects  of  the  economy  as  reflected  by  the  op- 
portunities for  maximum  income  among  those  wanting  to  work.  To 
put  it  simply,  an  urban  area  is  in  its  best  economic  health  when  all  those 
who  seek  to  produce  goods  and  service  (the  labor  force)  find  opportuni- 
ties for  their  labor  for  which  they  receive  wages,  salaries  and  payments. 
If  the  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year  and  over  the  years,  more  in- 
come is  secured  which  will  permit  purchase  of  a  home  or  other  goods 
and  also  make  more  feasible  the  financial  support  of  a  program  of 
planned  improvements. 

The  problem  of  achieving  the  quality  phases  of  an  area's  economy  is 
one  of  (1)  balancing  job  opportunities  with  the  present  and  anticipated 
labor  force  of  the  area — or,  as  Mr.  Stanbery  has  aptly  put  it,  "matching 
men  and  jobs" — and  (2)  achieving  the  highest  possible  stability  of  those 
job  opportunities. 

Fundamental  to  the  first  of  these  objectives  is  analysis  of  the  local 
labor  force  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  be  in  the  future.  With  reference  to  the 
labor  force  of  metropolitan  Cincinnati,  for  example,  we  have  found  that 
it  will  have  higher  proportions  of  women,  older-aged,  and  Negro  work- 
ers than  existed  before  the  war.  It  will  have  fewer  unskilled  and  more 
semi-skilled  workers,  and  will  retain  a  relatively  high  proportion  of 
skilled  workers. 

How  do  these  trends  match  the  opportunities?  With  reference  to 
women  workers,  fortunately,  future  opportunities  exist.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  failure  of  several  of  the  area's  activities  to  employ  relatively  as 
many  women  as  is  true  elsewhere.  For  example,  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
employment  in  government  activities  in  metropolitan  Cincinnati  were 
women  as  compared  to  21  per  cent  in  urban  United  States;  and  sim- 
ilarly low  percentages  were  noted  in  such  activities  as  communication  and 
utilities,  hotels  and  domestic  services. 

The  older-aged  have  found  opportunities  in  a  number  of  industries 
requiring  skill  rather  than  the  speed  of  youth,  such  as  machine  tools. 
More  of  these  opportunities,  however,  should  be  provided.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  notable  that  Cincinnati,  in  spite  of  the  many  skilled  Germans 
in  its  labor  force,  does  not  have  lens-grinding  and  other  optical  and  sci- 
entific instrument  industries. 

The  enormous  shift  of  workers  from  the  unskilled  to  the  semi-skilled 
class  that  occurred  during  the  war  suggests  that  perhaps  Cincinnati,  con- 
trary to  some  of  its  fond  beliefs,  could  stand  additional  mass-production 
industries,  if  only  to  replace  in  part  the  wartime  airplane  operations. 

Owing  to  the  labor  shortages  during  the  war,  relatively  great  strides 
were  made  toward  opening  up  opportunities  for  Negroes.  We  can  only 
hope  that  these  gains  will  be  retained  because  the  Negro  proportion  of  the 
labor  force  is  a  growing  one. 

The  problem  of  providing  opportunities  to  those  wanting  to  work  is 
not  solely  a  matter  of  the  quality  of  the  economy.  It  also  has  a  vital 
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bearing  on  the  quantity  scale,  for  future  growth  through  the  attraction 
of  in-migrants  can  be  nullified  by  the  departure  of  old  residents  seek- 
ing opportunities  elsewhere. 

The  other  major  phase  of  quality  in  a  local  economy  is  the  stability 
of  the  jobs.  This  has  both  a  seasonal  and  a  cyclical  aspect.  The  bearing 
on  income  is  obvious.  The  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  wage 
levels  in  Cleveland,  for  example,  are  about  13  and  9  per  cent  higher 
than  in  Cincinnati.  Because  of  Cincinnati's  relatively  higher  seasonal 
stability,  however,  the  annual  income  of  the  worker  in  Cleveland  is 
only  about  1  per  cent  higher  than  in  Cincinnati. 

Exceptionally  fine  seasonal  data  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
decade  were  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  State  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  from  workmen's  compensation  records.  These  indicate 
that  there  are  further  opportunities  for  reducing  seasonal  employment, 
even  in  the  Cincinnati  area  where  the  record  in  this  respect  is  relatively 
good.  These  opportunities  exist  within  single  plants  and  industries  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  some  Cincinnati  industries  have  a  poorer  record 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  Methods  for  achieving 
less  seasonality  in  a  single  establishment  are  well  known — such  as  better 
scheduling  of  production  in  advance  of  orders,  addition  of  new  products 
which  can  be  produced  during  the  slack  season  for  established  lines, 
and  inducements  to  encourage  customers  to  buy  and  stock  out  of  season. 
Failure  to  apply  these  and  other  methods  is  a  reflection  of  the  efficiency 
of  management  whose  own  interests  suffer  directly  through  this  failure. 
We  hope  that  the  mere  publication  of  these  local  and  state  comparisons 
may  stimulate  some  favorable  action. 

A  certain  amount  of  seasonality  in  some  businesses  and  industries 
is  unavoidable.  Among  these  industries,  the  possibility  exists,  however, 
of  making  definite  inter-industry  arrangements  to  shift  employment 
from  an  industry  going  into  a  slack  season  to  another  industry  begin- 
ning its  rush  season.  This  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  it 
sounds,  because  of  a  number  of  complications  including  differing  wage 
levels  and  skills,  the  fact  that  one  shop  may  be  unionized  and  another 
not,  and  the  fact  that  the  slack  and  busy  seasons  do  not  begin  and  end 
at  a  set  date  each  year.  Our  studies  have  revealed  some  instances  where 
such  arrangements  are  at  least  worth  a  try.  For  example,  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts industry  in  Hamilton  County  has  its  peak  employment  during  the 
summer  months  and  its  lowest  employment  in  winter.  The  confectionary 
industry  has  exactly  the  reverse  pattern.  Furthermore,  the  skills  and 
wage  levels  of  these  two  industries  have  a  high  degree  of  similarity. 

If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  downward  swings  in  the  business 
cycle,  the  savings  would  be  sufficient  to  finance  over  night  the  most 
ambitious  master  plans,  slum  clearance,  health  and  other  programs.  In 
metropolitan  Cincinnati,  for  example,  we  estimated  that,  if  the  1929 
level  of  employment  had  been  maintained  over  the  next  10  years,  the 
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area  would  have  had  two  billion  dollars  more  income  than  it  actually 
had.  This  is  equivalent  to  twice  the  entire  tax  duplicate  of  the  area. 

A  rough  measure  of  cyclical  stability  in  a  local  area  is  the  actual  em- 
ployment performance  of  the  over-all  economy  and  its  separate  activities 
during  the  business  cycle  from  1929  to  1940,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  the  performances  of  the  United  States  and  other  urban  areas.  In 
general,  those  areas  with  a  large  manufacturing  component  in  their 
economy  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  business  cycle.  Among  those 
areas,  the  ones  having  a  high  ratio  of  employment  in  durable  goods  as 
against  non-durable  goods  are  apt  to  be  most  vulnerable.  A  mitigating 
circumstance  is  the  fact  that  wage  levels  in  the  durable  goods  industries 
are  on  the  average  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  non-durable  field. 

Assuming  that  the  business  cycle — a  national  problem — may  still 
be  with  us  in  the  future,  local  areas  characterized  by  relatively  high  de- 
pression sensitivity  can  only  achieve  better  adjustment  by  encouraging 
the  expansion  or  location  of  industries  more  resistant  to  this  periodical 
fungus  in  our  national  economy. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  the  analysis  of  the  economy  of  a  local 
area  bearing  both  on  its  future  expansion  and  quality.  In  our  traditional 
concern  with  surveying  local  natural  resources  as  a  basis  for  industrial 
growth,  we  overlook  the  far  greater  resources  inherent  in  the  existing 
industrial  structure.  Many  industries  do  not  use  raw  materials  at  all, 
but  buy  semi-processed  products  for  further  processing.  Survey  in  an 
urban  area  might  reveal  specific  opportunities  for  the  processing  of  semi- 
finished products  now  shipped  elsewhere.  Similarly,  many  plants  may 
be  purchasing  materials,  component  parts  or  services  from  outside  the 
area.  These  individual  purchases  may  be  small  but  in  the  aggregate  they 
may  be  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  establishment  of  a  local  source  of 
supply.  These  and  other  types  of  industrial  integration  have  been  ac- 
complished within  a  single  plant  or  within  a  single  firm  comprising 
several  plants,  and  they  are  just  as  practical  on  a  community  basis. 

All  the  aspects  of  the  type  of  analysis  I  am  talking  about  are  directed 
toward  securing  a  firmer  local  economy  through  sound  expansion  based 
on  the  particular  local  characteristics  of  the  economy.  Existing  plants  in 
a  local  area  are  often  jealous  of  new  industries  to  the  point  of  discourag- 
ing these  enterprises  from  locating  in  the  same  area.  They  are  apparently 
afraid  of  competition  for  their  labor  and  their  markets.  The  type  of  in- 
tegrated growth  described  here  will  buttress  and  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  existing  local  industry.  The  local  community  benefits 
through  a  sounder  economy  affording  more  employment  opportunities 
and  increased  and  more  stable  incomes.  And  planning  benefits.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  a  thriving  and  alert  community  is  going 
to  do  much  about  its  plans. 

The  job  of  actually  bringing  about  these  improvements  in  the  local 
economy  is  made  much  less  difficult  because  the  analysis  is  its  own  sales 
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argument.  Promotion  efforts  are  more  apt  to  succeed  if  their  target  is 
narrowed  to  those  possibilities  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  specific 
local  area.  Further,  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  a  firm  to  locate  in  an  area 
where  it  will  fit  into  the  existing  industrial  structure  as  a  user  of  part 
of  a  labor  supply  now  unused,  or  as  a  supplier  for  firms  now  reaching 
out  of  the  area  for  their  supplies,  or  as  a  user  of  local  sources  of  supply 
where  quick  and  individual  service  can  be  secured.  Such  a  location  assures 
a  unique  stability  of  operation  not  present  in  another  area  where  the 
firm's  advent  might  serve  to  unbalance  the  economy  to  its  own  and  the 
community's  detriment. 

That  little  has  been  done  along  these  lines  is  peVhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  industry  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  its  own  firm 
or  its  own  industry  type;  and  other  groups  have  not  had  an  appreciation 
or  felt  a  responsibility  for  this  type  of  approach.  The  need,  to  summarize, 
is  to  consider  the  economy  of  the  entire  local  area  as  a  single  unit  for 
the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

The  very  accumulation  of  data  involved  in  the  above  types  of 
analysis  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  rendering  various  miscellane- 
ous services  to  the  area.  In  no  other  one  place  in  many  metropolitan 
areas  is  there  apt  to  be  a  corresponding  wealth  of  significant  data  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  interpret  it.  The  U.  S.  Census  itself  has  become 
so  complex  that  the  ordinary  person  or  business  man  is  repelled  from 
attempting  to  use  it.  Then  there  are  the  other  national,  state,  and  local 
sources  of  information  from  which  it  is  no  quick  task  to  assemble 
relevant  data. 

Our  experience  in  Cincinnati  shows  that  perhaps  this  phase  of  the 
planning  effort  is  worth  more  cultivation.  The  availability  of  our  data 
has  become  known  through  contacts  and  cooperation  in  making  the 
studies  themselves,  through  the  distribution  of  preliminary  reports  for 
formal  review  by  panels  and  informal  review  by  interested  citizens, 
through  talks  to  group  gatherings,  and  through  newspaper  stories  citing 
study  findings.  Information  requests  have  come  from  such  varied  sources 
as  a  manufacturer  contemplating  location  in  the  area,  another  contem- 
plating relocation  of  his  plant  within  the  area,  public  utility  company 
representatives,  retail  groups  and  union  officials. 

In  some  instances,  these  occasions  reveal  that  the  interests  of  the 
callers  are  affected  by  one  part  or  another  of  the  future  physcial  plan 
itself.  This  is  called  to  their  attention  and  becomes  a  definite  considera- 
tion in  their  thinking  on  their  problems.  Hence,  in  some  ways,  the 
service  function  is  an  aid  to  the  acceptance  and  effectuation  of  the  phys- 
ical plan  itself. 

The  task,  however,  of  guiding  actual  development  toward  a  better 
balanced  economy  is  not  the  job  of  the  local  planning  agency.  It  requires 
concentrated  and  organized  effort  to  that  end  alone.  Our  work  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  not  developed  as  yet  to  the  point  where  any  remarks  I  might 
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make  on  this  phase  are  more  than  speculative.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  analysis  will  go  a  long  way  toward  dispelling  confused  and 
conflicting  views  which  have  subtly  obstructed  progess  at  times.  More 
agreement  in  viewpoint  should  stimulate  accomplishment. 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  an  interested  and  able  commit- 
tee concerned  with  industrial  problems  which  might  spearhead  the  pol- 
icies indicated  by  the  analysis.  The  local  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  undertook  a  study  of  specific  opportunities  for  industrial 
integration  in  the  area,  and  the  results  of  this  might  take  any  of  several 
turns.  Possibly  local  interests  might  be  encouraged  to  establish  an  enter- 
prise to  fill  in  some  of  the  indicated  holes  in  the  present  industrial  struc- 
ture, or  possibly  the  committee  might  contact  business  associates  else- 
where who  have  the  technical  ability  and  organization  to  meet  the 
opportunities  presented. 

On  the  basis  of  our  findings  on  industrial  sites  and  associated  prob- 
lems, the  Citizen's  Planning  Association  is  urging  the  organization  of 
a  representative  semi-public  group  to  handle  the  related  problems  of 
preserving  certain  areas  for  future  industrial  use  alone  in  the  form  of 
a  planned  industrial  district,  of  securing  necessary  preparation  of  certain 
potential  sites  to  make  them  usable,  of  attacking  the  problem  of  dimin- 
ishing underground  water,  of  securing  availability  and  use  of  empty 
wartime  facilities,  of  securing  adjustments  in  switching  limits,  and  other 
matters.  Such  a  quasi-public  organization  would  be  in  a  good  position  to 
take  on  the  additional  function  of  guiding  local  economic  development 
along  the  desired  lines  in  a  positive  way. 

DISCUSSION 

JAMES  N.  GREENE 

Executive  Vice  President 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh 

I  assume  that  I  was  asked  to  lead  this  discussion  because  the  view- 
point of  the  business  laity  seemed  desirable,  and  we  have  just  had  an 
economic  survey  made  of  our  community  by  the  Econometric  Institute 
of  New  York. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  discussion  of  these 
two  splendid  papers  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Governmental  planning  of  a 
sort  has  been  suspect  in  business  circles.  (2)  Governmental  planning  of 
the  right  sort,  to  be  effective,  must  have  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  business  interests. 

These  two  papers,  in  my  estimation,  have  made  an  important  and 
lasting  contribution  to  a  clear  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  "economic 
background"  and  its  importance  as  a  basis  for  planning. 
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I  am  not  a  professional  planner  nor  am  I  an  economist.  My  profes- 
sional training  has  been  largely  in  the  field  of  education.  While  I  do  not 
subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  John  Dewey's  social  philosophy,  I  believe 
he  made  a  contribution  to  the  field  of  planning  when  he  stated  that  real 
creative  thinking  does  not  start  until  there  is  a  recognition  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  a  real  difficulty  or  problem.  And  I  think  most  solutions  to  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  public  planning  have  an  economic  basis.  The 
solutions  carry  with  them  social  connotations  and  implications. 

Without  attempting  to  gild  the  lily,  permit  me  to  point  out  some 
of  the  thinking  of  businessmen  along  the  lines  of  planning  and  econom- 
ics. Perhaps  I  can  convey  these  impressions  best  by  giving  a  few  illus- 
trations. 

1.  A  Senate  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carran  put  out  a  very  elaborate  booklet  showing  the  massing  of  popula- 
tion in  Eastern  industrial  centers,  and  how,  by  government  direct  and 
indirect  subsidies,  this  population  could  be  spread  out  and  some  industry 
moved  from  such  population  centers.  Planning?  Yes.  With  an  economic 
background?  Not  sound  economics.  It  is  economics  by  legislation.  Desira- 
ble social  ends?  Maybe,  but  not  necessarily. 

2.  I  discussed  this  assignment  last  week  with  a  man  in  my  field 
who  is  a  well-trained  economist.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  economists  were  theoretical  and  not  practical.  The  McCarran 
resolution,  he  stated,  was  a  glaring  example.  If  the  government  would 
stay  in  its  own  back-yard,  part,  if  not  all  of  the  desired  objectives  would 
be  attained,  but  due  to  normal,  natural  causes  and  in  orderly  fashion. 
(Mr.  Stanbery  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  carefully 
between   "economic   planning"   and   "planning   for   economic   develop- 
ment.") 

3.  At  one  time  a  personnel  research  bureau,  of  which  I  was  director, 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  manual  for  retail  salespeople.  We  did  not  sit 
down  and  theoretically  put  ourselves  behind  the  counter  and  bring  forth 
a  treatise.  No,  we  asked  a  large  number  of  salespeople  what  difficulties 
they  encountered  in  selling.  They  told  us  such  things  as  keeping  one's 
temper  when  the  customer  takes  up  time  and  then  does  not  buy.  We 
arranged  this  list  of  difficulties  in  an  orderly  sequence  and  then  asked 
a  number  of  salespeople,  highly  successful  according  to  their  sales  records, 
how  they  met  those  difficulties.  The  result  was  a  practical  manual  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  trade.  The  application  of  this  illustration  to  our  topic 
brings  me  to  my  next  point. 

4.  Like  many  metropolitan  centers,  Pittsburgh  has  had  its  troubles. 
Many  of  us  knew  some  things  that  were  wrong.  Some  of  us  thought 
we  were  not  making  the  most  of  what  we  had.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
planning.  On  many  shelves  are  dust-covered  volumes  bearing  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  planners  of  the  last  half  century.  So  we 
decided  that  before  we  did  any  more  planning  we  should  have  a  listing 
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of  our  assets  and  liabilities  by  some  reputable  outside  agency  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  action.  And  that  was  the  exact  assignment  that  we 
gave  the  Econometric  Institute  of  New  York. 

They  have  made  their  report  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  digesting  it. 
In  its  technique  and  format  it  resembles  the  sales  manual  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  Institute  people  ferreted  out  the  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems, and  then  developed  the  solutions  to  those  problems  from  economic 
data  and  seasoned  experience.  This  report  attempts  an  estimate  of  costs 
and  some  order  of  the  values  resulting. 

5.  No  government  agency  is  more  highly  respected  than  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Corps  by  business  interests  beset  by  flood  and 
water  transportation  problems.  One  of  the  chief  contributing  reasons  for 
this  esteem  is  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of  every  flood  control  or  waterway 
project  a  careful  estimate  is  made  of  the  economic  value  of  the  project 
and  a  comparison  is  made  with  its  capital  and  operating  costs. 

6.  Why  did  business  generally  oppose  the  slogan  "60  million  jobs" 
and   the  planning   and   proposed   legislation   involved  in   it?    Business 
thought  that  such  "so-called"  planners  had  the  cart  before  the  horse,  or 
the  emphasis  on  a  by-product  rather  than  a  main  objective.  Given  the 
right  business  climate,  production  and  distribution  can  go  forward  with 
the  result  that  a  high  level  of  employment  will  be  reached  and  main- 
tained. There  is  now,  as  you  well  know,  too  much  made-work,  feather- 
bed jobs  and  other  conditions  which  limit  production  and  will,  in  the 
end,  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Business,  then,  believes  that  underlying  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  there  must  be  a  listing  and  evaluation 
of  the  economic  factors  involved.  Nor  does  it  think  that  such  considera- 
tion will  bar  out  social  factors  because  most  social  factors  can  be  expressed 
in  economic  terms  if  they  have  real  value.  Public  business,  like  private 
business,  must  weigh  its  proposed  projects  to  the  end  that  its  expendi- 
tures may  build  up  and  not  tear  down  our  economy. 

REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

MILBURN  L.  FORTH 

Industrial  Economist,  Territorial  Information  Department 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chicago 

The  limitations  on  state  and  local  economic  planning  were  brought 
up  for  discussion  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Berkman,  who  asked:  "Is  local  economic 
planning  possible,  and  how  long  is  this  approach  to  continue  at  the 
local  level?  Is  'industry-stealing'  between  communities  to  continue  as 
an  attempted  solution?"  And,  as  a  corollary  to  local  planning,  "Where 
is  the  money  for  capital  construction  coming  from?" 
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Mr.  Roterus  summarized  the  question  by  discussing  where  local 
and  national  planning  fit  together.  He  suggested  that  there  are  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  local  planning  to  cope  with.  However,  in  such 
spheres  as  the  "selective  integration"  of  industries,  in  order  to  level 
seasonal  or  cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment,  efforts  to  attract  new 
industries  or  branch  plants  are  a  legitimate  part  of  local  planning. 

Mr.  James  S.  Klar  supported  the  view  that  local  economic  planning 
was  not  feasible  in  states  like  Connecticut.  There,  a  succession  of  the 
urban  areas  makes  a  regional  approach  to  planning  and  development 
necessary.  Mr.  Stanbery  agreed  with  this  statement,  but  pointed  out  that 
fact-gathering  is  a  part  of  economic  planning,  and  that  where  there  are 
great  differences  in  resources  and  economic  activity  between  various 
counties,  as  in  California,  the  economic  base  must  be  studied  from  a 
county  as  well  as  from  a  state  point  of  view.  Mr.  Stanbery  described  the 
kind  of  information  gathered  by  the  California  commission  for  local 
communities  and  counties.  For  instance,  a  complete  census  shown  on 
maps  has  been  made  of  retail  outlets  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Frank  Weise  called  for  a  clarification  of  the  aims  of  planning 
by  stating  that  as  our  economy  becomes  more  complex,  descriptive  eco- 
nomics become  less  important  because  world-wide  factors  have  a  greater 
impact  on  local  communities  than  any  local  efforts  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Stanbery  replied  that  local  planning  was  designed  to  give  aid  to  develop- 
ment, but  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  force  development  in  certain  chan- 
nels. Planners  do  not  know  enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Menke  pointed  out  that  there  is  already  considerable 
regulation  in  planning  activities  involved  in  zoning,  since  some  types 
of  businesses,  such  as  gasoline  stations  and  liquor  stores,  are  restricted 
in  many  areas. 

Mr.  Weise  clarified  his  point  on  limitations  on  community  planning 
by  stating  that  there  is  not  now  a  nation-wide  planning  agency,  and 
asked,  "How  long  can  we  avoid  over-all  control?"  Mr.  R.  E.  Larrabee 
expressed  the  opinion  that  effective  planning  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  a  local  base. 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Mayer  discussed  references  to  the  use  of  statistical 
methods  in  planning.  He  pointed  out  that  these  methods  were  limited 
to  obtaining  only  ranges  of  probability;  that  future  development  rests 
upon  combinations  of  business,  labor  and  government  decisions  and 
actions,  as  well  as  the  state  of  technology,  and  these  cannot  be  predicted. 
Referring  to  the  discussion  of  "industry-stealing,"  Mr.  Mayer  pointed 
out  that  at  a  given  stage  of  development  a  community  has  alternatives 
to  the  course  of  its  development.  It  can  attract  certain  industries,  but  its 
advantages  are  limited  by  real  physical  factors,  such  as  general  location, 
stage  of  development  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  "industry-stealing" 
will  not  be  the  major  factor  in  local  community  development. 
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Mr.  Stanbery  added  that  solicitation  of  industry  is  not  a  question  of 
stealing,  but  rather  a  process  of  developing  new  industries.  Frequently, 
new  discoveries  in  technology  have  freed  industry  from  traditional  re- 
sources basic  to  them. 

Mr.  L.  Segoe  pointed  out  that  the  unexplored  field  in  local  develop- 
ment is  the  problem  of  implementation.  This  calls  for  devices  and 
organizations  that  we  do  not  now  have.  Land-use  surveys  do  serve  a 
purpose  in  making  "the  patient  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong." 
However,  states  are  not  the  logical  basis  for  economic  development.  It 
is  a  national  problem,  not  necessarily  federal,  but  involving  larger  regions. 
Much  of  our  present  pattern  of  development  is  the  result  of  congres- 
sional planning  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Major  changes  in  the  future 
will  be  on  a  regional  basis.  Probably  local  communities  or  the  industrial 
areas  are  the  most  fruitful  avenue  for  action.  Mr.  Stanbery  added  that 
the  better  use  of  labor  supply  to  stabilize  employment  was  a  local  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warren  Thompson  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  parts  lacking 
in  state  planning  has  been  a  knowledge  of  how  development  takes 
place,  who  does  industrial  development,  what  information  is  used,  and 
what  is  the  relationship  of  this  to  planning.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
practice  organizations  such  as  utilities,  railways  and  the  like  do  this 
sort  of  work,  and  that  the  planners'  function  necessarily  involves  cooper- 
ating with  these  agencies.  The  present  emphasis  on  industrial  develop- 
ment as  a  part  of  planning  may  have  its  limitations.  Pointing  out  that 
southern  states  have  experienced  an  economic  revolution,  particularly 
with  respect  to  cotton  farming,  Mr.  Thompson  suggested  that  additional 
industries  may  not  be  the  answer  to  this  dislocation.  Rather,  the  further 
development  of  agriculture  may  provide  the  solution.  He  reported  that 
the  Virginia  state  legislature  had  repealed  the  law  permitting  local  tax 
incentives  to  new  industries. 

Summarizing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Stanbery  remarked  that  economics 
in  planning  was  still  in  an  exploratory  state,  and  Mr.  Roterus  agreed 
with  opinions  expressed  regarding  inadequacies  of  approaching  plan- 
ning for  development  locally. 

Mr.  Jacob  Baker  closed  with  the  comment  that  a  great  deal  of 
planning  for  development  goes  on  all  the  time.  Most  of  this  is  confi- 
dential. The  techniques  of  planning  and  economic  development  should 
be  widely  known.  The  purpose  should  be  maximum  benefit,  recogniz- 
ing that  thereby  industry  will  realize  the  greatest  income  and  that  the 
level  of  wealth  is  raised  by  planning.  Although  it  was  clear  throughout 
the  meeting  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  local  and 
national  approaches  to  planning,  nevertheless  these  differences  would 
undoubtedly  be  composed  after  more  is  learned  about  planning  possi- 
bilities. 
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SUMMARY 

Planning  by  state  agencies  has  developed  by  stages  from  cataloging 
of  resources  to  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  state  and  local  economy, 
aimed  at  attaining  and  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment.  Fore- 
casting of  growth  and  shifts  in  employment  patterns  is  fundamental  to 
planning  for  economic  development. 

Local  community  and  city  planning  is  limited  in  the  scope  of 
feasible  economic  aims.  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  exists  to  use 
economic  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  local  economy  to  encourage 
stabilization  of  employment. 

While  much  remains  to  be  explored  and  tried  in  the  field  of  plan- 
ning for  economic  development,  the  differences  between  the  national 
and  local  viewpoint  in  planning  will  be  narrowed  by  the  development 
of  local  and  state  basis  for  planning. 


The  Effect  of  the  Housing  Emergency 
on  Community  Development 

WILSON  W.  WYATT 

Housing  Expediter  and  Administrator 
National  Housing  Agency 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  the  problems  of  planning  raised  by  the  veterans 
emergency  housing  program.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  warn  that  we  will 
lean  heavily  on  you  for  help.  From  serving  as  president  of  this  society 
for  two  years  I  know  what  it  can  accomplish  and  I  am  counting  on 
Walter  Blucher  and  Perry  Cookingham  and  the  rest  of  you  to  do  a  lot 
of  back-breaking  work  to  make  the  veterans  emergency  program  succeed. 

From  a  planning  standpoint,  if  there  is  one  small  ray  of  sunshine 
in  the  fact  that  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  doesn't  have  decent  homes 
to  offer  its  veterans,  it  is  that  this  shocking  shortage  has  brought  about  the 
widest  interest  in  housing  in  America's  history.  This  faces  planners 
with  the  challenge  of  a  lifetime — a  challenge  to  plan  well  and  at  the 
speed  with  which  new  housing  will  be  built  in  the  next  two  years. 

Veterans  separated  from  their  families,  veterans  living  doubled  up 
in  miserable,  cramped  quarters,  these  drove  home  the  fact  that  housing 
as  usual  has  become  a  luxury  that  this  nation  could  no  longer  afford. 
The  bitter  disappointment  of  the  men  who  came  back  from  the  battle 
fields  to  find  that  their  country  had  no  room  for  them  made  people 
realize  that  housing  had  been  limping  along  pretty  much  at  horse-and- 
buggy  speed  while  the  rest  of  America  was  racing  into  the  atomic  age. 

Bands  played  while  these  returning  troops  marched  past  Welcome 
Home  banners,  but  when  the  parades  were  over  and  the  uniforms  were 
packed  in  mothballs,  too  many  veterans  had  found  the  welcome  but  not 
the  home.  Everyone  agreed  that  this  was  bad,  but  on  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  it  there  was  no  such  unanimity.  Everyone  was  against 
sin,  but  no  two  people  had  the  same  recipe  for  abolishing  it. 

We  found  this  out  when  we  started  to  formulate  for  the  President 
the  veterans  emergency  housing  program.  We  had  meeting  after  meet- 
ing with  all  of  the  trade  associations,  unions,  organizations  and  govern- 
mental units  and  other  groups  concerned  with  housing.  We  studied 
all  the  divergent  ideas  and  we  finally  came  up  with  a  plan  to  get 
2,700,000  homes  started  by  the  end  of  1947.  In  general  the  first  reaction 
seemed  to  be  one  of  approval,  but  the  program  was  not  long  unopposed. 
Some  of  its  enemies  scarcely  troubled  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  were 
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more  concerned  with  making  inflationary  profits  than  they  were  with 
getting  decent  housing  for  veterans.  Then  there  were  some  who  were 
luke-warm,  who  liked  the  program  with  reservations.  These  were  the 
"yes-but-ers."  Some  were  doubting  Thomases  who  said,  "We'll  never 
be  able  to  do  it,  so  why  try?"  Some  were  those  who  lived  so  far  from 
the  main  channel  of  life  that  they  didn't  know  that  there  really  was  an 
emergency.  They  couldn't  see  what  all  of  the  excitement  was  about. 
Some  were  those  who  were  afraid  that  the  program  would  move  so 
fast  that  the  quality  of  housing  would  be  forgotten  in  the  race  for 
quantity. 

In  their  nightmares  some  of  these  in  this  latter  group  saw  hideous 
crackerbox  subdivisions  and  they  were  afraid  that  only  ten  years  or  so 
from  now  would  someone  get  around  to  thinking  about  community 
planning,  and  then  these  nightmares  would  be  realities  of  brick  and 
stucco  and  warped  lumber. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  to  date  the  quantity  aspects  of.  the  program 
have  caught  the  public's  attention  more  than  its  provisions  for  quality. 
This  is  partly  because  we  have  been  fighting  to  break  the  building 
materials  bottle-neck  as  step  number  one,  because  with  or  without 
planning,  you  can't  build  houses  without  wood  and  brick  and  concrete 
and  pipe.  Further,  the  building  of  a  million  houses  is  an  explicit  thing 
which  anyone  can  visualize.  The  planning  to  see  that  these  homes  are 
built  on  good  sites  with  good  living  facilities  available  to  them  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  as  likely  to  catch  the  imagination. 

There  is  no  use  deluding  ourselves;  the  need  for  city  planning  is  not 
as  widely  understood  as  the  need  for  a  roof  over  one's  head.  This,  of 
course,  makes  our  housing  program  more  difficult  to  carry  out.  Plan- 
ning must  be  a  part  of  the  emergency  program,  but  many  towns  have 
not  even  made  a  start  on  this  vital  work.  This  means  that  the  action  pro- 
grams we  send  out  to  municipal  committees  on  such  jobs  as  land 
assembly  for  the  emergency  program,  have  to  be  written  as  though  no 
planning  had  already  been  done.  Many  of  you,  I  know,  represent  com- 
munities which  have  been  actively  planning  for  years  and  you  may  feel 
when  you  first  hear  from  us  that  you  are  advanced  students  in  a  begin- 
ners' class.  Please  be  assured  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  you  to  hold  yourself 
to  the  pace  of  the  slower  pupils.  Cities  that  have  already  made  advances 
in  planning  will  be  that  much  ahead  in  the  emergency  program. 

I  think  we  must  realize  that  we  who  are  interested  in  planning  will 
find  that  the  value  of  planning  will  be  judged  by  what  comes  out  of  the 
building  under  the  emergency  program  and  from  the  decade  of  high- 
speed housing  construction  that  will  follow  for  most  developments 
will  be  described  as  "planned"  whether  they  actually  are  or  not.  In 
other  words,  if  only  lip  service  is  paid  to  planning,  the  result  will  be  bad 
housing,  and  you  will  share  the  blame,  even  though  it  is  not  your  direct 
fault.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  veteran's  housing  goes  up  on  sound 
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sites  laid  out  by  experienced  and  skilled  planners  or  all  of  the  old  mistakes 
will  be  repeated  by  irresponsible  promoters  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  planners. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  as  of  the  present  moment  too  many 
people  think  of  city  planners  as  high-powered  experts  who  come  into 
town  from  New  York  or  Chicago  and  draw  a  dream  city  of  highly 
futuristic  design  (the  Sunday  supplement  world  of  tomorrow's  school 
of  architecture),  pocket  their  fee,  and  leave  the  city  with  a  program 
it  cannot  afford  and  no  idea  of  how  to  carry  it  out  if  it  could  afford  it. 
Others  think  of  city  planners  as  dreamy  professors  who  collect  statistics 
on  how  many  homes  have  the  garages  in  the  back  and  how  many  on 
the  side  of  the  house,  how  many  left-handed  people  live  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  street,  compile  all  of  these  in  a  report  with  more  footnotes 
than  text  and  return  to  their  classrooms  and  libraries,  leaving  the  city 
with  a  technical  description  of  what  it  already  knew. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  mildly  amusing  exaggeration,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  no  joke  that  today  the  public  as  a  whole  does  not  understand 
the  importance  of  city  planning.  Could  this  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  us,  as  city  planners,  do  not  understand  fully  the  importance  of  making 
ourselves  understood  to  the  public?  Does  the  public  really  know  what 
planners  think  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  of  this  problem  is  well  covered  by 
Robert  Lasch,  in  a  Chicago  Sun  article  reprinted  in  our  ASPO  news 
letter.  Writing  of  the  Norman  Bel  Geddes  plan  for  Toledo,  he  says 
that  its  trouble  is  not  lack  of  realism,  for  a  good  master  plan  must  be 
visionary,  but:  "The  trouble  with  the  Toledo  plan,  one  gathers,  is  not 
that  it  aims  too  high,  but  that  it  lacks  the  understructure  of  basic  think- 
ing which  would  make  it  a  true  master  plan.  For  example,  Bel  Geddes 
has  dreamed  up  a  combined  rail-bus-air  terminal,  but  nobody  apparently 
has  charted  a  course  of  legislation,  negotiation,  procedure  and  financ- 
ing by  which  the  terminal  could  be  built.  Planning  cannot  stop  at 
drawing  desirable  pictures  of  cities  as  they  might  be.  It  must  embrace 
all  of  the  tough  problems  involved  in  realizing,  stage  by  stage,  what  the 
community  wants  itself  to  be." 

The  veterans  emergency  housing  program  makes  this  type  of  plan- 
ning for  2,700,000  houses  a  must — as  necessary  to  the  program  as  bricks 
and  lumber.  It  calls  for  this  planning  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  conditions.  It  will  be  no  easy  job.  And  it  is  not  the 
federal  government's  job.  The  federal  housing  agencies  want  good 
planning.  They  will  offer  every  assistance  to  get  it.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  see,  through  Federal  Housing  Administration  inspections, 
that  the  houses  built  under  veterans'  priorities  are  worth  their  cost  under 
present  conditions.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  community. 

However,  to  do  the  realistic  kind  of  planning  that  results  in  plans 
actually  being  carried  out,  the  communities  cannot  stop  at  their  city 
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limits.  We  must  plan  for  metropolitan  areas  as  a  whole.  Only  if  these 
things  are  done  will  the  quality  of  the  emergency  housing  program  keep 
pace  with  the  quantity. 

I  will  not  recite  the  details  of  the  veterans  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram; but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  common  misunder- 
standings about  what  we  are  doing,  because  they  have  done  real  harm, 
and  I  know  you  can  do  much  to  correct  them. 

For  one  thing,  the  order  barring  the  construction  of  non-residential 
buildings  that  are  not  necessary  or  can  be  postponed  until  later  has 
been  described  as  crippling  the  economy  and  preventing  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  schools,  hospitals  and  community  facilities.  This  is  not 
true.  We  know  that  in  many  communities  new  housing  will  require 
new  schools,  new  hospitals,  new  stores,  even  new  factories,  for  veterans 
need  jobs  to  pay  for  new  houses,  and  we  want  this  necessary  construc- 
tion to  go  on.  We  do  say  that  homes  and  hospitals  are  more  important 
than  new  night  clubs  or  bowling  alleys,  that  an  apartment  to  rent  to  a 
veteran  is  more  important  than  a  store  that  can  just  as  well  be  built  next 
year. 

We  are  continually  asked  why  the  program  does  not  include  rental 
housing.  What,  these  misinformed  people  ask  us,  makes  us  think  that 
every  veteran  wants  to  buy  a  home  at  this  time.  We  do  not  think 
that.  We  know  many  veterans  want  to  rent,  and  as  a  first  step,  we  have 
issued  a  channeling  order  requiring  that  25  per  cent  of  all  priorities  be 
issued  for  rental  housing.  We  know  this  is  not  enough  and  we  will 
increase  this  proportion  as  the  program  progresses. 

We  have  been  accused  of  favoring  prefabricated  housing  at  the 
expense  of  conventional  types  of  construction.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
basis  of  the  emergency  program  is  conventional  type  construction.  But 
this  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  immediate  demand.  Prefabricated  hous- 
ing supplements  conventional  production  and  so  gives  the  purchaser 
his  choice.  There  is  a  further  misconception  about  the  type  of  prefabri- 
cated housing  that  will  be  built  under  our  program.  Too  many  people 
think  of  it  as  temporary  wartime  style  crackerboxes,  unattractive  and 
temporary.  The  prefabricated  housing  under  the  emergency  program 
must  meet  rigid  standards,  as  to  livability,  durability  and  safety. 

Too  many  people  only  vaguely  familiar  with  the  housing  problem 
do  not  realize  that  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  is  essential  not  only  as 
a  long-range  plan  but  as  an  essential  tool  for  meeting  the  emergency 
during  the  next  two  years.  They  wonder  why  we  need  both  programs 
and  ask  if  the  emergency  program  isn't  enough  by  itself.  They  are  not 
two  programs.  They  are  two  pieces  of  legislation  in  one  program. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  offers  a  variety  of  valuable  tools  all 
aimed  at  reducing  the  cost  of  housing  and  certainly  one  of  the  main 
headaches  in  the  emergency  program  is  keeping  costs  within  reach  of 
the  veteran.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  on  that. 
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As  planners  you  are  interested  in  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  not  only  because  they  all  add  up  to  lower  housing 
costs  and  to  a  high  annual  volume  of  new  house  construction  over  a  long 
period,  but  especially  because  of  the  conditions  and  aids  which  assure 
that  this  housing  will  be  built  in  accordance  with  sound  standards  for 
land  use  and  community  growth. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  policy  declared  by  the  congress  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  living  standards  of  its  people  require  a 
production  of  residential  construction  and  related  community  develop- 
ment sufficient  to  remedy  the  serious  cumulative  housing  shortage,  to 
eliminate  slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  to  realize  as  soon  as  feasible  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  Toward  the  achievement  of  this  objective  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill  provides  for  appropriations  of  25  million  dollars  over 
a  five-year  period,  to  be  available  to  local  communities  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis  for  the  making  of  studies  of  their  housing  needs  and  surveys 
and  plans  for  housing  and  related  community  development,  including, 
specifically,  desirable  patterns  of  land  use  and  community  growth. 

Likewise,  to  carry  out  these  desirable  objectives,  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill  provides  for  a  program  of  federal  aid  to  local  com- 
munities for  the  assembly  of  land  in  slums  and  blighted  areas  and  its 
clearance  and  preparation  for  redevelopment,-  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever use  the  local  community  determines  to  be  the  most  appropriate. 
The  essence  of  this  plan  is  that  federal  and  local  aid  will  be  combined 
to  bring  the  cost  of  land  acquisition,  clearance  and  preparation  for  re- 
development down  to  a  point  where  its  re-use  in  accord  with  sound 
planning  principles  will  be  feasible. 

These  offer  every  town  a  golden  opportunity — the  chance  to  clean 
out  the  slums  and  blighted  areas  which  cost  so  much  in  money  and  in 
human  misery.  They  offer  a  chance  to  start  over  with  a  clean  slate.  They 
give  towns  a  chance  to  plan  for  the  building  that  will  follow  the  emer- 
gency program — to  have  new  parks  and  airports  and  recreation  areas 
or  to  return  blighted  land  to  good  housing  with  space  for  light  and  air. 
They  offer  central  cities  a  chance  to  counteract  the  trend  to  the  suburbs 
and  to  avoid  some  of  the  headaches  and  troubles  caused  by  this  outward 
migration. 

With  or  without  the  federal  aids  provided  by  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill,  the  problem  of  land  assembly  for  the  veterans  emergency 
housing  program  will  be  an  extremely  difficult  one.  Already  prices  of 
building  lots  and  raw  land  have  become  inflated  to  the  point  where  they 
seriously  threaten  our  ability  to  keep  housing  within  the  reach  of  veter- 
ans, and  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  that  this  situation  will  not  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  But  land  assembly  is  the  very  heart  of  planning 
for  the  veterans  emergency  housing.  Where  will  we  get  the  land?  Will 
it  be  fringe  land?  Will  we  continue  the  trend  to  the  suburbs?  Basically 
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the  answer  lies  in  your  communities.  We  can  offer  help  and  technical 
advice,  but  the  final  decision  will  be  yours. 

Right  now  the  suburban  push  is  on  in  full  force,  and  if  it  continues 
to  the  extent  that  the  bulk  of  the  home  construction  under  the  emergency 
program  is  outside  the  cities,  it  will  raise  serious  problems — both  for 
the  cities  and  for  the  suburban  areas  which  receive  this  influx  of 
population.  Starting  after  the  last  war,  the  movement  away  from  cities 
increased  until  during  the  last  half  of  the  thirties  the  volume  of  building 
outside  the  cities  became  larger  than  the  volume  inside  them.  The  war 
has  halted  this  egression,  but  new  cars,  plenty  of  gasoline,  the  chance 
to  get  some  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  to  live  in  a  new  house  will  start 
it  up  again  unless  positive  steps  are  taken  to  make  life  more  pleasant 
within  the  city. 

Well-planned  suburban  development  that  extends  the  scope  of  a 
healthful  community  is  one  thing.  We  are  not  quarreling  with  that.  But 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  has  largely  meant  a  forced  pressure  that  dupli- 
cates and  expands  the  same  crowded,  unsound  development  from 
which  people  are  seeking  escape.  We  know  that  people  are  leaving  the 
cities  mainly  to  escape  the  slums  and  blighted  areas,  the  overcrowding 
of  the  land.  Some  6.8  million  urban  dwellings  are  in  areas  in  which 
more  than  half  the  dwellings  are  substandard.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
suburban  areas  hold  more  attraction  than  these.  But  is  the  happy  cottage 
on  the  fringe  of  the  city  always  all  it  seems  to  be  or  is  it  sometimes  a 
mirage?  Unfortunately  the  latter  is  often  the  case.  The  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  are  there  and  usually  the  taxes  are  lower  than  those  in  the 
city  when  the  subdivision  opens.  But  if  too  few  neighbors  join  the  first 
refugees  from  the  city,  the  services  are  inadequate.  Streets  stay  unpaved, 
there  are  no  good  schools  close  by.  As  the  subdivision  fills  up  then  a 
demand  for  urban  services  is  developed.  Police  protection,  schools  and 
the  like  increase  the  cosfof  government.  Either  taxes  go  up  or  the  fa- 
cilities for  good  living  are  not  all  present. 

Too  often  this  has  been  the  story  in  the  past.  It  need  not  be  the 
story  in  the  future  if  we  plan  for  entire  metropolitan  areas  and  not  just 
for  the  separate  neighborhoods  within  them.  We  know  the  suburbs  will 
receive  much  of  the  housing  built  under  the  emergency  program  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  portion  should  not  go  into  the  central 
cities.  There  is  no  dearth  of  land  in  most  of  them.  In  22  cities  ranging  in 
population  from  50,000  to  Chicago's  four  million,  the  average  per  cent 
of  total  city  area  vacant  is  44.7.  Some  of  this  land  is  in  swamps  or  on 
steep  hillsides  or  lies  near  smoky  industrial  plants,  but  in  your  own  town 
think  of  all  the  empty  lots  scattered  around  so-called  built  up  areas, 
particularly  in  those  overzoned  for  business  where  commercial  building 
has  failed  to  materialize. 

Much  of  this  land  is  desirable,  easily  accessible  to  the  many  centers 
of  work  and  cultural  opportunities  that  attract  people.  What  blocks  its 
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use?  High  asking  prices  of  land  based  on  exaggerated  hope  of  future 
use,  scattered  parcels,  scattered  and  complex  ownerships,  bad  land  titles, 
inadequate  or  outmoded  patterns  of  streets,  inadequate  play  space,  lack 
of  shopping  centers;  unpaid  taxes  or  special  assessments.  Obviously  one 
man  or  company  cannot  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  but  governmental 
and  community  action  can  overcome  them. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  most  important  single  means 
for  combining  federal  and  community  action  to  overcome  these  obstacles 
is  the  plan  provided  in  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  for  federal  aid  to  local  communities  for  land  assembly, 
clearance  and  preparation  for  redevelopment.  Another  step  that  can 
be  taken  is  to  use  a  new  legal  tool  devised  about  seven  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  forward-looking  municipal  officials,  lawyers  and  economists 
to  allow  a  community  to  reacquire  tax-delinquent  land  cheaply  and 
quickly.  If  they  refrained  from  seeking  a  money  judgment  and  asked 
only  repossession  of  the  land — what  the  lawyers  call  an  "in  rem"  pro- 
ceeding rather  than  one  "in  personam" — they  believed  that  the  courts 
would  accept  less  formal,  expensive  and  elaborate  notice  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  absent  owner,  who  had  usually  long  since  lost  all  interest 
in  his  wilted  hopes. 

The  law  was  passed  in  New  York,  and  a  test  case  in  which  the 
absent  owner  was  presumably  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  and  did  not 
appear  at  all  was  taken  through  the  state  court  of  appeals.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to  review  the  case,  so  we  can  say  with 
confidence  that  this  tool  is  constitutional.  It  has  been  used  to  great  effect 
by  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  other  cities  in  New  York  State.  By  a  single 
action,  with  one  advertisement,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  dollars  per  lot 
the  city  can  reacquire  control  and  marketable  title  to  all  the  tax-abandoned 
lots  within  its  borders.  A  very  few  states  have  adopted  this  law — 
Missouri  and  Delaware  for  example.  The  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers  have  committees  to 
encourage  its  passage.  The  veterans  emergency  housing  program  affords 
the  occasion  to  press  for  the  rapid  adoption  of  this  law  in  all  the  urban- 
ized states. 

The  veterans  program  gives  us  an  opportunity  and  a  duty  to  consider 
seriously  what  are  really  the  planning  standards  of  a  post-war  America 
and  what  are  really  just  habits  and  practices  that  have  grown  up  and 
been  accepted.  These  should  be  studied  especially  in  regard  to  the  huge 
volume  of  housing  that  is  going  to  be  built  in  the  next  few  years. 

Many  of  our  zoning  ordinances  were  enacted  twenty  years  ago. 
They  were  based  on  little  study  of  land-use  patterns.  We  are  proud  of 
our  better  residential  districts — usually  limited  to  free-standing,  single- 
family  homes,  with  spacious  requirements  of  lot  size  appropriate  to 
pleasant  homes  costing  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  attractive  neighborhoods,  but  are 
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we  realistic  in  the  amount  of  space  we  have  devoted  to  such  homes: 
Are  we  facing  the  facts  of  life  as  shown  in  the  actual  distribution  of  in- 
comes in  the  United  States,  especially  among  our  returning  soldiers?  War 
Department  surveys  show  that  for  most  veterans  the  top  price  they  feel 
they  can  afford  for  a  house  is  $6,000  and  the  top  rent  is  $50  a  month. 
These  figures  present  us  with  a  challenge  and  a  problem. 

We  like  to  think  of  our  best  residential  sections  as  homes  for  the 
middle-income  group.  Actually  aren't  many  of  them  really  for  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  population?  None  of  us  wants  a  glue  factory  in 
the  midst  of  the  town's  nicest  homes,  but  we  should  search  our  souls  and 
reconsider  the  amount  of  land  set  aside  in  "A"  districts  before  we  say 
as  planners  that  it  would  lower  our  standards  to  permit  veterans'  homes 
in  such  neighborhoods  even  if  it  means  that  sizable  groups  of  homes 
costing  under  $10,000  come  into  them. 

Our  zoning  must  face  up  to  the  facts  of  incomes  of  American 
families  and  it  must  face  forward  to  the  new  techniques  that  are  going 
to  provide  houses  of  a  new  standard  of  soundness  in  patterns  of  lower 
cost,  houses  within  the  reach  of  many,  including  the  real  middle-income 

group- 
One  of  our  important  needs  in  Washington  is  to  know  how  much 
of  the  veterans'  housing  is  going  to  fringe  lands  and  how  much  will  be 
built  on  lots  already  served  with  streets  and  sewers.  This  is  essential 
information  in  estimating  material  requirements.  It  is  important  because 
the  utilization  of  existing  lots  made  available  by  rezoning  or  by  clearing 
up  tax  claims  will  permit  materials  that  otherwise  would  be  used  in 
extending  utilities  to  be  used  instead  in  building  houses. 

Possibly  I  should  have  explained  in  more  detail  before  now  the 
vehicle  through  which  we  hope  to  accomplish  the  community  action 
to  which  I  have  referred  so  often.  That  vehicle  is  a  committee  which 
we  have  asked  the  nation's  mayors  to  appoint,  to  be  known  as  the 
Mayor's  Emergency  Housing  Committee.  These  are  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  local  governments,  including  housing  authorities  and 
planning  commissions,  veterans,  labor  organizations,  builders,  building 
materials  groups,  civic,  minority  and  public  interest  groups — all  of  the 
segments  of  the  community  which  have  an  interest  in  the  housing 
problem.  They  are  asked  to  perform  a  variety  of  important  tasks  and 
one  of  the  major  ones  is  to  plan  sites  for  the  veterans  housing  program. 
To  do  our  part  of  the  planning  job,  we  have  established  a  land  and 
public  services  branch  in  the  Washington  office.  Its  purpose  is  to  devise 
and  promote  ways  and  means  of  assuring  that  there  will  be  sufficient  sites, 
suitably  located  and  properly  serviced.  We  are  also  including  in  our 
regional  office  staffs  men  trained  in  planning  and  land  assembly  tech- 
niques who  will  work  with  and  assist  local  housing  committees,  planning 
commissions,  and  other  official  groups.  Thus  we  have  a  chain  of  planning 
action  from  the  central  office  right  down  to  each  local  community. 
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The  land  and  public  services  branch  is  divided  into  three  parts:  a 
land  division,  a  public  services  division,  and  an  urban  development  divi- 
sion. The  land  division  will  find  out,  through  local  committee  action, 
what  land  resources  there  are,  what  obstacles  there  are  to  its  use,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  speed  up  the  assembly  of  sites.  The  public  services 
division  will  tackle  the  provision  of  utilities,  public  facilities  and  public 
services.  The  urban  development  division  will  work  on  the  planning  of 
building  sites  from  their  location,  and  functioning  in  the  local  urban 
areas  right  down  to  their  specific  layout  and  design.  It  will  develop  stand- 
ards for  land  use  and  development,  and  the  adoption  and  application  of 
these  in  the  local  communities. 

In  operations  we  cannot  and  do  not  consider  doing  actual  planning 
ourselves.  The  branch  will  provide  the  housing  committees  and  other 
local  groups,  assisting  them  with  guidance  through  bulletins  and  other 
informational  material.  It  will  assist  our  regional  staff  men  working 
directly  with  the  communities.  It  will  work  for  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  better  state  and  local  legislation  for  land  assembly,  subdivision 
control,  zoning,  and  other  land-use  controls.  But  the  actual  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  will  be  done  by  the  cities  involved,  not  by  our 
staff  in  Washington. 

We  are  now  sending  to  the  mayors'  emergency  housing  committees 
an  action  bulletin,  explaining  the  steps  we  ask  communities  to  take  on 
land  assembly.  We  have  tried  to  spell  these  out  so  simply  that  anyone 
can  understand  them  and  so  that,  even  though  a  city  may  have  never 
even  thought  of  planning  before,  it  will  plan  carefully  in  selecting  sites 
for  the  emergency  program. 

We  have  already  asked  communities  to  set  their  goals  under  the 
emergency  program  and  to  work  out  the  schedule  by  which  they  hope  to 
reach  these  goals.  The  first  step  on  land  assembly  therefore  becomes  esti- 
mating their  needs  in  step  with  the  production  schedule  so  that  land  will 
not  become  a  bottleneck  after  materials  and  labor  are  ready.  We  have 
cautioned  the  communities  that  they  must  be  realistic  about  this  land 
assembly,  that  finding  land  that  costs  too  much  for  the  emergency  pro- 
gram will  do  no  good  at  all.  We  have  also  cautioned  the  communities 
that  they  must  not  overlook  the  needs  of  minority  groups  in  assembling 
land  for  the  emergency  program.  The  committees  are  advised  that  plan- 
ning commissions,  city  engineers,  public  works  departments,  tax  assess- 
ors, building  departments,  zoning  boards,  transit  companies  and  similar 
groups  must  all  work  together  on  land  assembly. 

The  obstacles  which  will  have  to  be  removed  are  listed  in  the  bulletin 
so  that  each  can  be  investigated:  delinquent  taxes,  restrictive  zoning,  scat- 
tered ownership,  deed  restrictions,  lack  of  utilities  and  community  facili- 
ties. These  may  require  public  works  programs  to  provide  necessary 
facilities.  Local  public  agencies  may  have  to  be  set  up  specifically  to 
handle  land  assembly.  Local  and  state  legislation  may  be  required  in 
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many  cases.  Technical  advice  and  assistance  from  the  National  Housing 
Agency  is  available  to  the  cities  on  any  of  these  steps. 

In  finding  new  sites,  the  communities  are  asked  to  turn  to  existing 
planning  agencies  for  help,  and  the  importance  of  planning  is  under- 
scored. "Keep  foremost  the  fact  that  poor  locations  for  the  new  housing 
can  only  bring  future  troubles.  The  goal  is  enough  sites  in  the  proper 
location,  not  just  enough  sites  somewhere,"  our  bulletin  reminds  the 
mayor's  committees. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  more  than  200  mayors'  emergency  housing 
committees  are  already  in  operation.  One  result  is  that  in  at  least  two 
towns  in  New  England  tax  title  land  has  already  been  made  available  to 
veterans.  In  several  towns  the  committees  have  arranged  to  have  architects 
give  free  service  in  planning  conversion  of  existing  dwellings  to  handle 
more  families.  Plans  are  underway  in  some  towns  for  non-profit  coop- 
eratives to  build  housing  for  veterans.  Many  towns  are  studying  and 
making  zoning  and  building  code  changes.  I  mention  these  activities  to 
emphasize  that  land  assembly  is  now  going  on  and  this  means  that  our 
problems  as  planners  in  the  emergency  program  are  not  something  that 
we  can  face  in  the  comfortable  future.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  it  right 
now. 

In  addition  to  those  steps  already  mentioned  we  must  consider  many 
others  to  expedite  land  assembly  of  the  proper  kind.  One  is  metropolitan 
annexations  and  consolidations.  Suburbs  now  going  along  comfortably 
on  low  tax  rates  will  find  that  the  influx  of  emergency  housing  will 
boost  their  municipal  expenses  so  high  that  it  will  be  an  economy  both 
for  them  and  for  the  parent  city  to  merge.  In  other  cases  the  answer 
may  be  the  consolidation  of  several  suburbs.  We  know  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  these  mergers — they  mean  one  mayor,  one  city 
judge  where  there  were  two  before — but  the  economies  and  increased 
efficiency  are  certainly  strong,  practical  arguments  for  making  them. 

We  must  consider  state-collected  locally-shared  taxes  to  take  some  of 
the  cost  of  education  and  municipal  services  off  of  the  real  estate  tax. 
Otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  the  poorer  the  housing  a  man  lives  in  the 
poorer  will  be  his  community  facilities  and  the  poorer  the  education  and 
health  care  for  his  children.  I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  minimum 
standards  of  health,  nutrition,  and  education  are  a  national  concern,  and 
those  who  benefit  the  most  by  our  economic  system  must  contribute 
toward  meeting  minimum  standards  in  these  fields  for  those  less  for- 
tunate. To  meet  these  standards.it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  some 
program  of  federal  aid  to  help  provide  essential  community  facilities  for 
local  areas  in  the  path  of  urbanization  that  have  not  the  resources  for 
the  schools,  water  plants,  sewage  systems,  and  so  on  that  new  population 
requires. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  concerned  over  that  phase  of  the  emer- 
gency housing  program  which  calls  for  200,000  units  of  temporary  war- 
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time  housing  and  converted  barracks  and  for  50,000  trailers.  Many  of 
you  feel  that  there  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  temporary  house  and 
fear  that  these  structures  will  remain  indefinitely  as  eyesores  in  whatever 
community  admits  them.  I  think  I  have  been  identified  with  planning 
long  enough,  both  locally  and  nationally  through  my  activities  with  this 
body,  so  that  I  may  claim  to  understand  why  these  structures  should 
alarm  planners.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  local  community  decides 
whether  or  not  to  apply  for  these  temporary  structures,  where  to  put 
them  and  whether  to  take  them  down  before  the  legal  life  expires  two 
years  after  the  emergency  ends. 

Personally  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  values.  I  appreciate  the  fear 
that  they  may  lower  values  of  surrounding  property  or  that  they  will 
mar  an  attractive,  well-planned  park.  That  is  a  natural  fear  on  the  part 
of  a  property  owner  or  a  planner.  On  the  other  hand  the  veteran's  first 
concern  is  to  get  his  family  together  and  to  get  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  no  home  through  no  fault  of  his  own  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  park  or  to  become  concerned  about  the  paper 
value  of  someone  else's  home.  The  veteran  is  apt  to  have  a  rather  bitter 
reaction  if  he  thinks  the  attitude  of  those  who  already  have  a  home  is 
that  it  is  all  right  for  veterans  to  sleep  in  parks — just  so  long  as  they 
don't  have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  I  think  we  must  all  search  our  con- 
sciences on  this  question. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  about  the  federal  govern- 
ment taking  over  functions  that  properly  belong  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  fact  there  have  even  been  those  who  declared  that  there  is 
no  crisis  in  veterans'  housing,  that  it  is  a  phony  emergency  cooked  up 
as  an  excuse  to  extend  federal  controls.  There  are  federal  controls  in  the 
emergency  housing  program.  It  could  not  succeed  without  them.  If  we 
were  just  to  throw  up  for  grabs  the  next  two  years'  supply  of  building 
materials,  none  of  us  is  so  naive  as  to  suppose  that  low-cost  housing 
could  outbid  other  prospective  purchasers  to  get  the  share  of  materials 
it  requires. 

But  federal  controls  are  kept  at  a  minimum  while  federal  help  to 
local  governments  is  at  a  maximum.  In  the  main,  our  program  gives 
communities  tools  to  get  sound,  standard  housing  according  to  sound 
plans.  The  fate  of  those  of  us  who  are  leading  this  program  nationally 
and  the  fate  of  the  millions  of  veterans  who  need  these  homes  are  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  communities.  Success  or  failure  hangs  on 
what  they  do.  And  it  is  they  who  suffer  from  their  failure  or  gain  by 
their  success.  If  they  jam  their  houses  together  on  crowded  gridiron 
streets  without  proper  arrangements  for  light  and  air,  if  they  fail  to 
provide  adequate  health  facilities,  they  are  the  ones  who  will  be  saddled 
with  the  slums  these  will  inevitably  become.  If  they  plan  intelligently 
they  will  reap  the  benefits  of  having  neighborhoods  that  will  be  good 
places  to  live  for  the  rest  of  our  lifetime  and  longer. 

Intelligently  built  low-cost  houses  in  intelligently  planned  neighbor- 
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hoods  can  and  will  be  attractive  developments.  Unintelligently  built  low- 
cost  houses  jammed  together  on  poor  sites  will  be  eyesores  from  the  day 
the  paint  dries  until  the  day  they  fall  apart. 

I  don't  think  that  in  the  next  year  or  two  any  of  you  will  face  the 
problem  of  planning  a  neighborhood  of  futuristic  houses  built  entirely 
of  glass  and  chromium  and  plastic,  but  the  emergence  of  new  and  imag- 
inative designs  in  housing  and  the  public's  keen  interest  in  these  modern 
houses  which  a  few  years  ago  never  got  beyond  an  artist's  drawing  in 
the  Sunday  supplements  dramatizes  the  fact  that  the  days  of  building  as 
usual  are  over.  New  designs  and  new  methods  are  ahead. 

This  means  that  planning  as  usual,  which  too  often  meant  not  plan- 
ning at  all,  is  gone  forever.  Tomorrow's  planning  must  move  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  it  must  be  imaginative  enough  to  cope  with  new  designs 
and  new  methods,  and  there  is  one  more  must  for  tomorrow's  planning 
— it  must  start  today. 

This  planning  must  be  as  practical  as  a  wheelbarrow  without  losing 
its  imagination.  The  planner  in  the  veterans  emergency  housing  program 
must  know  the  problems  of  the  local  building  inspector  and  make  the 
building  inspector  fully  aware  that  the  light  and  sunshine  and  air  around 
a  home  are  just  as  important  as  whether  or  not  it  is  connected  to  the 
water  main. 

We  are  not  faced  just  with  a  two-year  emergency  building  program 
that  we  can  shrug  off  by  saying,  "It's  too  late  to  do  anything  now  but 
wring  our  hands.  When  the  two  years  is  up  we'll  try  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  clean  up  the  mess  as  best  we  can."  No,  today's  crisis  is  just  as 
much  a  planning  emergency  as  it  is  a  housing  emergency. 

The  veterans  emergency  housing  program  means  two  years  of  accel- 
erated building  that  will  set  the  pace  for  ten  years  of  rapid  home  construc- 
tion. If  planners  take  hold  of  the  emergency  program  and  do  a  good  job, 
we  will  have  well-planned  housing  from  now  on  out.  If  we  fail  to  plan 
and  plan  well  on  the  emergency  program  we  will  have  a  decade  of  hous- 
ing chaos.  That  is  the  challenge  that  faces  us  as  planners.  I  am  sure  we 
will  meet  it. 

Preparing  the  Community  to  Meet  the 

Emergency— The  Planner's  Job 

I 

FREDERICK  P.  CLARK 

Planning  Director 
New  Yor^  Regional  Plan  Association 

I  will  confine  my  discussion  to  one  aspect  of  the  current  emergency 
housing  program:  its  effect  upon  the  territorial  expansion  of  cities. 
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In  order  to  meet  higher  construction  costs  and  still  meet  housing 
price  limitations,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  builders  to  cut  land 
costs.  This  is  being  done  by  reducing  the  size  of  lots  and  crowding  more 
housing  units  on  the  land.  But  it  is  also  being  done  by  moving  to  the 
cheapest  available  land,  usually  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Scattered  vacant  lots  in  partly  developed  subdivisions,  many  already 
served  by  installed  utilities,  are  usually  passed  by  and  entirely  new  sub- 
divisions developed  from  raw  land  on  the  outskirts.  Still  another  influence 
tending  to  push  development  further  out  is  the  frequent  restriction 
against  prefabricated  housing  in  cities  and  nearby  suburbs. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  majority  of  new  units  built  in  the  emer- 
gency housing  program  will  be  located  in  the  outskirts  of  cities.  We  may 
see  a  10  to  15  per  cent  expansion  of  our  urban  areas  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years.  And  this  may  mean  a  doubling  or  tripling  almost  over- 
night of  some  of  the  smaller  communities  on  the  outskirts. 

What  evidence  do  we  have  as  to  where  this  new  housing  may  go? 
There  are  two  principal  indices:  (1)  Where  people  were  tending  to 
build  in  the  years  preceding  the  war,  and  (2)  where  builders  are  now 
planning  to  construct  housing.  I  will  illustrate  by  giving  these  trends 
for  the  New  York  Metropolitan  region.  Trends  in  most  cities  will  be 
similar. 

In  the  15  years  before  the  war  (1925-40)  a  powerful  trend  toward 
development  of  housing  in  the  outskirts  was  in  force.  A  26  per  cent 
increase  in  population  brought  a  56  per  cent  increase  in  territorial  expan- 
sion of  built-up  residential  area.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  desire  of 
people  for  more  space  (larger  lots),  but  it  was  also  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  subdivisions  on  the  outskirts,  passing  by  older  subdivisions 
which  were  not  completely  built  up. 

This  general  pattern  is  being  resumed.  Of  some  25,000  housing  units 
for  which  applications  for  materials  priorities  have  been  made  and 
approved  to  date  by  federal  housing  agencies  in  the  New  York  region, 
practically  all  are  in  the  suburbs.  Only  164  were  for  construction  in 
Manhattan. 

Since  all  housing  must  be  provided  with  public  services  (water, 
sewers,  streets,  lighting,  fire  and  police  protection,  rubbish  collection,  etc.) , 
it  is  of  vital  concern  to  communities  how  new  housing  will  be  located 
with  regard  to  present  services.  Every  time  vacant  land,  already  provided 
with  some  or  all  public  services,  is  passed  by  and  additional,  more}  distant 
land  is  developed,  the  community  must  count  on  having  its  expenses 
increased  more  rapidly  than  its  assessed  valuation.  This  means  a  higher 
tax  rate  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The  simple  arithmetic  of 
this  must  be  evident  to  any  city  or  town. 
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I  recently  visited  a  new  veterans'  housing  development  which  was 
more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  developed  area  of  the 
town  where  it  is  being  built,  although  the  land  in  between  is  equally  or 
better  suited  for  residential  purposes.  The  site  is  low  lying  and  not  on 
any  existing  street,  therefore  less  expensive  land,  permitting  the  developer 
to  offset  his  higher  construction  costs. 

But  while  the  developer  will  make  a  saving,  think  of  the  additional 
expense  the  town  will  have  to  meet  in  additional  length  of  street  and 
utilities  to  serve  it.  And  think,  too,  of  the  fact  that  this  new,  lower-value 
housing  probably  will  be  less  able  to  carry  a  share  of  the  additional  public 
expense. 

This  problem  is  one  that  communities  can  not  afford  to  ignore, 
especially  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem  are  available  to  most 
cities  and  towns.  They  consist  of  subdivision  control,  administered  by  a 
local  planning  commission,  and  improved  building  codes. 

Under  subdivision  control,  a  municipality  can  require  that  all  new 
subdivisions  of  land  must  be  approved,  and  to  obtain  that  approval  they 
must  meet  certain  requirements.  In  a  number  of  states  one  of  those 
requirements  is  that  new  subdivisions  must  provide  all  essential  grading, 
pavement,  curbing,  drainage,  sidewalks  and  other  services  at  the  devel- 
oper's expense  and  to  engineering  standards  approved  by  the  municipal- 
ity. Such  a  provision,  already  in  force  in  many  cities  and  towns,  serves 
to  deter  premature,  speculative  subdividing  of  land. 

To  be  fully  effective,  subdivision  control  must  be  based  upon  a  master 
plan  for  community  development.  Such  a  plan  should  indicate,  among 
other  things,  the  municipality's  need  for  new  subdivisions  and  the  loca- 
tions where  they  will  best  fit  in  with  residential  growth. 

As  to  building  codes,  cities  should  review  and  revise  them  to  see 
that  they  contain  no  provisions  which  will  operate  to  force  new  types  of 
housing  construction  outside  their  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  new  con- 
struction methods  meet  adequate  standards  of  fire  and  structural  safety. 

All  this  emphasizes  the  need  for  active  city  planning  programs. 
Where  planning  agencies  exist  and  are  not  readying  themselves  to  meet 
the  local  problems  associated  with  this  speeded-up  housing  program,  they 
should  bestir  themselves  now  or  be  caught  in  a  discreditable  position. 
Where  no  planning  agencies  are  in  existence,  local  elected  officials  should 
take  steps  to  establish  them  and  give  them  the  funds  and  staffs  to  help 
cope  with  the  emergency.  Other  means  may  be  found  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion locally,  but  none  is  likely  to  prove  as  effective  as  the  planning 
agency,  the  master  plan  of  development,  and  subdivision  control,  which 
have  been  placed  at  local  disposal  for  this  very  purpose  by  the  various 
state  legislatures. 
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II 

O'BRIEN  BOLDT 

Staff  Member 
New  Yor^  Regional  Plan  Association 

Planning  problems  will  come  with  building  under  the  Wyatt  pro- 
gram, or  with  a  ruggedly  individualistic  building  boom.  In  general,  they 
are  simply  old  planning  problems  intensified,  and  made  more  urgent. 
The  prospect  is  that  so  much  will  be  built  in  such  a  relatively  short 
time,  planning  controls  and  planning  action  will  have  to  get  into  high 
gear  and  work  overtime  if  it  is  to  exercise  any  effective  influence  on  how 
our  cities  will  look  and  how  they  will  function  when  the  building  is  done. 

Under  the  goals  set  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  we  will  within  two  years  build 
one  new  house  for  every  ten  now  standing.  Under  the  goals  envisioned 
by  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  we  will  build  in  ten  years  one  new 
dwelling  for  every  three  now  in  use.  The  face  of  our  towns  and  cities 
will  be  changed  greatly  when  the  buildings  are  built.  Will  it  be  a  gen- 
uine face-lifting,  or  merely  a  face-bloating?  Or  will  our  cities  present  a 
face  more  distorted  and  lopsided  than  ever?  It  depends  a  great  deal  on 
how  effective  planning  action  can  be. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  broad  classes  of  problems  which  the  com- 
ing housing  boom  will  bring  into  sharp  focus:  (1)  The  problem  of 
central  blight  and  unplanned  decentralization.  (2)  The  problem  of  apply- 
ing familiar  planning  controls  to  a  great  volume  of  new  development, 
mainly  in  outlying  areas.  (3)  The  problem  of  traditional  planning  stand- 
ards and  controls  which  become  an  obstruction  to  new,  progressive  forms 
of  housing  development. 

The  prospect  of  a  great  surge  of  economic  energy  about  to  be 
expended  on  new  residential  development  creates  an  urgent  need  to 
hurry  up  and  organize  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation  of  central  blighted 
areas.  If  we  don't  hurry  up  and  do  this  job,  we  will  go  ahead  and  sink 
our  building  energy  into  a  vast  investment  in  a  pattern  of  sprawling 
inconvenience,  inefficiency,  and  duplicated,  costly  public  services  of  obso- 
lete design. 

America  is  about  to  make  a  down  payment  on  the  biggest,  fanciest, 
most  complicated  horse  and  buggy  ever,  complete  with  dual-down-draft 
carburetor  and  white- walled  tires.  The  trade-in  value  will  be  just  about 
zero,  and  installment  payments  will  continue  for  life. 

If  planners  and  local  government  don't  get  a  horseless  carriage  off 
the  drawing  boards  and  onto  the  production  line  in  a  hurry,  in  the 
form  of  sound  over-all  plans  incorporating  central  redevelopment,  urban 
America  will  be  tied  to  its  long-term  investment  in  the  horse  and  buggy, 
and  the  horse  will  be  here  to  stay. 

When  we  come  to  the  questions  of  applying  our  familiar  planning 
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controls — zoning,  subdivision  controls,  local  land-use  planning  and  the 
others — to  impending  new  development,  we  have  the  horse  with  us 
again,  but  this  time  it  is  a  horse  of  another  proverb:  the  horse  that  was 
stolen  immediately  preceding  the  double-padlocking  of  the  stable  door. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  building  that  will  come  under  the  Wyatt 
program  is  likely  to  be  in  outlying  new  areas.  In  the  New  York  area, 
that  means  building  in  suburban  counties,  outside  of  New  York  City 
boundaries.  It  means  building  in  many  small  municipalities,  where  the 
resources  of  local  government  are  much  smaller  and  the  quality  of 
planning  controls  is  very  uneven.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pattern 
in  other  metropolitan  areas  is  the  same,  but  I  will  venture  the  guess  that 
the  same  kind  of  problem  is  developing  in  many  parts  of  the  country — 
a  heavy,  sudden  load  of  building  activity  rolling  up  on  small  units  of 
local  government  in  suburban  areas.  The  significance  of  this  for  plan- 
ners is  that  it  makes  all  the  more  difficult  and  complicated  the  job  of 
exercising  standard  planning  controls  over  new  development. 

The  conditions  under  which  builders  are  operating  today  all  serve 
to  increase  the  necessity  for  sound  local  controls.  Building  costs  are  high. 
At  the  same  time  the  Wyatt  program  is  trying  to  channel  builders 
into  the  lowest  price  range  in  which  they  can  operate.  The  demand  is 
not  merely  intense,  it  is  desperate;  a  buyer  can  be  found  for  almost 
anything.  This  all  adds  up  to  heavy  pressure  on  builders  to  cut  corners 
on  costs.  As  a  veteran,  as  a  planner,  as  a  citizen,  I  stand  to  benefit  from 
progress  of  the  archaic  building  industry,  and  I  hope  the  builders  find 
lots  of  ways  to  cut  costs — but  not  at  the  expense  of  getting  houses  which 
won't  stand  up  well,  or  neighborhoods  which  will  be  miserable  to  live 
in,  or  neighborhoods  that  people  will  want  to  move  out  of  again  in  five  or 
ten  years,  so  that  they  quickly  become  hand-me-down  and  slum  areas. 
I  want  the  neighborhoods  created  by  the  Wyatt  program  to  be  not  as 
good  but  better  than  what  our  cities  now  have,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  costs  of  building  them  are  pushed  down — and  I  think  that  planners 
and  architects  and  builders  can  find  ways  to  do  it. 

But,  specifically,  what  are  some  of  the  abuses  which  planners  them- 
selves must  exert  to  head  off,  wherever  building  development  takes 
place? 

They  must  try  to  check  the  use  of  smaller  lots,  and  building  at  densi- 
ties higher  than  a  sound  land-use  plan  would  indicate  as  reasonable. 
Take  a  look  at  the  total  of  land  available  for  convenient  residential  use 
in  terms  of  existing  transportation  and  potential  development  of  existing 
transportation  techniques.  Take  a  look  at  population  and  residential 
expansion  prospects.  Put  the  two  in  relation,  and  you  have  a  general 
gauge  of  what  density  is  reasonable  in  new  development.  Now  take  a 
look  at  existing  zoning  ordinances — and  take  a  look  at  the  number  of 
municipalities  in  suburban  counties  which  have  no  zoning  ordinance — 
and  see  the  density  of  building  which  they  permit.  A  check  of  two  coun- 
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ties  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  indicated  that  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  towns  in  those  counties  had  anything  like  adequate  zoning 
protection  against  overcrowded  development — and  these  counties  are  not 
our  weakest;  they  are  typical  or  better. 

The  skyrocketing  of  land  prices  is  going  to  motivate  builders  to 
try  to  get  away  with  use  of  unsuitable  land.  In  the  boom  of  the  20's 
speculators  subdivided  perfectly  useless  tracts,  on  swampy  ground  or  on 
rocky,  hilly  ground  where  building  would  be  much  too  expensive  for 
small  house  development,  and  they  unloaded  the  lots  on  the  more  igno- 
rant and  naive  among  the  public.  In  the  coming  boom,  there  is  active 
danger  of  building  on  unsuitable  land  which  will  present  headaches  in 
servicing  and  maintaining  sewers  and  streets,  and  if  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
local  governments  and  not  the  builders  who  will  have  the  headache. 
Only  if  subdivision  control  is  used  to  require  full  installation  by  the  sub- 
divider  of  the  improvements  necessary  to  service  a  building  lot  and  make 
it  suitable,  can  our  towns  make  sure  that  builders  will  give  full  consider- 
ation to  the  long-term  suitability  of  the  sites  they  choose  for  development. 

Planners  and  local  government  must  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the 
building  of  cheap  structures  and  evasion  of  building  codes.  They  must 
try  to  see  that  adequate  space  is  set  aside  for  community  needs  in  newly- 
developed  areas.  They  must  cooperate  with  all  efforts  to  check  inflation 
in  building  costs,  and  reverse  the  inflation  which  has  already  taken 
place.  Otherwise,  large  areas  will  be  built  up  and  bought  and  mort- 
gaged at  high  levels  and  the  veterans  who  buy  them  will  find  themselves 
hung  up  high  and  dry  in  a  few  years,  and  our  handsome  new  communi- 
ties will  be  swept  with  a  wave  of  foreclosures  with  all  the  human  suffer- 
ing, all  the  neglect  and  physical  deterioration,  which  that  will  bring. 

Planners  must  go  out  and  work  hard  to  get  functioning,  effective 
machinery  of  control  installed  wherever  building  is  taking  place.  A  few 
large  cities  now  have  relatively  adequate  staffs.  Perhaps  if  they  work 
overtime  for  three  years  they  can  keep  up  with  the  load  of  work  which 
will  be  imposed  by  new  building  everywhere  at  an  unprecedented  scale. 
But  what  about  the  hundreds  of  planning  boards  with  a  token  appro- 
priation, a  staff  of  one  or  a  borrowed  staff  or  no  technical  help  whatever  ? 
What  about  the  thousands  of  suburban  localities  with  no  planning  board 
at  all?  A  tabulation  in  1943  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  region 
showed  only  199  municipalities  out  of  490  had  planning  boards.  Only 
84  of  these  had  budgets.  The  average  for  these  84  budgets  was  $1,180. 
Particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  was  planning  dormant.  In  307  towns 
under  5,000,  there  were  only  95  planning  boards,  only  29  planning 
budgets,  and  of  these  the  average  budget  was  $329.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  since,  and  I  think  the  local  interest  and  will  for  control  is 
there,  but  the  planning  profession  has  a  mighty  job  cut  out  for  it  to  ex- 
tend effective  planning  control  over  these  areas  broken  up  into  many  small 
towns.  The  Regional  Plan  Association's  tabulation  of  building  applica- 
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dons  to  the  FHA  showed  that  it  was  precisely  in  these  smaller  outlying 
municipalities  that  new  building  is  concentrating.  The  planner  in  the 
central  city  cannot  be  complacent  about  this.  If  the  suburbs  of  his  metro- 
politan area  are  built  up  in  a  shoddy  and  chaotic  way,  his  entire  metro- 
politan area  will  share  in  the  long-term  deficit  costs  that  will  result. 

Some  kind  of  fast,  resourceful  action  will  have  to  be  applied  to  this 
problem.  There  is  not  time  for  a  patient,  town-by-town  effort  in  plan- 
ning education.  That  must  be  started,  yes;  but  meanwhile,  building  is 
already  under  way  and  it  will  multiply  to  a  great  scale  just  as  fast  as 
material  and  labor  resources  can  be  developed.  In  some  places,  creation 
of  strong  county  planning  may  be  a  practical  answer,  empowered  to  con- 
trol all  subdivision  which  does  not  have  local  control.  In  other  places  it 
may  be  possible  to  bring  several  neighboring  small  towns  together  to 
employ  a  planning  engineer  and  formulate  general  control  and  develop- 
ment plans  jointly.  I  do  not  have  pat  answers  on  how  planners  can  act 
rapidly  in  the  complicated  situation  presented  by  new  development  areas 
spreading  over  many  small  towns;  I  do  know  we  are  in  danger  of  a  very 
messy  scattering  of  building  unless  effective  control  action  is  developed. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  set  of  problems  which  have  in  common  the 
fact  that  existing  planning  controls  are  making  no  contribution  toward 
solution,  or  are  actually  playing  an  obstructive  role. 

Mainly  it  is  zoning  which  is  being  used  to  block  contemporary 
needs.  We  find  zoning  being  used  to  intensify  the  partitioning  of  our 
economic  groups  into  high-income  towns,  middle-income  towns,  and 
low-income  towns.  The  rallying  cry  of  this  movement  is  familiar  by  now 
—it  is  that  "the  low-cost  house  doesn't  pay  its  way."  This  is  then  spelled 
out  in  terms  of  the  tax  yield  of  the  small  house,  and  this  is  shown  to  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  municipal  government  and  schooling  per  household. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  it  is  natural  and  just  that  local  industry, 
and  particularly  the  higher  land  values  of  business  areas,  should  con- 
tribute heavily  to  all  community  costs,  and  thus  in  fact  very  few  resi- 
dential areas  "pay  their  way."  In  the  second  place,  American  govern- 
ment is  traditionally  supported  by  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay.  That 
means  that  higher  income  groups  must  help  support  public  services  for 
lower  income  groups.  Citizens  who  try  to  exclude  low-cost  houses  because 
they  don't  yield  enough  taxes,  are  really  trying  to  avoid  the  operation 
of  this  ability-to-pay  principle.  It  is  a  natural  enough  attempt,  perhaps, 
but  I  think  it  is  decidedly  un-American,  to  coin  a  phrase,  and  I  don't 
think  planners  should  lend  themselves  or  their  tools  of  control  to  it. 

Even  more  strongly,  I  feel  this  idea  is  profoundly  subversive  to 
American  principles  of  government  in  its  application  to  education — and 
that  is  really  where  the  rub  is.  The  costs  of  providing  streets,  sewers, 
and  similar  municipal  services  are  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  cost  of  houses.  It  is  the  cost  of  education  which  is  cited  most  heatedly 
by  the  proponents  of  exclusion  of  low-cost  houses.  They  point  out  that 
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the  shiftless,  irresponsible  occupants  of  these  houses  almost  invariably 
proceed  to  have  children,  and  each  child  costs  something  like  $180  a 
year  to  school  as  against  a  tax  yield  of  $130  or  $150  from  the  house  in 
which  he  lives. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  problem  is  higher  taxes;  or  perhaps  it  is 
the  development  of  a  new  tax  base  to  support  education,  collected  and 
distributed  at  the  state  or  federal  level.  But  if  I  know  anything  of  the 
traditions  of  American  equality  of  education  and  opportunity,  and  of 
what  those  traditions  mean,  the  answer  is  most  decidedly  not  the  division 
of  our  economic  classes  into  separate  municipal  compartments,  so  that 
we  have  a  brave  new  world  providing  high-grade  education  for  high- 
grade  people,  and  middle-grade  education  for  middle-grade  people,  and 
low-grade  education  for  low-grade  people — and  that  is  the  pattern  of 
development  which  is  forced  by  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  low-cost  homes 
from  our  better  suburbs. 

This  effort  to  exclude  homes  of  cost  low  enough  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  average-income  families  takes  two  main  forms — with  zoning 
ordinances  the  vehicle  for  both.  One  is  the  imposition  of  excessive  lot-size 
requirements,  the  other  is  the  exclusion  of  rental  and  multi-family 
projects.  While  many  zoning  ordinances  have  inadequate  lot-size  and 
coverage  specifications,  a  rising  number  of  ordinances  are  swinging  to 
the  other  extreme.  I  know  of  towns  in  this  region,  with  no  special 
grounds  for  hoping  to  become  future  Tuxedo  Parks  or  Scarsdales,  which 
have  imposed  a  minimum  of  100-foot  lot  width.  I  know  of  town  after 
town  where  there  has  been  agitation,  often  successful,  to  write  into  the 
zoning  ordinance  specifications  which  would  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  create  new  neighborhoods  of  low-cost  homes  of  the  kind  for  which 
there  are  the  most  pressing  needs  today. 

Equally  pressing  is  the  need  for  a  higher  proportion  of  houses 
built  for  rent,  and  for  new  forms  of  projects  adapted  to  that  need — 
garden  apartments,  large-scale  group-house  projects  of  low-density  and 
open  design  but  grouped  and  arranged  for  management  as  a  single 
rental  project  and  designed  for  efficient,  economical  servicing. 

Most  of  our  zoning  ordinances  do  not  accommodate  this  type  of 
development.  Often  they  have  too  much  area  zoned  for  multi-story 
apartments,  but  little  or  no  area  reserved  for  low-density  rental  types. 
These  latter  types  are  essentially  a  modified  form  of  single-family  resi- 
dence. They  do  not  want  to  be  ringed  by  apartments  any  more  than  do 
buyers  of  single-family  detached  homes.  But  generally  they  are  told  they 
must  stay  within  the  zone  for  large  apartments.  Attempts  to  use  sites 
more  appropriate  for  family  life  are  met  by  angry  cries  from  the  residents 
of  "Let's  keep  Snooterville  Snooterville."  Headline  after  headline  in  the 
newspapers  covering  the  doings  of  suburban  governments  tell  of  violent 
local  opposition,  in  the  holy  name  of  zoning,  to  efforts  to  develop  low- 
density  rental  projects. 
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Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  the  kind  of  neighborhood  we  arc 
likely  to  get  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  exclusion  of  low-cost  homes 
and  blocking  of  rental  projects  if  they  are  successful.  We  are  likely  to 
get  a  freak  kind  of  community  which  I  will  call  G-I  Ville,  for  the  sake 
of  a  convenient  handle. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  and  for  other  reasons,  including 
a  strong  tendency  of  subdivider-builders  to  concentrate  in  particular 
localities  and  a  preference  of  builders  to  build  for  sale  rather  than  for 
rent,  we  are  likely  to  have  built  up  very  large  new  areas  all  of  a  piece 
— genuine  curiosities.  (As  a  result  of  the  interest  and  publicity  attendant 
on  the  veterans'  housing  plight  and  the  temporary  projects  built  to  help 
meet  it,  great  droves  of  curiosity  hunters  prowled  the  first  Quonset  hut 
project  in  New  York,  popping  up  suddenly  outside  the  window  as  vet- 
erans and  their  wives  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  so  on,  until  the 
veterans  demanded  bitterly — and  got — a  fence  to  keep  the  sight-seers  at  a 
distance.) 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  we  may  be  heading  toward  G-I  Villes 
which  will  be  something  of  a  zoo  in  their  own  right.  Think  of  it — whole 
new  areas,  perhaps  bigger  than  the  rest  of  their  town  put  together,  of 
one-age,  one-income  bracket;  one-house-size  communities  of  veterans 
and  their  families  who  bought  a  house  they  didn't  want  to  buy,  which 
doesn't  really  fit  their  requirements  now,  which  harnesses  them  with  a 
long-term  obligation  toward  a  watered  investment,  and  is  going  to  be 
even  less  suitable  to  their  needs  in  a  few  years. 

The  G-I  Ville  zoos  will  be  enough  of  a  municipal  liability  to  start 
with.  What  about  when  the  children  of  the  zoo  collection  become  large 
and  ferocious,  and  they  all  break  out  to  find  larger,  cheaper,  better- 
designed  cages?  In  five  or  ten  years,  such  areas  will  be  vulnerable  to  a 
mass  exodus,  a  sudden  wave  of  foreclosures,  a  rapid  transition  to  a  rental 
neighborhood  of  development  that  is  not  well  designed  to  serve  as  a 
rental  neighborhood,  and  the  result  will  be  a  serious  liability  to  the  town, 
the  county,  the  state,  and  the  country  of  their  location.  Few  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  unconcerned,  even  though  we  have  no  such  development  in 
our  own  bailiwick. 

I  think  planners  and  planning  can  help  provide  good  answers  to 
these  problems.  One  answer  is  to  incorporate  in  each  local  zoning  ordi- 
nance and  each  local  land-use  plan  a  realistic  balance  of  land  made 
available  for  different  types  of  development. 

Another  answer  is  to  seek  to  bring  into  use  for  house-building  under 
the  Wyatt  limitations  some  of  the  many  vacant  individual  lots  and 
groups  of  lots  which  occur  on  partly-built-up  blocks,  and  some  of  the 
ghost  subdivisions,  which  are  well-located  in  relation  to  the  present  pat- 
tern of  building  and  which  represent  an  outlay  by  the  town  in  streets, 
sewers,  and  services  which  are  of  no  use  and  yield  no  tax  income. 

A  third  answer,  one  of  the  most  promising,  also  poses  one  of  the 
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toughest  planning  problems.  I  am  talking  about  large-scale,  low-density 
rental  projects.  Increasingly,  this  kind  of  development  is  being  regarded 
by  insurance  companies  and  banks  as  a  safe,  controlled  investment.  It  is 
also,  potentially,  a  logical  type  of  development  for  mutual  and  cooperative 
housing  societies.  It  is  the  kind  of  housing  which  veterans  need — it  offers 
possibilities  in  design,  construction,  and  financing,  of  achieving  lower 
costs;  and  it  offers  rental  quarters  appropriate  for  a  young  family  which 
wants  air,  light,  and  outdoor  space  but  is  not  properly  ready  by  virtue  of 
settled  income,  place  of  work,  or  size  of  family  to  buy  a  house.  But,  not 
only  do  existing  zoning  ordinances  not  set  aside  enough  appropriate 
space  for  this  type  of  building — the  whole  mentality  of  zoning  does  not 
know  how  to  fit  in  this  new  kind  of  animal. 

Typical  zoning  requirements  take  as  their  unit  the  individual  struc- 
ture; and  they  draw  all  their  specifications  of  lot  size,  coverage,  setbacks, 
etc.,  in  terms  of  that  unit.  A  large  scale,  low-density  rental  project,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  its  internal  logic  takes  the  tract  as  its  basic  unit  in 
providing  for  open  space.  Within  the  tract,  the  designer  must  have 
freedom  and  flexibility  in  grouping  and  placement  of  individual  dwell- 
ing units  in  relation  to  each  other,  to  get  the  best  results  in  terms  of 
orientation,  terrain,  street  plan,  and  servicing  economy. 

In  general,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to  these  needs  without 
surrender  of  zoning  objectives  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  designate  adequate 
areas  to  low-density,  multi-family  use — in  many  cases  existing  high- 
density  zones  which  are  still  unbuilt  should  be  rezoned  for  this  purpose. 
Secondly,  adequate  over-all  criteria  of  building  bulk,  density,  coverage, 
and  setback  from  tract  boundaries  should  be  established  which  will  be 
compatible  with  adjoining  areas  of  one-family  detached  houses.  Finally, 
projects  built  in  these  zones  should  be  required  to  get  planning  board 
approval  of  the  specific  site  plan  which  is  developed. 

These  suggestions  of  the  type  of  solution  which  may  meet  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  housing  emergency  and  the  housing  boom  are,  I 
think,  indicative  of  the  basic  line  of  approach  which  planners  must  take 
— that  the  only  way  to  make  headway  in  meeting  housing  needs  is  to 
make  progress.  I  mean  by  that,  that  planning  must  go  ahead,  become 
stronger,  become  more  skillful,  develop  better  solutions — that  success  in 
meeting  the  housing  emergency  depends  a  lot  on  planners  making  a 
positive  contribution.  The  only  way  to  have  a  flourishing  and  sustained 
period  of  building,  the  only  way  to  get  housing  which  fully  meets  the 
needs  and  therefore  provides  sound  footing  for  continued  development, 
is  to  get  done  some  of  the  things  planners  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
many  years:  to  effect  redevelopment,  to  get  good,  economical,  stable 
subdivision  design  through  getting  good  control  and  providing  adequate, 
trained  planning  staffs,  to  get  intelligent,  economical  town  patterns 
through  aggressive  land-use  and  transportation  planning,  to  develop 
planning  and  design  contributions  to  the  problem  of  bringing  forth 
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low-cost  development,  particularly  rental  development  for  our  average 
families  to  replace  the  shoddy  and  the  second-hand  housing  in  which 
they  live  today. 

REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 

EDMUND  N.  BACON 
New  Yort{  City 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  of  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  keynoted  her  point  of  view  by  her  statement,  "One 
thing  the  planners  should  do  that  they  aren't  doing  is  to  develop  a  very 
simple,  clear,  mechanical  control,  a  knowledge  of  housing  needs."  This, 
she  felt,  would  be  the  most  effective  device  planners  could  employ  to 
meet  veterans'  emergency  housing  problems.  It  should  be  an  outline, 
based  on  clear  definitions  of  need  by  income,  rentals,  types,  number  of 
children  and  by  special  needs  such  as  race.  It  should  be  based  on  far 
more  accurate  information  than  is  now  available;  income  data,  especially, 
being  wholly  inadequate. 

Planners,  Miss  Wood  felt,  have  tended  to  lean  too  much  on  ordi- 
nances and  zoning,  on  governmental  mechanisms  rather  than  on  accurate 
facts  about  housing  needs.  Especially  ignored  has  been  the  sheer  statistic 
of  income,  yet  the  whole  stature  of  planners  depends  on  this  data.  Real 
property  surveys  are  not  kept  up  to  date,  and  planning  commissions  have 
never  emphasized  as  they  should  basic  facts  about  how  poor  or  how  rich 
people  are  in  cities. 

In  the  forthcoming  boom,  planners  are  going  to  have  little  chance 
to  get  their  hands  on  the  controls  that  really  determine  the  nature  and 
location  of  housing,  Miss  Wood  said.  The  most  effective  approach  is 
through  "the  boys  really  responsible  for  the  city  plan,"  the  bankers.  She 
felt  there  should  be  a  drive  on  lenders  to  try  to  have  the  money  spent 
in  a  better  way.  The  first  control  over  lenders  to  prevent  rootless  over- 
building is  accurate,  currently  corrected,  constantly  improved,  lucid  data 
on  income  and  need. 

Mr.  T.  T.  McCrosky  of  Boston  agreed  that  planning  could  be  helped 
by  banker  control  when  money  is  tight,  but  now  that  there's  lots  of 
money  this  is  extremely  difficult.  He  cited  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
mortgage  banker  who  pointed  out  that  his  refusal  to  make  a  loan  would 
simply  mean  that  the  prospective  borrower  would  go  across  the  street 
to  a  competitor.  To  meet  the  situation  locally  the  Greater  Boston  Devel- 
opment Committee  is  making  maps  showing  areas  suitable  for  develop- 
ment, and  distributing  these  maps  in  mortgage  offices,  in  county  super- 
visors' offices,  and  through  the  newspapers.  In  this  way  it  expects  to 
influence  the  location  of  new  housing. 

A  general  discussion  followed  of  various  other  types  of  control  that 
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might  be  utilized.  Mr.  Ed  Connor  of  Detroit  pointed  out  that  many 
municipalities  have  appropriated  money  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  of  a  type  that  can't  be  built  during  the  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram. He  suggested  that  this  money  be  used  to  purchase  land  now 
vacant  and  so  located  that  it  will  have  future  use  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. This  will  assure  its  acquisition  at  low  cost,  and  the  very  position 
of  such  land  would  influence  the  location  and  type  of  new  home 
construction. 

Mr.  Edmund  Kuhlman  of  Detroit  felt  that  the  answer  was  to  contact 
organized  groups,  expressing  his  belief  that  mortgage  bankers,  realtors 
and  home  builders  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  "sensible"  plan. 

Mr.  Arthur  Comey  of  Cambridge,  when  asked  whether  interim 
zoning  would  be  applicable,  stated  that  he  felt  it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  in  the  emergency  as  it  merely  freezes  the  city  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Harry  Freeman  of  Portland  said  that  present  legal  controls  in 
that  area  are  entirely  inadequate,  that  the  planners  can  make  suggestions 
to  the  subdividers  but  have  no  effective  legal  means  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out.  The  situation  has  been  improved,  however,  because  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  better  subdivision  a  matter  of  morals,  of  business 
ethics.  In  practice,  instead  of  having  the  5,000-square-foot  lot  as  the 
standard,  many  developers  are  using  an  80-foot  front  and  120-foot  depth, 
establishing  a  standard  lot  of  9,600  feet,  and  expecting  no  profit  from 
the  land. 

Mr.  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  of  White  Plains  differed  sharply  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment  that  present  controls  are  inadequate,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  necessary  legal  controls  are  now  in  existence.  "What  we  lack 
is  the  skill  and  courage  to  employ  them."  The  difficulty,  he  felt,  arises 
largely  from  the  fact  that  local  corporation  counsels  attempt  themselves 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  statutes,  often,  in  the  past,  having 
lacked  courage  to  enforce  statutes  that  later  have  been  declared  con- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  McCrosky  brought  up  the  question  of  rebuilding  worn-out  areas 
of  towns  by  disagreeing  with  the  "prevalent  feeling"  that  not  much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction.  If  there  are  500  families  living  in  a  bad  area, 
and  if  somebody  builds  500  houses  for  these  people  somewhere  else,  then 
the  area  can  be  rebuilt  for  other  occupants,  he  suggested,  feeling  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  five  years  to  start  redevelopment. 

This  point  of  view  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott  Bagby  of  Montclair, 
who  stated  that  redevelopment  now,  by  time  stages,  is  possible  and  feas- 
ible. He  suggested  taking  an  area  as  low  as  half  a  block,  building  houses 
there  and  then  tearing  down  another  small  area.  He  felt  that  by  con- 
solidation of  streets  and  other  means  the  total  housing  supply  could  be 
increased,  and  that  much  could  be  accomplished  even  under  the  emer- 
gency program. 

Mr.  Hans  Blumenfeld  of  Philadelphia,  while  agreeing  that  it  was 
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possible,  strongly  questioned  that  it  was  desirable.  He  pointed  out  that 
if  we  tear  down  and  rebuild  500  houses  we  will  have  500  families  well 
housed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put  500  new  houses  on  new  land  we 
will  have  1,000  families  housed,  500  decently  and  500  indecently.  He 
felt  that,  in  view  of  the  shortage,  the  latter  course  is  much  the  more 
desirable. 

Miss  Wood  decried  the  lack  of  interest  at  planning  meetings  and 
by  planners  in  general  in  the  aesthetics  of  housing.  Winding  streets,  low 
densities  and  the  correct  number  of  trees  won't  take  the  curse  off  the 
buildings  themselves.  Nowhere  have  the  architects,  the  better  people, 
"moved  in"  on  the  home  producer,  Miss  Wood  said. 

Concern  over  the  fate  of  the  "solar  house"  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Frank 
Sohn  of  Toledo.  This  type  of  house,  developed  just  before  the  war,  had 
its  long  side  toward  the  south,  incorporating  a  principle  commonly 
applied  to  chicken  houses  because,  Mr.  Sohn  said,  "there  has  been  some 
incentive  to  expose  chickens  to  the  benefit  of  light  and  air  to  produce 
better  chickens."  He  was  fearful  that  this  type  of  house  would  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle,  and  suggested  that  planners  consider  a  different  kind  of  lot, 
wider  toward  the  south. 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed  in  this  subject.  Mr.  Heydecker 
said  that  some  forward-looking  municipalities  have  been  incorporating 
into  their  zoning  ordinances  requirements  for  the  penetration  of  sunlight 
into  rooms  used  for  living  purposes.  It  was  suggested  that  those  inter- 
ested clear  information  through  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Offi- 
cials on  advanced  zoning  practices,  lot  sizes,  orientation,  size  of  houses, 
etc. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Wells  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  brought  up  the  question 
of  costs  by  stating  that  76  per  cent  of  the  veterans  can't  pay  over  $50 
rent,  and  asking  what  the  builders  are  going  to  do.  Miss  Betty  Fullerton 
of  Portland,  Maine,  asserted  that  any  house  a  builder  can  build  for  under 
$6,000  isn't  going  to  meet  the  family  needs  of  veterans;  it  will  have  only 
;  two  bedrooms,  and  rooms  of  very  inadequate  space  standards. 

Mr.  Kuhlman  of  Detroit  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  within 
the  $7,900  maximum  per  house  set  by  Mr.  Wyatt.  He  stated  that  a  house 
he  had  built  for  $5,800  before  the  war  he  is  building  for  $8,750  today, 
and  with  less  profit.  He  blamed  the  difficulty  on  "Mr.  Wyatt's  bottle 
necks"  and  the  OPA. 

Miss  Wood  sounded  the  warning  that,  unless  there  is  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  rental  housing  as  indicated  by  desires  expressed  at  veterans' 
centers  and  by  industry,  we  face  the  possibility  of  an  era  of  mortgage 
foreclosure,  wiping  out  of  equity  and  chaos  in  housing  finance.  The 
discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  McCrosky,  who  reemphasized  the  need  for 
rental  housing  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  large  pools  of  capital 
represented  by  life  insurance  companies  will  be  invested  in  large-scale 
rental  housing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SESSIONS  ON 
State  Planning 

Reported  by  JAMES  S.  KLAR 

Planning  Technician 
Connecticut  Development  Commission 

Approximately  fifty  people  representing  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment agencies  of  twenty-one  states  convened  on  Monday  morning,  May 
6,  1946.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  conference  on  the  preceding  day  of 
the  newly  formed  Association  of  State  Planning  and  Development 
Agencies,  the  group  was  homogeneous  and  anxious  to  discuss  its  various 
activities  and  problems. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Blucher,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Post- War  Planning 
Commission,  briefly  keynoted  the  sessions  by  pointing  out,  rather  para- 
doxically, that  planners  "should  be  so  militant  that  they  would  be  fired 
from  their  jobs  within  two  years."  The  reason  for  making  such  a  state- 
ment became  very  evident  as  the  roll  call  by  states  clearly  displayed  a 
common  trend  toward  active  development  programs  by  the  state  plan- 
ning and  development  agencies  represented.  Very  definitely  the  category 
commonly  known  as  "state  planning"  is  going  through  a  period  of 
transition.  Apparently  the  land  utilization,  population,  resources  studies, 
etc.,  accomplished  in  the  past  by  the  state  planners,  although  necessary 
ground  work,  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  legislators  because  of  the  lack  of 
carry-through  into  the  accomplishment  stage. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  states  represented  at  the  conference  and  a 
brief  commentary  on  the  activities  of  each  as  described  by  its  representa- 
tive. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  represen- 
tatives described  only  the  work  of  their  own  divisions  (such  as  in  the 
departments  of  commerce  where  only  the  planning  divisions  or  bureaus 
were  represented).  In  these  cases  complete  pictures  of  the  entire  work 
have  not  been  presented: 

Alabama — Alabama  State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  W.  O.  Dobbins,  Jr., 
stated  the  three  principal  levels  of  activities  of  his  agency:  (1)  Develop- 
ment of  the  state  master  plan.  (2)  Industrial  opportunity  research.  (3) 
Assistance  to  local  communities  in  master  planning,  zoning,  etc. 

Arkansas — Arkansas  Resources  and  Development  Commission.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Alford  described  the  development  of  Arkansas'  master  plan 
and  emphasized  the  commission's  program  of  industrial  development 
directed  to  tie  in  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

California — California  State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Com- 
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mission.  Mr.  V.  B.  Stanbery  stated  that  his  commission's  activities  were 
divided  into  four  principal  duties:  (1)  Making  special  studies  for  the 
governor.  (2)  Research  and  analysis.  (3)  Aiding  local  planning  agencies. 
(4)  Industrial  development  studies.  Apparently  industrial  development 
is  a  major  part  of  this  commission's  work — 25  different  project  commit- 
tees have  been  set  up  to  study  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  com- 
merce in  California,  primarily  in  trades  and  services. 

Connecticut — Connecticut  Development  Commission.  Mr.  Elmer  R. 
Coburn  reviewed  the  history  of  the  development  commission  which  grew 
out  of  the  state  planning  board  through  emphasizing  a  philosophy  of 
developing  the  state.  He  described  the  four  divisions  and  the  activities  of 
each:  (1)  Public  relations.  (2)  Inter-American.  (3)  Industrial  develop- 
ment. (4)  Research  and  planning:  (a)  service  research  section — case  study 
work  for  specific  inquiries:  (b)  general  long-range  studies  of  natural  eco- 
nomic resources:  (c)  community  and  regional  development — currently  a 
stimulating  activity  only. 

Florida — Florida  State  Improvement  Commission.  The  Florida  state 
planning  board  still  exists  in  name  but  has  no  money  to  operate.  Mr. 
Overman  said  that  the  improvement  commission  has  assumed  all  the 
duties  of  the  planning  board.  The  governor  is  the  chairman.  The  prin- 
cipal activities  are:  (1)  Planning  for  airport  organization.  (2)  Institu- 
tional building  program.  (3)  Waterway  and  harbor  improvement  pro- 
gram development  in  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Engineers.  (4)  Surplus 
property  disposal. 

Georgia — Georgia  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development  Board. 
Mr.  L.  Vaughan  Howard  emphasized  that  this  agency  has  been  the 
means  for  bringing  to  the  legislators'  attention  certain  problems  of  state 
government  which  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  four  new  com- 
missions assuming  the  obligations  in  those  fields  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  board.  The  major  activities  of  the  board  cur- 
rently are:  (1)  Assisting  local  communities  in  setting  up  public  works 
programs.  (2)  Industrial  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  state  experiment 
station.  (3)  Trade  and  business — advertising,  tourist  trade  primarily. 

Illinois — Illinois  Post-War  Planning  Commission.  Mr.  Oscar  Nelson 
explained  that  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Board  was  succeeded  by  the 
Post- War  Planning  Commission.  Mr.  Nelson  introduced  Mr.  Wells  who 
described  the  principal  work  of  this  agency  as  the  setting  up  of  a  public 
works  program  for  small  communities  (Illinois  has  700  communities 
smaller  than  1,000  population).  The  state  pays  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
setting  up  these  planning  programs.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  described  the  quick 
master  plan  studies  developed  by  state  technicians  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  groups  as  determinants  for  the  location  of  housing  projects.  This 
local  planning  work  is  being  accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
assisting  the  establishment  of  local  housing  authorities. 

Indiana — Indiana    Economic    Council.    Mr.    Kenneth    L.    Schellie 
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explained  that  this  council  succeeds  the  old  planning  board  and  that 
their  work  now  falls  into  three  major  categories:  (1)  Special  studies  for 
the  governor,  many  times  in  cooperation  with  other  state  departments. 
(2)  Special  resources  studies  such  as  forestry,  land  use,  transportation, 
etc.  (3)  Public  works  improvement  program.  This  council  administers  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  accomplishment  of  local  planning  and  is  very 
active  in  the  stimulation  of  local  planning.  Mr.  Schellie  explained  that 
another  agency  in  the  state  handles  publicity  and  promotion. 

Maryland — Maryland  State  Planning  Commission.  Mr.  I.  Alvin 
Pasarew  described  the  principal  activities  of  his  commission  as:  (1)  Com- 
pletion of  a  comprehensive  medical  study.  (2)  Revision  of  the  six-year 
capital  improvement  program.  This  program  is  actually  used  by  the 
governor's  office  in  determining  bond  issues.  (3)  Reviewing  the  state 
educational  institution  program — formulation  of  policy.  (4)  Assistance 
to  local  communities.  (5)  Special  area  studies. 

Massachusetts — Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board.  Miss  Elisabeth 
M.  Herlihy  reviewed  the  work  of  the  staff  of  13  which  is  now  concen- 
trating on  land  utilization  and  transportation  studies.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
Massachusetts'  population  lives  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  planning 
boards;  the  state  planning  board  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
local  boards. 

Michigan — Michigan  Planning  Commission.  Mr.  Don  Weeks  de- 
scribed the  activities  of  the  Michigan  commission  which  is  working 
principally  on  economic  studies,  some  public  works  planning  that  is  not 
already  being  done  by  other  commissions,  and  stimulation  and  help  in 
setting  up  local  planning  commissions.  The  Michigan  Planning  Com- 
mission is  about  to  get  under  way  setting  up  regional  planning  commis- 
sions—starting soon  with  two. 

Missouri — Missouri  State  Department  of  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Hugh  Denney  described  the  activities  of  this  two-year-old 
organization  as  being  split  into  four  major  fields:  (1)  Planning  for  small 
airports.  The  department  is  working  on  a  guinea  pig  project  at  Eldon  as 
a  demonstration  of  what  a  local  community  can  do  in  establishing  a 
small  airport.  In  conjunction  with  this  project,  the  department  is  making 
an  industrial  survey  of  the  town  with  recommendations  for  economic 
and  physical  development.  (2)  Recreational  program — major  emphasis 
toward  advertising  Missouri  as  a  recreational  state  for  Missouri  residents 
as  well  as  for  tourists.  (3)  Industrial  development — makes  surveys  for 
particular  types  of  industries  and  engages  consultants  for  technical  in- 
dustrial survey  work.  (4)  The  department  is  working  on  flood  control 
studies  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.E.D.  The  resources  and  development 
department  operates  the  state  museum  in  Jefferson  City,  utilizing  it  as  a 
medium  for  selling  planning  with  dioramas,  etc.  This  department  has 
an  unusually  high  budget. 

New  Hampshire — New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
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ment  Commission.  Dr.  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi  described  the  work  of  the 
New  Hampshire  commission  as  being  divided  into  three  major  activities: 
(1)  Regional  planning  (6  regions  comprising  the  state),  state  planning, 
advisory  assistance  in  planning  at  the  local  level.  (2)  Industrial  promo- 
tion. (3)  Publicity.  Mr.  Sulow  Tani  described  the  considerable  work  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  local  communities  in  making 
planning  studies. 

New  Jersey — New  Jersey  Department  of  Economic  Development. 
Mr.  T.  Ledyard  Blakeman  explained  that  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
state  legislature  of  1944,  the  planning  functions  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. The  major  portion  of  the  planning  work  consists  of  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  the  planning  of  various  departments  of  the  state. 
The  organization  of  the  department  includes:  (1)  The  division  of  eco- 
nomic research.  (2)  The  division  of  planning  engineering  which  includes 
(a)  bureau  of  housing  and  architecture  and  (b)  bureau  of  planning. 

New  Yort( — New  York  Department  of  Commerce — Bureau  of  Plan- 
ning. Dr.  G.  B.  Robinson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Planning,  explained 
that  the  planning  functions  of  the  various  state  departments  of  New 
York  have  been  coordinated  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  through 
the  medium  of  interlocking  memberships.  He  described  the  three  major 
divisions  of  the  department  as:  (1)  State  publicity  division.  (2)  Division 
of  commerce  and  industry  (comprised  of  11  regional  offices  working  on 
industrial  promotion).  (3)  Division  of  economic  development.  This  divi- 
sion is  divided  into  bureaus  including  the  Bureau  of  Planning  and 
Community  Services.  The  division  makes  special  studies  and  accom- 
plishes research  and  statistical  work.  It  is  presently  publishing  data  books 
for  the  11  economic  regions  of  the  state.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Community  Services  is  at  present  preparing  model  building  and  sub- 
division codes  as  guides  to  local  communities. 

North  Carolina — North  Carolina  State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Felix  A. 
Grisette  explained  that  this  board  accomplishes  advisory  work  only.  Five 
out  of  nine  members  are  required  by  law  to  be  members  of  other  state 
agencies.  Through  the  research  work  for  coordinating  activities  of  this 
board,  the  following  three  new  agencies  have  been  created  which  are 
accomplishing  more  detailed  planning  in  their  fields.  (1)  The  resource 
use  commission — set  up  to  correlate  the  use  of  natural  and  human  re 
sources.  (2)  The  committee  on  services  for  children  and  youth.  (3) 
Coordinating  committee  on  industrial  development. 

Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  (a  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce).  Mr.  Francis  A.  Pitkin 
explained  that  the  state  planning  board  has  no  responsibility  for  indus- 
trial promotion  work.  He  very  concisely  explained  the  work  of  the 
board  by  stating  that :  22  per  cent  of  time  is  spent  on  studies  of  industrial 
trends  and  resources;  20  per  cent  of  time  on  state  local  public  works  pro- 
gram; 18  per  cent  of  time  on  natural  resources  studies;  16  per  cent  of 
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time  on  local  contacts  with  planning  and  zoning  commissions;  12  per 
cent  of  time  on  special  assignments;  2  per  cent  of  time  on  publicity;  2 
per  cent  of  time  on  highway  cleanup;  8  per  cent  of  time  on  miscellaneous 
activities.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Pitkin  did  not  describe  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  other  than  that  accomplished  by  the  state 
planning  board. 

Tennessee — Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission.  Mr.  Hayden  B. 
Johnson  stated  that  the  state  planning  commission  is  divided  into  four 
divisions:  (1)  The  industrial  development  division.  (2)  The  planning 
division  which  is  currently  working  on  public  works  programming. 
(3)  Division  of  local  planning  assistance  which  is  now  helping  50  com- 
munities through  four  regional  offices  in  the  state.  (4)  Social  service 
division  which  is  helping  local  communities  to  set  up  welfare  and  other 
social  services. 

Virginia — Virginia  State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Raymond  V.  Long 
explained  that  a  large  part  of  their  work  is  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  to  local  communities.  The  board  is  also  engaged  in  preparing 
land-use  maps  with  the  assistance  of  the  tax  department;  five  counties  are 
nearly  completed. 

Puerto  Rico — Puerto  Rico  Planning,  Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Board. 
Dr.  Rafael  Pico  described  the  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  work 
of  Puerto  Rico's  Board,  a  four-year-old  agency  which  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  governor.  This  board  accomplished  all  planning,  zoning  and 
subdivision  regulations  for  the  entire  island  including  the  urban  areas. 
Master  planning  for  capital  improvements  is  done  by  the  individual 
governing  departments.  However,  all  capital  improvements  must  agree 
with  the  Puerto  Rico  master  plan  or  be  passed  by  the  planning,  urbaniz- 
ing and  zoning  board.  Dr.  Pico  introduced  Mr.  Sol  Descartes  who  de- 
scribed the  financial  planning  which  has  been  of  great  importance  in 
Puerto  Rico's  planning  by  correlating  the  total  income  and  expenditures. 

In  reviewing  the  description  of  the  work  of  the  agencies  represented 
at  the  state  planning  sessions,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  picture 
of  what  each  state  is  accomplishing  in  planning  is  not  in  all  cases  com- 
plete. In  some  cases  the  heads  of  divisions  of  very  large  departments 
(such  as  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  departments  of  commerce) 
centered  their  discussions  about  the  work  of  their  own  subdivisions.  The 
total  program  for  the  economic  development  of  these  states  is  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  was  implied  at  this  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  session,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Elisabeth 
M.  Herlihy,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board,  con- 
siderable discussion  centered  about  a  booklet  now  under  preparation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Planning  of  New  York  State's  Department  of  Commerce, 
A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Zoning  Ordinances.  This  pamphlet  is 
being  designed  to  help  the  local  attorney  write  the  ordinance,  after  the 
groundwork  has  been  completed  with  the  help  of  a  zoning  consultant 
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or  the  Bureau  of  Planning.  Although  at  first  there  were  a  few  dissenters, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  such  a  manual  would  be  a  very  valuable  aid 
in  the  assurance  of  adequate  zoning. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Connecticut  Development  Commission  on 
planning  and  zoning  at  the  local  level  throughout  that  state  was  briefly 
described  by  Mr.  Klar.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  misapplication  of  zon- 
ing ordinances  without  benefit  of  land-use  studies  or  planning  back- 
ground was  stifling  the  economic  development  of  the  state.  For  this 
reason  new  legislation  is  being  proposed  to  clarify  the  local  planning  and 
zoning  laws  and  to  make  regional  planning  mandatory  when  and  where 
the  development  commission  deems  such  action  necessary  to  guarantee 
the  economic  stability  of  the  state. 

The  balance  of  the  afternoon  session  centered  about  a  discussion  of 
cooperation  between  state  planning  and  metropolitan  planning  agencies. 
Mr.  Frederick  Clark  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York  de- 
scribed the  complexities  of  coordinating  the  planning  of  the  500  political 
subdivisions  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  region.  He  also  pointed  out 
that 'three  states  were  involved  with  three  different  set  of  laws,  compli- 
cating the  legal  aspects. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SESSION  ON 
Planning  in  Rural  Counties 

Reported  by  ROBERT  BURLINGHAM 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Planning 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Economic  Development 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wiecking,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.,  presided  at  the  session  on  Planning  in 
Rural  Counties  and  made  the  following  comments  before  throwing  the 
meeting  open  to  discussion. 

"I  am  glad  that  Walter  Blucher  scheduled  this  session  on  'Planning 
in  Rural  Counties/  It  betokens,  I  hope,  a  renewed  interest  in  the  rural 
planning  field.  Rural  land  use  planning  made  much  headway  before  the 
war.  During  the  war  farm  families  were  necessarily  preoccupied  with 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  war  needs.  Under  great  handi- 
caps but  with  the  blessing  of  good  weather,  they  did  a  magnificent  pro- 
duction job.  During  the  war  their  planning  was  planning  for  maximum 
production.  That  job  is  not  yet  done,  for  as  long  as  hunger  and  famine 
exist  in  the  world,  their  production  job  will  not  be  finished.  But  as  the 
famine  period  recedes  into  the  background,  we  may  again  expect  farm 
families  to  renew  their  interest  in  planning  for  the  better  use  of  resources 
and  for  improvement  in  rural  living. 

"Under  the  impact  of  the  problems  of  the  thirties,  rural  planning 
developed  rapidly.  Federal  assistance  stimulated  this.  The  abolition  of 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  removed  an  important  federal 
stimulus.  Effective  in  July  of  1942,  the  Congress  abolished  the  state  and 
county  rural  planning  program  as  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  thus  removing  another  important  federal  aid  to 
rural  planning.  I  am  informed  that  perhaps  half  of  the  states  have  con- 
tinued something  akin  to  the  state  and  county  rural  planning  committees 
set  up  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  program  just 
referred  to,  but  information  was  not  available  as  to  how  active  the 
surviving  committees  were.  However,  despite  the  removal  of  these  two 
important  sources  of  federal  assistance,  all  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
rural  planning  field.  For  example,  in  addition  to  the  planning  com- 
mittees still  in  existence,  the  formation  of  soil  conservation  districts 
proceeded  during  the  war.  In  1940  about  300  districts  had  been  organized. 
As  of  April  15,  1946,  there  were  more  than  1,500  districts  embracing 
some  830  million  acres  in  45  states.  In  addition  there  were  21  grass  con- 
servation districts  covering  nearly  1%  million  acres  in  Montana.  These 
districts,  locally  organized  and  administered  under  state  law,  are  per- 
forming a  valuable  service  in  the  resources  field.  Another  example  is 
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the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  whose  loan  program  has  been 
renewed.  Aside  from  its  other  important  advantages,  the  REA  has  an 
important  bearing  on  land  use,  as,  for  example,  in  the  South  where 
cheap  and  efficient  refrigeration  has  in  the  past  been  a  bottleneck  to 
the  development  of  dairying,  which  in  turn  results  in  less  cotton  and 
in  more  erosive  land  being  kept  in  cover  crops.  Other  examples  can  be 
added. 

"It  may  be  expected  that  in  time  the  old  problems  will  reassert 
themselves,  and  new  ones  require  attention.  Drought  and  depression 
may— probably  will— come  again.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  interest  in 
planning  varies  inversely  with  prosperity.  New  emphases  may  show 
themselves,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  rural  health,  rural  housing  and 
rural  education.  Among  the  new  problems  are  the  huge  Valley'  develop- 
ments, and  the  decentralization  of  population  from  urban  areas  to  rural 
areas  for  housing  purposes  as  has  been  mentioned  in  earlier  sessions  of 
this  conference. 

"ASPO's  membership  is  predominantly  composed  of  urban  planners. 
Why  should  urban  planners  be  interested  in  rural  problems?  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  says  that  city  prosperity  depends  upon  rural  prosperity. 
The  evidence  is  rather  the  reverse.  On  the  other  hand,  two-thirds  of  our 
forest  and  woodland  is  privately  owned  and  what  those  owners  do  or 
fail  to  do  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  supplies  of  lumber,  paper 
and  other  products  for  city  needs.  Cities  are  going  farther  and  farther 
into  the  country  for  their  water  supplies  and  what  happens  on  the 
watersheds  affects  the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  supplies.  Silt  in  our 
rivers  vitally  affects  urban  areas,  including  the  silting  up  of  reservoirs 
upon  which  city  dwellers  depend  for  power  and  flood  control.  Silt  is  in 
no  small  degree  a  matter  of  what  happens  on  rural  lands  far  upstream. 
Again,  when  dams  are  built  for  urban  flood  production,  power,  etc., 
rural  lands  are  inundated  and  farm  families  must  find  new  homes  else- 
where. Use  of  rural  areas  by  city  dwellers  for  recreation  is  increasing. 
The  contemplated  huge  Columbia  Basin  and  Missouri  Valley  develop- 
ments, now  authorized  and  going  forward,  involve  careful  planning  of 
towns  to  fit  the  agricultural  economy.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  people  from 
rural  areas  creates  problems  for  the  urban  planner.  The  cotton  picker, 
synthetics,  flame  cultivation,  etc.  may  engender  new  mass  migrations 
for  cities  to  contend  with.  Highways,  power  grids,  the  decentralization  of 
industry,  all  present  problems  for  both  urban  and  rural  planners.  Much 
has  been  said  in  earlier  sessions  of  this  conference  on  the  movement  of 
city  dwellers  to  rural  areas  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  cheaper  housing  at 
prices  under  the  prevailing  price  ceilings. 

"These  are  just  some  examples  of  problems  in  which  both  rural  and 
urban  planners  have  a  mutual  interest.  In  the  movement  of  families  to 
rural  areas  for  cheaper  housing,  for  example,  rural  planners  must  have 
an  increasing  awareness  not  only  of  the  city's  problems,  but  also  of  the 
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city  planners'  techniques  and  procedures.  Many  hitherto  rural  communi- 
ties are  rural  no  longer.  They  are  having  to  meet  problems  of  zoning, 
of  subdivision  control,  of  demands  for  enlarged  and  improved  public 
services  such  as  water  and  sewage,  health  education,  and  fire  protection. 
The  rural-urban  conflict  thus  engendered  is  very  real.  Although  I  be- 
lieve there  are  definite  limits  to  the  use  of  city  planning  techniques  and 
procedures  in  the  rural  field,  nevertheless  urban  planners  and  city 
planners  can  gain  much  by  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems and  exchange  of  clinical  notes  on  methods,  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches. 

"I  hope  that  a  session  on  rural  planning  will  be  placed  regularly  on 
the  calendar  of  future  meetings  of  the  ASPO." 

The  discussion  primarily  concerned  the  "why"  and  "how"  of  state 
participation  in  rural  county  planning.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  assisting  and  stimulating  rural  planning 
programs,  and  there  was  particular  interest  in  the  state  programs  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin.  In  these  states,  the  princi- 
pal present  effort  in  rural  planning  assistance  seems  to  be  partly  directed 
towards  developing  swifter  and  more  effective  educational  means,  and 
partly  towards  an  attempt  at  the  local  level  to  provide  the  coordinated 
services  of  state  and,  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  federal  agencies  to  stimu- 
late and  augment  local  planning  initiative. 

While  some  discussion  concerned  rural  zoning  practices,  particularly 
those  of  Wisconsin,  there  seemed  to  be  a  definite  awareness  of  the  desira- 
bility of  designing  zoning  ordinances  and  physical  development  plans 
to  carry  out  economic  goals.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Logan,  Director 
of  the  Oklahoma  Institute  of  Community  Development,  stressed  the 
basic  problem  of  finding  ways  of  attracting  sufficient  additional  indus- 
trial development  in  the  midwest  fast  enough  to  supply  jobs  for  an 
anticipated  unemployment  of  5  million  so  as  to  prevent  a  migration  of 
population  and  a  consequent  lowered  standard  of  living. 

Frozen  industrial  development  through  inflexible  and  static  zoning 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Friend  H.  Lodge,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  planning 
engineer,  who  argued  for  less  restrictions  and  better  planning. 

The  imperative  need  for  planning  to  keep  pace  with  the  current  of 
industrial  decentralization  and  migration  was  stressed  by  Mr.  E.  Roy 
Wells,  chief  engineer  of  the  Post-War  Planning  Commission  of  Illinois, 
who  pointed  to  the  problem  of  providing  economic  facts  convincingly 
and  quickly  to  counties  so  that  they  will  be  followed  up  locally  with 
sound  development  plans,  zoning  and  subdivision  controls,  all  of  which 
take  time  to  prepare. 

Worth  stressing  was  the  statement  by  Mr.  Wolfanger,  associate 
professor,  Michigan  State  College,"  that  there  are  no  devices  that  can 
resist  economic  pressures  on  agricultural  land,  although  planning  can 
provide  direction;  for  there  is  no  wall  against  normal  movement. 
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It  would  seem  creditable  to  the  session  that  the  "whys"  of  state 
concern  in  planning  in  rural  counties  concerned  basic  economic  issues, 
both  urban  and  rural  in  their  implications,  which  are  seeking  solution 
through  coordinated  planning. 

Among  the  several  "hows"  discussed,  Mr.  Wells  suggested  directing 
local  attention  toward  the  problem  of  industrial  decentralization  by 
educational  programs,  articles  on  zoning  and  subdivision  control  and 
on  other  aspects  of  planning,  which  would  give  counties  the  facts.  Mr. 
Logan  and  Mr.  Hugh  Denney  pointed  out  that  both  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  have  just  that  kind  of  program. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Wolf  anger  stated  that  Michigan  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  recreation  as  second  only  to  industry  in  the  state  economy 
by  giving  the  State  College  $25,000  to  service  recreation  as  agriculture 
has  been  served  in  the  past.  With  this  money,  the  college  is  undertaking 
an  extensive  research  program,  and  coordinating  county  land-use  pro- 
posals for  forests  and  recreational  areas  in  addition  to  which  the  College 
is  issuing  educational  bulletins  on  sound  development  practices  to  resort 
operators. 

Discussion  also  concerned  the  degree  of  direct  participation  by  Okla- 
homa and  Michigan  in  county  planning.  Mr.  Logan  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  stimulating  local  initiative.  He  explained  that  the  Oklahoma 
Institute  of  Community  Development  attempts  to  coordinate  at  the 
local  level  the  assistance  available  through  state  departments  and  the 
federal  government.  Similarly,  Mr.  Wolfanger  explained  that  the  Michi- 
gan State  College  directs  its  county  program  towards  the  formation  of 
unofficial  county  planning  commissions,  representing  township  land-use 
planning  commissions,  the  farmers,  county  and  states  agencies  operating 
in  the  area.  It  assists  these  county  commissions  with  basic  inventories 
which  are  compiled  with  local  help,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
adoption  of  simple  zoning  ordinances  are  advised  to  start  with. 

Mr.  George  B.  Robinson,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Planning,  suggested  moving  in  on  the  special  problems  of  rural  counties 
to  show  how  planning  might  help  to  solve  them.  Mr.  T.  V.  Kalijarvi 
stressed  the  value  of  preparing  soil  surveys  for  rural  counties,  as  is  now 
being  done  by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission.  Mr.  Wolfanger  brought  out  the  importance  of  legislation 
by  which  tax  delinquent  lands  can  be  taken  into  public  ownership,  such 
as  is  provided  for  in  Michigan  and  New  Jersey. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  enabling  legislation,  Mr.  Wiecking, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pointed  out  that  most  state  soil  conser- 
vation district  enabling  acts  permit  land-use  regulation,  but  that  they  are 
not  as  extensively  used  as  they  might  be. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Torkelson,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board,  dis- 
cussed the  two  types  of  rural  zoning  developed  in  Wisconsin:  (1)  The 
forestry-recreation  type  with  its  unrestricted  districts  and  forestry  dis- 
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tricts  which  discourage  urban  development  by  prohibiting  year-round 
residence,  and  (2)  the  agricultural-industrial  type,  with  certain  uses 
prohibited  in  agricultural  districts,  but  only  effective  where  it  is  approved 
by  local  governing  bodies. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wiecking  stressed  the  value  of  exchanging  infor- 
mation through  sessions  such  as  these,  in  which  both  urban  and  rural 
planners  participate. 

Planning  in  Rural  Counties 

LEONARD  LOGAN 

Director,  Institute  of  Community  Development 
Universiity  of  Oklahoma 

Soil  erosion  and  the  decline  of  oil  production  have  brought  about 
marked  changes  in  the  rural  counties  of  Oklahoma.  Mechanization  of 
agriculture  and  the  elimination  of  the  wildcatter  by  the  large  oil- 
producing  companies  in  exploring  for  oil  have  reduced  considerably  the 
demand  for  farm  labor.  A  few  years  ago  the  farmer  could  find  part-time 
employment  for  himself  and  his  team  on  the  oil  lease  to  supplement  his 
income.  Improved  oil  field  machinery  and  the  truck  have  now  reduced 
the  demand  for  labor. 

The  rural  population  increased  in  many  sections  of  the  state  during 
the  depression  years,  remained  stationary  in  other  sections,  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  population  declined.  Steinbeck's  Grapes  of 
Wrath  was  a  good  story  but  it  did  not  represent  all  the  facts.  That  section 
of  the  state  from  which  the  Joads  migrated,  actually  increased  in  popula- 
tion because  the  jobless  from  the  towns  and  cities  could  find  a  subsistence 
living  there. 

The  picture  changed  in  the  1940's  when  the  demand  for  labor  by 
defense  industries  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  tide  of  migration 
turned  and  the  rural  population  declined  rapidly.  The  entry  of  rural 
men  and  boys  into  the  armed  services  accelerated  this  decline.  Their 
families  moved  to  town  where  their  wives  and  children  subsisted  on  their 
allotments,  supplemented  with  income  from  jobs. 

In  some  of  the  counties  the  farm  population  declined  as  much  as 
40  per  cent.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  travel  along  the  highways  and 
pass  one  abondoned  farm  after  another.  In  1940  the  writer  of  this  paper 
made  a  study  for  the  Mid- West  Defense  Conference  of  the  nine  state  area 
including  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and  found  there 
was  surplus  of  5  million  persons  on  the  farms  of  these  states,  and  that 
unless  employment  could  be  found  for  the  employables  in  this  group 
through  the  establishment  of  industries  in  the  area  these  people  would 
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either  be  forced  to  a  lower  level  of  living  or  compelled  to  migrate  and 
compete  with  labor  for  jobs  in  the  industrial  areas.  This  situation  later 
was  altered  by  the  location  of  war  industries  and  military  establishments 
in  the  region  and  by  inducting  into  the  armed  services  eligible  men  and 
boys.  This  served  only  to  postpone  the  problem.  Now,  since  hostilities 
have  ceased  and  most  of  the  men  have  been  discharged  from  the  service 
the  problem  is  reappearing. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  their  not  being  able  to  be  absorbed  by 
agriculture?  The  answer  is  obvious  and  simple.  In  those  sections  of  the 
state  not  seriously  affected  by  soil  erosion,  mechanization  of  agriculture, 
improved  types  of  livestock,  better  seed,  and  more  scientific  methods  of 
cultivation  have  eliminated  the  demand  for  farm  labor.  The  size  of 
farms  is  increasing;  the  number  of  farms  is  decreasing  and  farm  produc- 
tivity, barring  seasonal  and  climatic  influences,  is  increasing.  During  the 
war  high  agricultural  productivity  was  maintained  with  fewer  workers. 
Higher  prices  for  agricultural  products  accelerated  the  trend. 

In  many  areas  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  agriculture.  Soil  erosion  has  reduced  row  crop  farming  and 
the  trend  in  many  areas  is  toward  the  production  of  more  livestock.  In 
the  six  southeastern  counties  in  Oklahoma  below  the  Texoma  Dam  on 
Red  River,  cotton  was  the  chief  source  of  agricultural  income.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  farmers  have  realized  more  from  livestock  in  that 
area  than  from  crops  and  their  total  income  in  1944  increased  from  $7,- 
714,000  to  $17,129,000.  The  boll  weevil  had  something  to  do  with  the 
decrease  in  cotton  farming.  Cotton  growing  has  moved  to  the  semi-arid 
southwest  where  the  farmers  there  previously  grew  wheat  and  livestock. 

In  many  counties  of  the  state  farms  have  been  consolidated  into 
large  ranches,  and  where  the  land  formerly  supported  fifteen  or  twenty 
families  in  numerous  instances  there  is  only  one  family.  If  the  families 
had  remained  they  could  not  have  made  a  living  because  of  depleted 
soil  fertility.  The  merchants  on  Main  Street  have  felt  the  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  economy.  At  first  it  was  not  noticeable  but  suddenly  they 
realized  what  had  happened.  One  family,  even  though  it  may  enjoy  a 
larger  per  capita  income,  does  not  buy  as  many  things  as  twenty  families. 

This  awakening  came  in  1943  and  the  impact  was  felt  at  the  state 
house.  At  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Oklahoma  the  legislature  created 
the  Post-War  Planning  Division  of  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board.  But  planning  technicians  at  the  time  were  not  available 
on  the  open  market  so  the  board  appealed  to  the  presidents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  and  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  help.  These  presidents  appointed  committees  from  their  respec- 
tive faculties  who  formed  a  joint  advisory  committee  to  the  Post-War 
Planning  Division. 

The  Post-War  Planning  Division  felt  that  it  could  be  of  more  service 
to  the  state  through  lending  aid  to  the  various  communities  than  by 
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attempting  to  formulate  a  plan  on  the  state  level.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  no  plans  are  being  made  on  the  state  level  where  plan- 
ning would  be  more  effective  than  on  the  community  and  county  level. 
For  instance,  planning  for  water  conservation,  flood  control,  highways, 
forestry,  game  and  fish,  and  along  other  lines,  is  being  done  by  state 
agencies. 

The  counties  containing  larger  urban  communities,  like  Oklahoma, 
Tulsa,  Muskogee  and  a  few  other,  are  fairly  well  organized  to  handle 
their  local  problems.  The  counties  that  are  predominantly  rural,  those 
counties  with  county  seats  of  ten  thousand  population,  or  less,  are  the 
ones  requiring  aid. 

An  agreement  was  made  between  the  State  Planning  and  Resources 
Board  and  the  educational  institutions  whereby  they  would  cooperate 
with  the  counties  requesting  aid.  For  some  time  the  university  authorities 
had  felt  the  need  of  assisting  the  communities  of  the  state  with  their 
problems  and  in  1945  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  authorized 
the  Institute  of  Community  Development  at  the  university.  The  func- 
tions of  the  institute  are  to  engage  in  research  on  community  problems, 
and  to  lend  technical  aid  to  the  state  communities.  There  are  plans  in 
the  making  whereby  the  institute  will  cooperate  with  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  organizing  curricula  for  training  in  planning. 
It  is  through  the  Institute  of  Community  Development  that  the  univer- 
sity is  cooperating  with  the  state  planning  board  in  rural  county  planning. 

This  program  in  no  way  interferes  with  established  federal  and  state 
agencies  engaged  in  rural  work  such  as  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration,  State 
Forestry  Service,  State  Water  Resources  and  others.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  are 
doing  a  good  job.  If  their  work  were  coordinated  it  would  be  more 
effective. 

The  only  legislation  relating  to  county  planning  was  an  act  passed 
in  1943  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  regional  planning  commission  and 
regional  boards  of  adjustment  in  counties  with  a  population  of  244,000 
or  more  according  to  the  1940  United  States  census.  There  is  only  one 
county  in  the  state  eligible  under  this  act,  Oklahoma  County,  and  it 
is  not  considered  a  rural  county  when  compared  to  the  other  rural 
counties  of  the  state. 

The  organizations  in  the  counties  requesting  the  services  of  the  state 
planning  agencies  have  been  in  every  instance  the  local  chambers  of 
commerce.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  depression  chambers  of  commerce 
have  undergone  considerable  change  also.  Instead  of  serving  as  promo- 
tional organizations  for  business  nouses  along  Main  Street  they  have 
become  civic  organizations  and  through  them  most  of  the  civic  activities 
of  the  community  are  cleared.  They  are  not  limited  in  their  activities  by 
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law  as  arc  the  county  and  municipal  governments  and  therefore  have 
assumed  the  initiative  in  civic  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  The  chambers  of 
commerce  in  many  of  the  state's  county  seat  towns  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  social  and  economic  change  in  their  respective  communities 
and  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  planning  for  their  future 
development.  More  counties  than  we  have  been  able  to  assist  have  applied 
for  technical  assistance  in  planning. 

The  procedure  is  to  apply  to  the  State  Planning  and  Resources  Board 
for  assistance.  These  requests  are  then  referred  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board  to  us.  When  an  invitation  by  a  county  has  been  accepted  we  meet 
first  with  the  local  planning  committee.  This  committee  is  an  unofficial 
committee  appointed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  In  none  of  the 
counties  we  assisted  was  there  a  city  planning  commission,  although 
city  planning  commissions  are  authorized  by  state  law. 

The  first  thing  we  do  in  the  community,  after  the  preliminary  de- 
tails have  been  attended  to,  is  to  make  as  comprehensive  a  survey  as 
possible  of  the  city  and  county.  The  joint  advisory  committee  to  the 
state  planning  board  prepared  a  manual  for  field  investigation  contain- 
ing necessary  schedules  for  assembling  data  on  the  rural  and  urban  areas 
in  the  county.  We  use  the  census  definition  for  urban  communities;  that 
is,  communities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more.  These  surveys  include 
a  study  of  all  the  physical  and  social  resources  in  the  county.  The  Okla- 
homa Geological  Survey  furnishes  us  with  data  on  mineral  resources, 
the  Division  of  Forestry  and  State  Parks  supplies  data  on  forestry,  the 
agricultural  agencies  supply  data  on  agricultural  resources  and  other  state 
and  federal  agencies  supply  other  needed  data.  The  field  work  is  con- 
cerned primarily  in  assembling  those  social  and  economic  data  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  picture.  The  data  collected  by  other  agencies 
are  assembled  by  our  office  and  the  work  of  tabulating  field  data  is  also 
done  by  our  staff. 

In  the  early  surveys  volunteer  enumerators  were  used  in  collecting 
field  data  but  these  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  work  had  to  be 
repeated.  Now  the  local  communities  are  providing  the  money  to  employ 
enumerators. 

After  the  survey  is  completed  we  meet  with  the  local  committee  to 
discuss  final  plans.  We  make  recommendations  based  on  the  findings 
in  our  survey  to  the  committee  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  attempt  to  go  in 
making  plans  for  the  community.  We  feel  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  more 
desirable  for  the  community  and  county  to  make  their  own  plans  re- 
gardless of  how  crude  or  refined  they  might  be  than  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  them  a  plan  we  might  create.  As  long  as  the  local  people 
know  it  is  their  plan  they  will  give  it  more  support  and  will  work  more 
diligently  toward  its  full  realization. 

Insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  us  to  evaluate  adequately  the 
success  of  our  surveys.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  civic  leaders  in 
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each  of  the  communities  have  sketched  a  rough  draft  for  an  over-all 
plan  and  have  classified  their  objectives  requiring  immediate  attention 
and  those  for  which  long-time  plans  should  be  made.  In  some  cases,  for 
instance,  where  it  was  obvious  a  new  source  of  water  supply  and  water 
distribution  system  were  needed,  there  were  changes  in  their  plans  and  the 
plans  for  the  facilities  were  adjusted  according  to  facts  brought  out  by 
the  survey.  We  found  that  the  quality  of  the  water  in  a  few  was  not 
satisfactory,  in  some  cases  the  supply  was  inadequate,  and  in  other 
instances  the  plans  for  distribution  lines  failed  to  meet  future  require- 
ments. In  nearly  every  county  where  surveys  have  been  made  bonds 
have  been  voted  for  public  improvements. 

The  most  ambitious  project  we  have  undertaken  thus  far  was  a 
regional  survey  covering  six  rural  counties  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  state.  These  counties  are  homogenous  in  both  their  physical  and 
social  characteristics.  They  are  drained  by  the  Red  River  below  the 
Texoma  Dam. 

The  completion  of  the  Texoma  Dam  caused  serious  flood  and 
water  erosion  problems  in  the  six-county  area.  The  dam  checked  the 
flow  of  water  in  Red  River  above  the  dam  which  permitted  a  more 
rapid  run-off  of  flood  waters  below  the  dam.  The  streams  carrying  these 
waters  originated  in  the  Kiamichi  Mountains  to  the  north.  They  gained 
momentum  as  they  flowed  from  the  mountains  across  the  lower  flood 
plains.  Formerly  they  were  checked  by  the  back  water  from  the  Red. 
When  this  impediment  was  removed  the  flow  was  accelerated.  The  U.  S. 
army  engineers  proposed  a  series  of  flood  control  dams  to  remove  this 
menace.  The  location  of  these  dams  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  the 
people  in  the  area.  In  1945  the  farmers  in  these  counties  planted  their 
crops  three  times.  Three  times  they  were  washed  away. 

During  the  depression  years  this  area  of  the  state  suffered  more  than 
any  other.  Although  their  population  increased  during  the  1930's  because 
a  subsistence  level  of  living  was  easier  to  obtain,  it  also  caused  a  heavier 
relief  load.  WPA,  social  security  payments,  and  state  school  aid  per 
capita  payments  were  greater  than  in  any  other  section.  These  social  and 
economic  conditions  plus  a  community  interest  in  flood  control  stimu- 
lated the  civic  leaders  in  the  six  counties  to  organize  the  Southeastern 
Oklahoma  Development  Association.  The  directors  of  this  organization 
requested  the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resource  Board  and  the  Institute 
of  Community  Development  at  the  university  to  make  a  comprehensive 
social  and  economic  survey  of  the  area  preliminary  to  making  an  over- 
all plan.  The  survey  was  completed  and  approved  last  month.  Next 
week  work  will  begin  on  a  master  plan.  The  same  method  was  followed 
in  surveying  the  six  counties  that  was  used  in  the  single  county  surveys. 

Without  exception  the  committees  in  each  of  the  towns  inquire, 
what  can  we  do  to  bring  new  industries  to  our  town?  Although  decen- 
tralization of  industry  in  the  east  is  taking  place  to  some  degree  and 
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some  enterprises  in  the  industrial  areas  are  looking  either  for  new  loca- 
tions or  locations  for  branch  plants,  it  is  apparent  not  every  town  in  the 
country  is  going  to  get  a  new  industry  from  this  source. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  survey  was  to  analyze  the  resources 
of  the  county  and  immediate  area  and  to  try  to  determine  what  new 
industries  could  be  established  based  on  these  resources.  We  found  that 
electric  power  and  fuel  are  cheap  and  abundant.  In  most  cases  the  present 
water  supply  is  inadequate  but  more  may  be  made  available  for  ordinary 
industrial  use  from  surface  and  subsurface  sources.  Transportation  facili- 
ties are  sufficient  in  most  instances  but  the  area  has  suffered,  like  most 
states  in  the  south,  from  discriminatory  freight  rates.  The  labor  supply 
is  adequate  for  ordinary  industrial  purposes.  The  efficiency  of  native  labor 
was  demonstrated  during  the  war  in  the  industrial  plants  established  in 
the  southwest.  It  was  found  that  the  native  labor  could  be  easily  trained, 
and  the  surveys  disclosed  that  they  had  acquired  during  the  war  a  va- 
riety of  skills. 

The  survey  of  the  financial  resources  of  these  counties  reveals  they 
are  ample  for  any  number  of  small  industries.  It  is  not  capital  that  is 
lacking.  The  limiting  factor  is  "know  how"  or  managerial  and  promo- 
tional ability.  In  other  words,  all  the  parts  are  present  to  make  a  going 
concern  go  except  "know  how"  or  managerial  ability.  Before  industrial 
development  can  take  place  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  give  employment  to 
surplus  labor  there  needs  to  be  developed  the  entrepreneural  factors  so 
essential  to  production.  To  meet  this  need  greater  emphasis  in  the  schools 
should  be  placed  on  training  along  this  line.  Heretofore  our  educational 
system  has  emphasized  raw  material  production.  We  give  more  attention 
to  training  in  vocational  agriculture  and  petroleum  engineering  than  we 
do  to  training  our  youth  in  how  to  process  these  products. 

Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  establishing  new  industries. 
Several  canneries  are  being  built  and  farmers  have  agreed  to  plant  the 
kinds  of  vegetables  to  meet  their  requirements.  Other  plants  processing 
farm  products  have  been  established.  In  several  of  the  counties  there  arc 
a  variety  of  commercial  minerals;  glass  sand,  grahamite,  asphalt,  lime- 
stone, and  granite  which  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  grahamite, 
being  converted  into  industrial  products.  We  have  large  refineries, 
smelters,  airplane  factories  and  other  manufacturing  plants  in  the  cities 
but  they  are  unable  to  absorb  the  surplus  labor. 

There  are  large  forest  areas  in  these  counties  and  some  of  the  largest 
sawmills  in  the  United  States  are  located  there.  These  mills,  also,  are  not 
absorbing  the  surplus  labor.  But  new  wood-working  industries  are 
planned.  These  plants  will  produce  a  variety  of  products  ranging  all 
the  way  from  butter  molds  to  lawn  furniture. 

The  point  we  are  emphasizing  is,  if  industries  are  developed  so  that 
the  area  may  benefit  by  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  then  those  who 
live  in  the  area  must  assume  the  initiative  in  starting  them.  To  afford 
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the  business  men  in  town  some  idea  concerning  the  kinds  of  industries 
the  farmers  wanted,  we  asked  the  farmers  what  kind  of  plants  they 
would  like  to  see  established.  They  listed  a  preference  for  pecan  and 
peanut  shelling  plants,  sweetpotato  and  alfalfa  dehydrating  plants,  can- 
neries, cheese  factories,  feed  mixing  plants  and  grain  elevators.  The 
farmers  also  insisted  on  better  markets  for  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy 
products,  fruit  and  berries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  the  surveys  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  brought  out  was  the  strong  emphasis  on  better  recreational 
facilities.  There  are  many  lakes  and  streams  in  which  fishing  is  good 
and  there  is  a  fair  abundance  of  deer  in  a  few  counties.  There  are  ample 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  rugged  hunter  and  fisherman  but 
facilities  are  limited  for  those  who  love  sports  and  still  insist  on  modern 
conveniences.  Better  public  recreational  facilities  in  the  towns  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  things  needed  in  most  of  the  counties.  These  are 
being  included  in  all  future  plans.  Facilities  for  Negroes  are  also  included. 

In  working  with  the  counties  we  have  found  one  unfavorable  atti- 
tude prevailing  among  the  local  leaders.  There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency, 
we  have  noticed,  for  them  to  depend  on  state  or  federal  agencies  to  do 
things  for  them  that  they  should  do  for  themselves.  The  New  Deal  pro- 
gram with  WPA,  PWA,  and  other  bureaus,  has  instilled  in  them  too 
much  dependence  on  outside  agencies.  There  are  some  things,  however, 
the  state  should  do.  Providing  technical  aid  and  advice  is  one  of  them 
because  there  is  more  economy  in  the  state's  employing  trained  technici- 
ans for  services  to  the  community  than  for  the  community  with  its  lim- 
ited resources  to  employ  them.  But  there  are  many  things  the  local 
communities  should  do  for  themselves  that  they  want  the  state  to  furnish. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  for  their  depending  on 
state  aid.  The  local  community  has  lost  to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  competition  for  the  tax  dollar.  Local  sources  of  revenue  have 
been  reduced  by  state  laws.  The  homestead  exemption  tax  has  narrowed 
the  ad  valorem  tax  base  and  the  state  has  appropriated  for  its  own  use 
other  tax  sources.  The  bulk  of  the  income  taxes  go  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment until  the  sources  of  revenue  for  local  purposes  has  about  dried 
up.  They  depend  on  state  aid  for  maintaining  the  schools,  for  public 
health,  for  building  roads  and  upon  the  federal  government  for  aid  in 
soil  conservation  and  flood  control.  The  problem,  therefore,  has  resolved 
itself  not  so  much  as  one  for  local  planning  and  execution  as  one  for 
political  wire-pulling  and  effort  to  get  state  and  federal  funds  for  local 
use. 

If  the  state  did  not  take  the  initiative  in  assisting  some  localities  with 
their  planning  no  plans  would  ever  be  made.  The  conservation  of  our 
soil  resources  would  not  be  nearly  so  far  along  if  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  had  not  undertaken  the  job.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween where  state  effort  should  end  and  local  effort  begin.  It  is  true 
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there  should  be  cooperation  on  all  three  levels;  federal,  state,  and  local. 
But  how  much  each  should  contribute  in  management  and  money  cannot 
be  determined  by  a  single  and  simple  formula. 

The  southwest,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  is  still  strongly  individu- 
alistic. Culturally  and  economically,  Oklahoma  is  the  youngest  state  in 
the  Union  athough  it  was  the  forty-sixth  state  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  old  and  there  are  farmers  now  living  on 
the  land  they  claimed  as  settlers,  land  on  which  the  sod  was  turned 
for  the  first  time  and  from  which  was  cleared  the  virgin  timber  and 
shrubs. 

The  most  jackassical  piece  of  planning,  or  to  be  more  accurate  no- 
planning,  ever  done  by  the  United  States  Government  was  to  permit 
settlers  to  run  and  grab  the  land,  or  to  divide  it  into  quarter  sections 
and  permit  drawing  for  it  by  lot  without  any  reference  to  proper  land- 
use  whatsoever.  With  that  kind  of  background  and  tradition  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  difficult  than  it  now  is  to  get  a  workable 
land-use  plan  into  operation. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  other  agencies  are  doing  a  good 
job  but  their  work  would  be  more  effective  if  there  were  better  coordina- 
tion of  their  activities.  No  reference  is  made  here  to  a  recent  definition 
of  a  coordinator  as  one  who  brings  organized  chaos  out  of  disorganized 
inefficiency. 

Better  land  use  stands  high  on  the  priority  list  of  rural  planning. 
Our  surveys  have  revealed  that  the  business  men  as  a  whole  along  Main 
Street  have  little  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  soil  conservation 
in  their  counties.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  county  seats  and  country 
towns  is  intimately  associated  with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  rural 
areas.  Many  business  men  realize  this  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  as- 
sume the  responsibility  in  giving  the  encouragement  necessary  to  the 
farmers  in  their  soil  conservation  work. 

Sixty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  farmers  are  tenant  farmers.  In  one 
county  we  surveyed  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  was  owned  by 
absentee  landlords  and  many  of  them  lived  outside  the  state.  This  county 
has  some  oil  production  and  much  of  the  land  was  bought  because  of  its 
future  oil  possibilities.  The  farmers  live  on  the  farms  one  or  two  years, 
then  move.  The  turnover  of  farm  operators  is  very  high.  In  a  situation 
like  this,  land-use  planning  is  next  to  impossible  and  soil  conservation 
practices  are  difficult. 

In  those  counties  where  there  is  a  high  ratio  of  absentee  landlords 
little  can  be  expected  of  the  farmers  but  the  business  men  on  Main 
Street  can  do  something  about  it.  One  of  the  things  they  can  do  is  to 
set  an  example  with  the  farms  they  own  by  making  more  desirable 
tenure  contracts  with  the  farmers  in  order  to  keep  them  on  the  land 
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and  also  to  assist  farmers  to  make  better  contracts  with  outof-county  and 
state  landlords. 

County  zoning  is  out  of  the  question  even  if  there  were  an  enabling 
act  authorizing  it.  The  spirit  of  individualism  is  still  too  strong  to  at- 
tempt a  program  of  this  kind  and  the  indifference  of  absentee  land- 
lords offers  no  aid.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  agency  in  encouraging  more  economic  land  use  and  in  per- 
suading farmers  to  convert  their  land  into  other  uses.  Row  crops  are  no 
longer  profitable  in  many  areas  and  the  farmers  are  turning  to  livestock. 
In  order  to  improve  their  livestock  they  are  engaging  in  pasture  im- 
provement practices  and  following  soil  conservation  methods. 

Too  many  of  the  larger  county  seat  towns  in  the  rural  counties 
have  no  city  zoning  ordinances.  Therefore,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
county  zoning.  An  improvement  is  noticed,  however,  in  the  local  attitude 
toward  zoning  because  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  received  several 
requests  from  local  officials  in  recent  weeks  to  assist  them  with  their 
zoning  problems. 

Oklahoma  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  law  authorizing  the  establishment, 
of  official  county  planning  boards  because  if  the  boards  were  created 
there  would  not  be  enough  trained  personnel  in  county  planning  to  do 
the  job.  If  it  were  mandatory  that  each  county  set  up  a  county  planning 
board,  the  board  would  remain  only  an  organization  on  paper. 

The  first  step  toward  county  planning  is  to  create  a  favorable  cli- 
mate of  opinion  toward  county  planning.  The  initiative  must  start  in 
the  towns,  and  to  start  in  the  towns  the  towns  must  plan.  I  do  not 
have  reference  exclusively  to  area  or  physical  planning.  A  county,  town, 
or  city  plan  is  not  complete  when  it  confines  the  plans  to  area  planning 
and  planning  of  physical  improvements.  These  form  an  important  part 
of  man's  environment  but  they  are  by  no  means  all.  His  social  environ- 
ment is  no  less  important.  We  cannot  plan  adequately  until  we  include 
social  and  economic  factors  in  our  plans  as  well  as  the  physical  ones. 
For  example,  in  planning  physical  improvements  of  an  area,  town  or 
county,  we  must  include  the  population,  how  the  population  will  be 
benefited  and  how  a  changing  population  might  affect  the  use  of  and 
payment  for  these  things.  Take  housing.  How  can  we  plan  a  housing 
program  without  considering  the  social,  including  economic,  factors? 

The  most  effective  way  for  creating  a  favorable  climate  of  opinion 
is  through  a  program  of  adult  education.  Oklahoma  City  made  a  good 
beginning  during  the  month  of  April  with  a  planning  clinic^to  which 
were  invited  officials  and  civic  leaders  from  all  over  the  state.  Some  of  the 
nation's  leading  planners  participated  in  this  clinic. 

After  creating  a  favorable  climate  of  opinion  the  next  step  in  county 
planning  is  to  organize  unofficial  planning  boards.  The  membership  of 
these  boards  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  various  county  of- 
fices, agricultural  agencies,  the  schools,  civic  clubs,  and  business  and 
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professional  groups.  All  of  this  requires  leadership  and  leadership  is 
best  derived  through  inspiration  gained  through  adult  education.  Oc- 
casionally emergencies,  like  a  drought,  tornado,  epidemic,  or  some  event 
brought  about  by  either  natural  or  social  forces,  will  arouse  the  com- 
munity to  action. 

An  unofficial  planning  board  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  if  through 
its  influence  it  can  stimulate  public  and  private  agencies  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  well-defined  plan.  There  is  enough  governmental  machinery 
in  existence  now  to  carry  out  an  over-all  plan  if  the  work  of  these 
agencies  were  coordinated.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  there  are  too 
many  departments  working  independent  of  the  others. 

One  of  the  occupational  diseases  of  the  planner  is  an  alternating 
recurrence  of  optimistic  and  pessimistic  spasms.  The  tone  of  the  foregoing 
might  lead  you  to  believe  this  paper  was  written  during  a  pessimistic 
phase  of  the  cycle.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  last  two 
years  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  working  with  local  communitiees  in 
their  county  programs  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  planning.  The 
principal  limiting  factor  is  an  insufficient  number  of  trained  technicians 
to  work  in  all  the  counties. 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  state,  through 
the  Planning  and  Resources  Board  and  the  Institute  of  Community  De- 
velopment at  the  university,  has  made  a  beginning  in  county  planning 
by  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  counties  requesting  it.  There  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  counties  in  planning  brought  about  by  changing 
conditions  due  to  soil  erosion,  the  boll  weevil,  improved  agricultural 
technology,  declining  oil  production,  shifts  in  rural  population,  a  grow- 
ing surplus  population  and  efforts  to  find  employment  for  it.  Other 
state  and  federal  agencies  and  state  leaders  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions are  aware  of  the  problems  and  are  lending  their  full  support  to 
finding  a  solution.  During  recent  years  the  word  "planning"  has  declined 
in  popularity  in  some  areas  but  this  is  not  true  in  the  rural  counties  of 
Oklahoma.  The  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  prevails  that  motivated  the 
pioneers  of  hah0  a  century  before.  We  made  mistakes  through  our  efforts 
to  get  quick  wealth.  Ten  per  cent  interest  and  lOc  cotton  forced  us  to 
mine  the  soil  to  pay  our  debts.  We  came  to  our  senses  during  the  de- 
pression and  we  found  that  the  way  out  was  through  a  well  planned, 
orderly  program.  We  have  made  progress  in  this  direction. 

Our  main  objectives  are  directed  toward  more  soil  conservation 
which  includes  water  conservation  and  control,  and  wiser  land  use,  and 
employment  of  our  surplus  population  in  diversified  industries,  using  the 
raw  materials  from  our  mines,  fields  and  forests.  To  reach  these  goals 
we  are  planning. 


Planning  Problems  of  Small  Towns 

Conducted  by 

J.    FRANKLIN    BONNER,    Director,   Monroe   County    (N.Y.) 
Division  of  Regional  Planning. 

ROBERT  T.  JONES,  President,  Minneapolis  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

A.  E.  K.  BUNNELL,  Community  Planning  Branch,  Ontario 
(Canada)  Department  of  Planning  and  Development. 
WILLIAM  H.  MCFARLAND,  Secretary,  Broome  County  (N.Y.) 
Planning  Board. 

Repotted  by  RICHARD  B.  WILLIAMS 
Planning  Engineer,  Nassau  County  (N.Y.)  Planning  Board 

The  chairman  for  the  session,  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Bonner,  opened  the 
meeting  with  the  comment  that  it  was  a  clinic  at  which  the  panel  mem- 
bers would  attempt  to  answer  bothersome  questions  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedure and  practice  of  local  planning  and  zoning.  To  start  off  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Bonner  gave  his  own  definition  of  planning:  "Planning 
is  the  study  of  the  physical,  social,  economic  and  governmental  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  community;  from  analyses  of  these  studies,  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  capital  budgets  to  meet  such  needs  and  condi- 
tions so  as  to  bring  about  a  better  relation  among  places  of  work,  busi- 
ness, residence,  and  recreation  within  the  ability  of  the  community  to 
pay  and  to  provide  for  more  living.  What  is  living  ?  Man  needs  to  exist — 
air,  water,  food,  some  clothing  and  some  shelter,  but  to  live,  man  as  a 
social  being  should  have  all  of  these  plus  favorable  environment.  The 
definition  might  be  reduced  to:  Planning  is  the  preparation  and  use  of 
a  pattern  for  living  within  a  community." 

The  first  question  presented  to  the  panel  pertained  to  Quonset  huts: 
Should  the  planning  board  attempt  to  approve  their  construction,  and 
if  so,  how  long  should  they  be  allowed  in  the  community  after  the  hous- 
ing shortage  is  over?  It  was  thought  the  answer  would  depend  on  local 
building  codes,  but  the  questions  were  then  asked:  Suppose  there  is  no 
building  code?  How  would  you  determine  what  is  temporary  and  what 
is  permanent?  What  is  the  physical  life  of  a  Quonset  hut  built  on  a 
permanent  foundation?  Mr.  Bonner  thought  the  question  might  resolve 
itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  control  of  the  type  and  design  of  houses 
through  a  combination  of  building  code  and  planning  and  zoning  pro- 
visions. Portland,  Oregon's,  experience  with  Quonset  huts  was  described 
in  some  detail.  According  to  the  building  code  of  Portland,  Quonset 
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huts  arc  substandard.  Cases  have  been  known  where  a  Quonset  hut  has 
been  put  on  a  four-foot  foundation  and  the  ceiling  height  maintained, 
with  a  cost  to  the  buyer  of  $5,500. 

The  question  was  then  asked:  Under  the  existing  law,  has  the  local 
governing  board  the  right  to  create  an  emergency  housing  set-up?  In 
New  York  state  the  answer  would  be  "no,"  although  Mr.  Bonner  called 
attention  to  the  powers  of  the  local  authority  to  make  exceptions  under 
an  emergency. 

A  question  with  longer  range  implications  turned  on  the  subject  of 
garden  apartments.  Various  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  final  question 
included:  What  are  garden  apartments?  Do  they  occur  in  small  com- 
munities? Is  "garden  apartment"  a  catch-all  name  for  a  structure  which 
would  house  more  than  one  family  on  a  one-family  lot  in  an  area  zoned 
for  one-family  residences?  Is  it  a  term  used  to  include  the  reconversion 
of  large  obsolescent  one-family  homes  into  multiple-family  use?  Is  it  a 
term  also  used  to  excuse  a  request  for  re-zoning  one-family  areas  to  mul- 
tiple-family areas?  It  was  finally  agreed  that  garden  apartments  so 
called  are  groups  of  dwellings  for  a  multiple  use.  Then,  is  it  expedient 
and  wise  to  re-zone  parts  of  one-family  use  districts  into  areas  of  group 
dwellings?  Agreement  seemed  to  be  general  against  this  practice.  If  spot 
zoning  is  practiced,  then  all  other  similar  spots  must  be  re-zoned  if  and 
when  the  requests  are  made.  No  final  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
question  of  how  large  an  area  should  be  for  re-zoning  to  multiple-family 
use. 

The  next  question  asked  was:  What  prerequisites  may  the  planning 
board  establish  relative  to  the  final  approval  of  subdivision  maps  or  plats  ? 
This  question  was  also  restated  as:  How  far  should  a  planning  board  go 
in  making  regulations  to  be  met  by  a  subdivider  before  approval  is  given  ? 
In  considering  this  question  it  is  assumed  that  legislative  authority  has 
been  given  to  the  local  community  to  establish  planning  boards  and 
adopt  zoning  ordinances.  In  general  the  answer  would  be  that  the  local 
planning  board  may  require  of  subdividers  only  those  items  which  the 
state  law  permits  to  be  required  and  which  the  local  municipal  govern- 
ing body  gives  the  planning  board  authority  to  exercise. 

In  many  states  planning  boards  of  cities  may  have  extra-territorial 
rights  for  a  distance  of  one,  two,  three  or  more  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  In  most  cases,  such  jurisdiction  is  not  too  well  defined  and  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  practice. 

Experiences,  procedures  and  laws  were  cited  for  areas  in  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In  Louisiana  the  approval 
of  plats  is  required,  streets  within  subdivisions  to  be  graded.  Before  the 
map  is  filed  a  bond  is  required.  Gas  and  electricity  are  included  in  the 
installations  along  with  pavements,  water  and  sewer.  The  right-of-way 
must  be  dedicated  to  public  use.  All  structures  must  be  built  on  a  lot  of 
record. 
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Mr.  Wayne  Heydecker  at  invitation  of  the  chairman  outlined  the 
procedure  which  is  permissible  under  New  York  state  laws.  He  stated: 
"Back  in  1938  statutes  were  enacted  for  cities,  towns  and  villages  which 
provide  that  in  New  York  state,  local  planning  boards  pass  upon  maps; 
no  plat  can  be  recorded  in  the  county  clerk's  or  registrar's  office  unless  it 
bears  the  certificate  of  the  local  planning  board  in  the  area,  if  there  be 
one.  The  statute  requires  that  a  developer  shall  install  all  necessary 
street  facilities;  all  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
approved  by  the  particular  municipality  unless  the  planning  board,  hav- 
ing regard  for  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  street,  concludes  that 
some  of  the  utilities  and  facilities  specified  in  the  statute  as  required  to 
be  installed,  are  not  required.  In  other  words,  the  planning  board  must 
define  an  exception — not  define  a  requirement." 

Similar  legisation  has  been  on  the  books  of  Ohio  for  some  time.  Ohio 
has  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  New  York  state.  Cities  with  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  have  approval  of  maps  but  do  not  have  power  to 
enforce  their  requirements  beyond  the  city  limits.  Cities  with  the  usual 
three-mile  jurisdiction  have  worked  out  rather  ingenious  regulations.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  municipal  authorities  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  enforce  the  statute  which  the  legislature  has  given  to  them. 
The  matter  is  entirely  up  to  the  local  administration  as  to  what  is  best 
and  proper  in  the  circumstances. 

Procedures  to  provide  adequate  parks  and  playgrounds  in  new  sub- 
divisions so  as  not  to  charge  the  entire  community  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance  was  discussed  at  some  length.  In  Michigan,  where  the 
policy  has  been  established  of  requiring  that  five  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
every  plot  must  be  dedicated  for  recreational  purposes,  the  feeling  is  that 
the  area  is  usually  too  small;  it  is  difficult  of  access  and  expensive  to 
maintain.  A  more  intelligent  approach  than  a  purely  mechanical  rule  is 
a  specific  plan  for  recreation  under  which  the  subdivider  would  be 
required  to  contribute  according  to  the  size  of  the  subdivision.  Where  the 
subdivision  is  small,  it  is  practical  to  require  that  the  plot  be  paid  for.  Mr. 
Bonner  stressed  the  impracticality  of  the  five  per  cent  rule  by  citing  a 
case  of  one  lot  at  the  junction  of  two  streets.  Sewers,  water  and  pave- 
ments were  installed  and  paid  for  by  bonds;  the  frontage  of  the  plot  on 
all  three  sides  was  charged  for  water,  sewers  and  paving.  Tax  delin- 
quencies accumulated  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  with  small 
likelihood  of  their  ever  being  paid. 

Other  questions  on  the  subject  of  subdivisions  were:  How  can  lot 
sizes  in  a  subdivision  be  kept  above  a  minimum  requirement?  Can  the 
planning  board  control  the  length  of  blocks?  May  housing  needs  (cer- 
tificate of  necessity)  figure  in  the  approval  of  subdivision  plots?  How  can 
the  subdivider  be  required  to  fit  the  layout  of  his  individual  parcel  into 
the  master  plan?  Can  the  subdivider  be  required  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  school  facilities  are  not  adequate  in  the  proposed  subdivision?  Can 
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the  planning  board  refuse  a  permit  on  such  a  basis?  What  conditions 
should  obtain  for  septic  tanks  when  sewers  are  not  available? 

A  summary  of  this  session  by  the  chairman  stressed  that  the  control 
of  the  size  of  lots  in  subdivisions  can  quite  often  be  achieved  through 
health  measures.  This  is  true,  he  said,  in  the  state  of  New  York  where 
Section  89  of  the  New  York  state  health  law  provides  that  any  person 
subdividing  a  property  affecting  ten  or  more  families  must  have  his  map 
approved  by  the  state  department  of  health  before  he  can  file  it.  If  there 
is  a  municipal  water  supply  in  the  vicinity,  the  owner  must  show  that  it 
is  available  to  his  subdivision.  If  not  available,  he  must  show  the  source 
of  water  supply.  The  same  holds  true  with  sewers.  If  septic  tanks  are  to 
be  used,  there  are  restrictions  regarding  the  tile  field,  the  distance  of  the 
tile  field  from  the  property  line,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  water  well, 
and  other  items.  The  number  of  feet  of  tile  field  is  controlled  by  percola- 
tion tests.  When  using  septic  tanks,  the  lot  in  most  cases  must  be  about 
80  feet  by  200  feet  at  a  minimum.  Any  local  board  of  health  may  adopt 
for  less  than  a  ten-family  subdivision  precisely  the  same  regulations  stated 
by  the  state  for  ten  or  more  family  plats.  The  local  board  of  health  may 
employ  a  person  to  see  that  this  is  done;  he  may  be  the  building  inspector 
or  some  other  officer  issuing  building  permits. 

When  requested  for  a  proper  definition  of  subdivisions,  the  chairman 
stated:  "The  actual  definition  of  a  subdivision  depends  entirely  upon 
the  enabling  act  in  your  state,  province,  dominion  or  territory — whatever 
it  happens  to  be.  Subdivision  means  land  for  immediate  or  future  sale 
or  for  building  development  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  or  extend  one  or 
more  new  streets.  Under  the  law  the  planning  board  has  no  control  over 
old  streets.  In  summing  up,  it  depends  upon  the  way  your  enabling  act 
is  written :  in  Connecticut  three  or  more  divisions  requiring  a  new  street ; 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana  there  is  no  definition.  In 
each  of  these  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  local  planning  unit  to  make  its 
own  definition.  We  need,  in  the  states,  enabling  acts  which  actually  do 
the  defining  and  leave  out  the  words  'new  streets.'  You  must  in  your 
local  ordinance  define  a  subdivision."  In  Nassau  County's  new  regula- 
tions, the  planning  commission  has  defined  "subdivision"  as  "the  division 
of  any  parcel  of  land  into  two  or  more  lots,  plots,  sites  or  other  divisions 
of  land  for  immediate  or  future  sale,  or  for  building  development  in  such 
a  way  as  to  create  one  or  more  new  streets  or  extensions  of  existing  streets, 
or  changes  in  existing  street  or  lot  lines." 

The  questions  of  lot  sizes,  length  of  blocks,  issuance  of  permits  for 
construction  on  existing  and  new  streets,  the  sale  of  portions  of  lots 
which  have  been  recorded,  and  varied  phases  of  each  of  these  questions 
were  discussed  as  integral  parts  of  subdivision  control.  It  was  agreed  that 
each  of  the  questions  would  need  to  be  answered  in  accord  with  existing 
state  legislation,  and  in  order  to  make  changes  the  communities  in  the 
state  should  determine  what  they  wish  to  accomplish  within  the  meaning 
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of  health,  safety  and  general  welfare,  and  then  prepare  and  have  passed 
legislation  to  meet  those  needs. 

In  general,  communities  may  through  zoning  ordinances  (and  rules 
for  subdivision  procedure)  define  the  area  of  lots  or  parcels  for  residen- 
tial use;  and  may  if  lots  are  not  of  sufficient  size,  refuse  to  issue  building 
permits  for  the  erection  of  structures. 

The  length  of  blocks  may  be  regulated  in  the  same  way.  However, 
there  is  a  question  as  to  how  to  enforce  the  reservation  of  openings  for 
new  streets  when  the  area  being  subdivided  is  along  an  existing  highway 
over  which  the  planning  board  has  no  jurisdiction  as  to  the  layout  of  the 
lots.  The  answer  in  this  case  is  that  in  order  to  enforce  the  requirement 
of  openings  for  future  streets,  the  municipality  can  adopt  a  resolution 
adding  such  proposed  street  to  the  official  map  (this  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  any  other  portion  of  an  official  map  exists) .  Then  when  a  permit 
is  sought  to  construct  a  house  in  the  bed  of  a  mapped  street,  it  may  be 
refused.  Along  an  existing  street  the  planning  board  need  not  concern 
itself  as  to  the  layout  of  the  lots  as  long  as  such  lots  have  the  required 
area  and  are  not  shown  as  mapped  streets  and  otherwise  meet  all  of 
the  requirements  of  local  ordinances.  Permits  must  be  issued  when  the 
requirements  are  met. 

The  question  then  resolved  itself  into  right  of  ownership  vs.  right  to 
erect  a  structure.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  person  may  own  any  size 
parcel  of  land  no  matter  how  small  and  that  the  courts  will  protect  his 
right  to  such  ownership.  However,  the  right  to  erect  a  structure  on  a 
parcel  of  land  is  another  matter.  No  approval  of  any  kind  is  needed  until 
there  is  intention  to  erect  a  structure.  Then,  and  only  then,  and  providing 
that  the  local  ordinance  requires  it,  a  permit  to  build  must  be  obtained. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  there  is  a  convenience  value  in  showing 
lines  not  less  than  the  lots  required  by  the  density  regulations  of  the 
ordinance,  but  that  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  such  requirements 
can  be  enforced  except  at  the  time  a  permit  is  requested. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  in  drafting  an  ordinance  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  section  which  would  provide  that  after  a  permit  to 
build  a  structure  has  been  issued,  the  size  of  the  lot  may  not  be  reduced. 
Otherwise,  after  the  structure  is  built,  it  might  be  possible  to  sell  off  a 
part  of  the  lot  leaving  the  structure  on  a  lot,  the  area  of  which  is  below 
the  required  area  for  the  use  district  in  which  it  is  located. 

Another  question  arising  from  the  subdivision  regulation  problem 
was  in  regard  to  old  subdivisions  platted  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  zoning  ordinance  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
previous  ordinance.  Is  it  practical  to  include  a  provision  in  the  new  ordi- 
nance requiring  that  lots  on  maps  previously  filed  and  recorded  be 
increased  in  size  to  meet  the  new  requirements?  The  answer  is  yes; 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  ownership  of  a  single  lot  and  where 
the  owner  has  no  reasonable  way  to  acquire  additional  area.  However, 
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where  one  person  owns  six  lots  of  fifty  feet  each  (50  feet  being  the  for- 
mer frontage  required)  he  in  reality  owns  300  feet  of  frontage  and  not 
six  single  lots.  The  new  ordinance  requires  the  area  of  lots  to  be  increased 
so  that  60  feet  of  frontage  is  necessary.  The  owner  can  obtain  not  six 
permits  to  build,  but  only  five,  as  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  practical  difficulty 
or  unnecessary  hardship. 

Two  other  problems  were  discussed  at  the  group's  last  session.  The 
first  concerned  the  methods  and  procedures  which  might  be  used  in 
developing  a  neighborhood  unit  including  the  use  of  partial  development 
of  the  street  pattern  on  a  specific  plan  laid  down  by  municipal  enactment; 
also  by  the  use  of  cul-de-sacs  on  each  parcel,  providing  that  the  cul-de-sac 
be  connected  by  a  right-of-way  to  an  adjacent  property  line.  When  the 
adjacent  parcel  is  developed,  the  same  requirement  of  connecting  right- 
of-way  from  the  cul-de-sac  to  the  property  line  holds,  except  that  it  must 
meet  the  one  previously  established.  By  this  method  complete  interior 
circulation  is  provided  without  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  delineat- 
ing new  streets  on  the  official  map. 

The  other  question  related  to  the  possibility  of  requiring  the  sub- 
divider  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  additional  school  facilities  made  nec- 
essary by  the  new  families  located  in  the  area.  In  most  states  the  educa- 
tion law  provides  that  the  local  school  district  must  provide  for  the  edu- 
cational facilities,  either  in  its  own  schools  or  by  contract  with  other  dis- 
tricts. In  large  subdivision  developments  it  might  be  possible  to  require 
the  developers  to  set  aside  an  area  for  schools  or  other  public  or  quasi- 
public  uses.  However,  no  practical  or  legal  method  has  been  devised,  as 
far  as  was  known  by  any  one  present,  whereby  the  additional  cost  of 
school  structures  can  be  assessed  against  the  new  developments  which 
create  the  need  for  additional  expenditures. 


The  Scope  of  Local  Planning 

GORDON  W.  BLACK  WELL 

Director,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Since  my  remarks  are  to  serve  merely  as  the  kick-off  for  your  two 
clinic  sessions  on  local  planning,  I  shall  be  brief  and  shall  attempt  only  to 
raise  certain  questions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  pertinent  to  the  scope  of 
local  planning.  I  shall  discuss  the  topic  from  three  widely  differing 
approaches:  (1)  scope  in  terms  of  the  variety  of  community  needs  which 
planning  should  seek  to  meet;  (2)  scope  in  terms  of  the  optimum  geo- 
graphic area  for  local  planning;  and  (3)  scope  in  terms  of  the  partic- 
ipants in  the  planning  process. 
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To  the  engineer  and  architect,  local  planning  has  been  concerned 
mainly  with  land  use,  housing,  transportation,  sanitation  and  public 
works.  To  the  economist  it  has  meant  government  finance  or  business 
and  industrial  development.  To  the  expert  in  public  administration  it 
has  been  conceived  primarily  in  terms  of  more  effective  planning  of  gov- 
ernmental services.  To  the  professional  in  education,  health,  welfare  or 
recreation  it  has  meant  chiefly  coordination  of  agencies  and  community 
planning  in  his  specialized  field.  To  the  person  concerned  about  cultural 
development,  planning  has  connoted  promotion  of  opportunities  for 
expression  in  and  enjoyment  of  art,  music  and  drama. 

Each  one  of  these  areas  of  planning  is  important,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  none  can  be  accomplished  independently  of  planning  for  some  of 
the  other  areas.  For  instance,  planning  streets  and  roads  has  a  bearing 
on  housing  and  education  and  is  a  function  of  government.  Planning 
public  works  may  be  of  concern  to  all  of  the  other  areas  of  activity. 
Planning  for  optimum  land  use  is  definitely  related  to  ecomonic  develop- 
ment, which,  in  turn,  is  of  concern  to  those  working  in  housing  and  social 
welfare.  Relationships  between  education,  public  health  and  welfare  are 
obvious.  Housing  projects  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  considerations 
of  health,  education  and  recreation.  Planning  for  education  and  cultural 
development  obviously  touch  at  numerous  points.  And  so  it  goes!  This 
is  merely  one  way  of  saying  that  a  county  or  a  community  is  a  functional* 
organic  entity  and  that  all  parts  of  life  are  interrelated. 

Obviously  much  local  planning,  usually  at  the  community  level,  is 
already  under  way.  Chambers  of  commerce,  city  and  county  managers, 
recreation  committees,  interracial  councils,  land-use  planning  committees, 
councils  of  social  agencies,  community  chests,  housing  authorities,  and 
other  agencies  are  already  concerned  with  particular  aspects  of  local 
planning.  Each  of  these  activities  should  be  encouraged  aand  assisted  in 
every  way  possible.  Planning  in  other  areas  of  community  life  should  also 
be  encouraged. 

Sooner  or  later,  each  county  and  community  must  face  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  this  piecemeal  approach  to  planning  can  be  success- 
fully correlated  or  whether  there  is  need  for  developing  an  integrated, 
coordinated  pattern  of  local  planning  through  some  sort  of  over-all 
planning  body.  Sometimes  such  a  planning  body  is  called  a  county  council 
or  a  county  planning  board  or  commission.  At  the  community  level  such 
terms  as  planning  council,  community  council  or  community  planning 
board  are  found. 

Several  criteria  can  be  suggested  in  the  form  of  questions  which  may 
aid  in  determining  the  geographic  area  for  which  local  planning  can  be 
done  most  effectively.  First,  what  is  the  most  desirable  area  in  terms  of 
administrative  factors  involving  geographical  coverage  of  those  agencies 
and  organizations  primarily  involved  in  local  planning?  Second,  what 
area  is  most  efficient  as  a  basis  for  research  on  the  different  physical,; 
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social  and  economic  problems  which  are  the  concern  of  the  planners? 
Third,  what  area  is  most  suitable  for  getting  real  participation  by  a 
maximum  of  the  citizen  population?  It  should  be  clear  that  the  answers 
to  these  questions  must  vary. 

For  the  several  hundred  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country  the  opti- 
mum area  for  planning  usually  extends  across  several  counties  and  occa- 
sionally across  state  boundaries.  Certain  planning  functions  must  take 
into  account  constituent  communities  within  the  metropolitan  area  and 
sometimes  the  constituent  neighborhoods  making  up  each  community  as 
well.  Some  cities,  although  smaller  than  metropolitan  areas,  cover  most 
of  a  county  and  here  the  problem  is  generally  one  of  joint  city-county 
planning.  The  patterns  for  planning  in  metropolitan  areas  and  fairly 
large  cities  have  been  reasonably  well  worked  out,  but  our  particular  con- 
cern is  with  smaller  communities  and  rural  counties — the  no-man's  land 
in  local  planning. 

Part  of  the  answer  as  to  optimum  area  in  non-metropolitan  situations 
is  already  evident  in  the  research  of  rural  sociologists  and  the  practical 
work  of  agricultural  extension  personnel.  To  stop  at  the  corporate  limits 
of  a  town  or  village  in  community  organization  efforts  is  unrealistic  and 
is  not  usually  desirable  from  any  point  of  view.  Nor  should  we  think 
only  in  terms  of  the  agricultural  community  exclusive  of  the  town  or 
village.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  sociological  community, 
often  extending  in  a  radius  of  some  five  to  fifteen  miles  around  the  town 
or  village,  should  be  considered.  Such  a  community,  once  defined  in 
terms  of  a  "team  haul,"  is  a  real  functional  entity.  Or  the  real  com- 
munity may  be  centered  around  a  consolidated  high  school  located  in  the 
open  country,  or  it  may  comprehend  an  open-country  area  marked  off 
by  natural  physiographic  boundaries.  In  any  event,  the  real  community 
includes  that  group  of  people,  who,  through  relationships  with  each  other 
and  the  use  of  the  same  economic,  educational,  religious  and  social  insti- 
tutions, come  to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  realization  of  unity.  Accord- 
ing to  Sanderson,  "It  is  the  community  which  is  the  most  effective  local 
unit  for  collective  action  below  the  county  and  the  State."1  Scientific  meth- 
ods for  delineating  such  communities  have  been  developed.  Factors 
included  are  usually  economic,  educational,  recreational,  and  social.  There 
would  appear  to  be  advantages,  then,  for  developing  planning  on  this 
sociological  community  basis. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  significance  to  planning  of  this  concept 
of  the  rural  community,  there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  sociological 
delineation  process.  The  community  has  been  broken  down  into  neighbor- 
hoods and  it  has  been  upon  this  basis  that  the  rural  neighborhood  leader 
organization  has  been  developed.  Experience  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 

1  Dwight  Sanderson,  "Community  Organization  for  War  and  for  Peace,"  Social  Forces, 
XXI  (October  1942),  pp.  1-7. 
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sion  Service  indicates  certain  values  in  planning  and  organization  at  this 
level. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  very  essence  of  planning  involves  the 
coordination  of  agencies  and  institutions,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked 
that  in  rural  areas  the  most  important  agencies  are  functioning  on  a 
county-wide  basis.  These  include  the  office  of  the  farm  demonstration 
agent  and  the  home  demonstration  agent,  farm  security  administration, 
department  of  public  health,  department  of  public  welfare,  the  rural 
schools  and  other  agencies. 

Furthermore,  from  a  sociological  point  of  view  there  is  some  sense 
of  unity  among  the  population  of  a  rural  county;  there  are  traditions 
often  symbolized  in  the  tobacco-stained  county  courthouse.  Not  infre- 
quently, when  one  asks  a  rural  dweller  from  whence  he  hails,  the  reply 
is  given  in  terms  of  the  county  rather  than  the  town,  open-country  com- 
munity, or  rural  neighborhood.  However,  this  "we"  feeling  is  more  pro- 
nounced at  the  community  and  neighborhood  levels,  and  so  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  question  of  what  is  the  optimum  area  for  local  planning 
cannot  be  answered  categorically. 

One  possibility  worthy  of  consideration  is  to  have  some  form  of 
coordinating  machinery  at  the  county  level  and  also  to  develop  com- 
munity planning  boards  and  neighborhood  councils,  with  a  division  of 
labor  between  each  level.  In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  coordinating 
agencies  and  developing  long-range  plans  involving  several  agencies, 
the  county  planning  board  might  serve  to  assist  community  and  neighbor- 
hood councils  in  their  activities.  It  is  perhaps  at  the  county  level  that 
the  various  community  programs  and  services,  both  private  and  public, 
emanating  vertically  from  state  and  national  levels,  can  best  be  coordi- 
nated. A  strong  county  planning  body  can  see  that  these  efforts  are 
adapted  to  local  needs  and  existing  patterns  of  community  organization. 
At  the  community  and  neighborhood  levels  collective  participation 
by  citizens  can  be  developed  in  grass  roots  planning  processes.  Quoting 
Works  and  Lesser  :2 

Everywhere,  for  example,  it  has  proved  desirable  to  base  county  (and 
state  and  federal)  planning  on  the  work  of  community  committees.  At 
the  community  level  problems  emerge  in  clear  and  concrete  form  and  the 
broad  lay  participation  so  essential  to  democratic  social  action  can  be  most 
readily  elicited.  Because  the  natural  sociological  community  represents  a 
unit  within  which  people  are  bound  together  by  many  common  interests 
and  are  accustomed  to  working  together,  it  represents  the  best  basic  local 
unit  for  planning  efforts. 

Some  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  neighborhood  or  community;  others 
must  be  passed  up  to  the  county  level. 

If  one  may  attempt  to  generalize  for  over-all  planning  at  the  county 
and  community  levels,  it  may  be  found  desirable  for  the  planning  body 

2George  A.  Works  and  Simon  O.  Lesser,  Rural  America  Today,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942,  p.  382. 
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to  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the  more  important  local  agencies 
and  organizations  operating  in  the  fields  for  which  planning  and  coordi- 
nation are  to  be  effected,  technicians  and  professional  workers  from  these 
fields,  various  segments  of  the  population  as  differentiated  by  social  class, 
religion,  areal  distribution,  nationality  and  race,  and  finally,  those  key 
citizens  who  can  get  things  accomplished  in  the  locality. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  such  a  local  planning  agency  is 
usually  accomplished  through  standing  committees  on  each  of  the  areas 
of  activity  in  which  there  is  need  for  planning.  These  committees  should 
be  composed  of  professional  and  lay  representatives  of  the  different  agen- 
cies and  organizations  concerned  with  the  particular  field  of  activity,  in 
addition  to  persons  from  various  segments  of  the  population,  particularly 
those  most  directly  affected  by  the  programs  and  activities  being  planned 
and  coordinated.  The  chairman  of  such  a  committee  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  an  outstanding  lay  citizen  not  directly  connected  with  any  of  the 
agencies  with  which  the  committee  is  concerned.  The  committee  studies 
the  situation  in  the  community,  identifies  needs  and  problems,  decides 
what  should  be  done  to  meet  these  needs  and  problems,  develops  recom- 
mendations, works  to  get  these  recommendations  accepted  and  followed, 
continually  restudies  the  situation,  and  makes  new  recommendations. 

Recommendations  of  standing  committees  and  of  affiliated  special- 
ized planning  groups  are  referred  to  the  over-all  planning  body  for  con- 
sideration and  action.  At  this  point  the  planning  in  any  one  area  of  activity 
can  be  related  to  the  planning  in  other  areas  and  in  this  way  an  over-all, 
balanced,  coordinated  and  integrated  plan  for  the  locality  emerges. 

As  already  noted,  many  counties  and  communities  now  have  plan- 
ning groups  in  one  or  several  of  the  areas  of  activity  in  which  local  plan- 
ning is  needed.  If  over-all  planning  is  attempted,  duplicating  committees 
should  not  be  set  up.  Rather  these  existing  groups— be  they  a  housing 
committee,  committee  for  economic  development,  council  of  social  agen- 
cies, land-use  planning  committee,  welfare  council  or  what  not — should 
be  affiliated  with  the  over-all  planning  body  and  utilized  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  In  some  instances  only  a  loose  sort  of  affiliation  will  be 
desirable  since  well  established  planning  groups  will  not  want  to  lose 
their  identity.  Again  enlargement  of  membership  or  scope  of  the  special- 
ized planning  group  may  be  necessary  to  serve  the  broader  objectives 
of  the  over-all  planning  body.  The  important  point  is  that  the  decisions 
of  the  specialized  planning  group  should  be  considered  in  light  of  all 
other  current  planning  in  the  locality  and  that  this  group  should  have 
representation  on  the  over-all  planning  body. 

In  localities  with  sizeable  minority  groups — racial  or  nationality — 
this  problem  must  be  faced.  Brief  comment  will  be  made  concerning  the 
region  with  which  the  writer  is  most  familiar.  The  question,  then,  becomes 
one  of  how  to  enable  the  Negro  in  the  South  to  participate  most  effec- 
tively in  local  planning  machinery.  We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  it  should 
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not  be  mere  token  representation.  What  we  need,  and  what  Negroes  are 
rightly  demanding,  is  real  participation.  It  would  appear  that  we  in  the 
South  do  not  yet  have  the  answers  to  this  problem.  Between  virtual  exclu- 
sion of  Negroes  at  one  extreme  and  full  participation  at  the  other,  all 
sorts  of  arrangements  have  been  tried — token  representation,  separate 
planning  machinery  for  Negroes,  the  interracial  committee  to  give 
special  attention  to  Negro  problems,  etc.  The  sooner  the  South  recog- 
nizes the  true  meaning  of  community  organization,  the  sooner  will  these 
caste  barriers  be  broken  down  in  an  integrated  attack  on  common  prob- 
lems affecting  a  community's  entire  population  and  demanding  the  full 
mobilization  of  its  resources. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  local  plan- 
ning as  I  have  .discussed  it  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of  philosophical 
assumptions  which  are  inherent  in  the  dynamic  development  of  our  free 
society.  These  would  include: 

1.  A  belief  in  the  values  of  local  autonomy  within  limits  consistent 
with  the  optimum  development  of  the  larger  society— a  sort  of  antidote  for 
extreme  centralization. 

2.  A  belief  in  the  folk — in  folk  wisdom  guided  by  the  expert  in  con- 
trast to  the  sophisticated  intellectuality  of  the  bureaucrats  in  private  and 
public  office. 

3.  A  recognition  of  the  important  role  of  the  specialist  or  expert. 

4.  A  recognition  of  the  important  role  of  established  agencies  and 
organizations — action  by  lay  citizens  is  not  enough. 

5.  A  belief  in  the  value  of  group  processes — group  decisions  rather 
than  single-agency,  dictatorial  action. 

6.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  over-all  community  planning  involv- 
ing a  concern  for  the  entire  community — the  development  of  resources  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  rather  than  the  vested  interest  approach 
of  one  segment  of  the  population,  of  a  particular  agency,  or  a  particular 
organized  group. 

7.  An  emphasis  upon  the  long  view  of  resource  development  as  con- 
trasted with  short-run  objectives  for  the  community. 

8.  A  willingness  to  make  progress  slowly  on  a  firm  basis  as  opposed 
to  flash  achievement  which  is  not  lasting. 

9.  A  concern  for  means  as  well  as  ends — the  opposite  of  the  totali- 
tarian philosophy. 

Such  then  is  a  suggested  framework  for  a  consideration  of  the  scope 
of  local  planning  and  some  of  the  philosophic  bases  upon  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  must  rest  in  a  free  society.  As  local  planning  problems  are  pre- 
sented for  discussion  during  the  day  perhaps  we  can  keep  in  mind  some 
of  these  points. 


What  Planning  Means  to  a  Politician 

GEORGE  C.  EDWARDS 

President 
Detroit  Common  Council 

Lest  you  gentlemen  look  with  disdain  upon  the  title  of  this  discourse, 
let  me  start  with  one  definition  and  one  abrupt,  categorical  statement. 
"Politics,"  says  Webster,  "is  the  science  of  government  and  the  art  of 
governing."  And,  gentlemen,  you  planners  are  in  politics  up  to  your 
necks.  Perhaps  the  sooner  you  realize  it,  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 

There  is  not  one  single  idea,  scheme  or  plan  which  you  can  devise 
which  has  the  slightest  importance  to  the  people  whom  we  are  supposed 
to  serve  until  that  idea,  scheme  or  plan  has  entered  the  arena  of  politics 
and  against  the  competition  of  public  lethargy,  the  special  interests  and 
the  "gimme"  boys,  has  won  the  victory  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  field  of  municipal  government  there  are  three  great  goals 
which  we  politicians  drive  to  achieve:  (1)  Integrity — being  honest;  (2) 
foresight — planning  for  the  future;  (3)  accomplishment — getting  it  done. 
And  of  these,  the  greatest  goal  is  that  accomplishment— getting  things 
done. 

There  is  a  popular  myth  that  comes  from  the  muck-raking  days: 
That  all  that  is  required  for  a  man  to  be  a  worthy  public  servant  is  for 
him  to  be  dollar-honest.  In  modern  society,  with  our  great  and  complex 
industrial  cities,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Integrity,  by 
my  estimate,  is  one  of  the  sine  qua  nons  of  municipal  government,  but 
standing  alone  it  is  a  very  sterile  virtue. 

One  of  the  most  thorough-going  of  the  muck-rakers,  Lincoln  SterTens, 
devoted  much  of  his  talent  to  aiding  reform  candidates  throw  the  rascals 
out  only  to  discover  that  all  too  often  the  reformers,  once  elected,  didn't 
have  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  what  they  were  to  do  and  that  they  hence  did 
nothing.  These  gentlemen  bore  out  the  cynical  foreign  statesman  who  got 
ofl  the  phrase  that  "politics  is  perhaps  the  only  profession  for  which  no 
preparation  is  thought  necessary."  But  their  utter  failure  helped  point  the 
way  toward  the  sort  of  thinking  about  municipal  problems  which  city 
planners  are  hired  to  do. 

Each  man  talks  about  those  things  which  are  closest  to  his  heart, 
and  necessarily  the  city  of  Detroit  is  to  mine,  and  so,  when  I  start  talking 
about  the  importance  of  planning  in  local  government,  by  and  large  I 
start  talking  about  its  importance  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  that  the  histories  of  Detroit  have  always 
provided  me  with  a  very  interesting  item.  In  reading  the  histories  of 
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Detroit,  if  you  start  with  chapters  dealing  with  Detroit,  let's  say,  about 
40  years  ago,  you  will  find  some  rather  startling  chapter  headings.  You 
will  find  in  one  of  the  histories  a  chapter  heading  which  says:  "Detroit — 
the  City  Beautiful."  You  will  find  in  another  history  a  chapter  heading 
of  about  the  same  period  entitled:  "Detroit,  the  Place  Where  Life  Is 
Worth  Living."  Go  on  in  those  histories  and  you  find  a  change  in  the 
chapter  headings  which  is  directly  related  to  the  change  in  Detroit's  life, 
and  then  you  find  headings  which  start  talking  about  "Detroit  the 
Dynamic  City,"  "Detroit,  the  Capital  of  the  Autombile  Industry,"  and 
finally  the  last  chapter  heading — I  haven't  seen  the  history  which  has 
brought  Detroit  up  to  date  but  I  am  sure  one  of  the  chapter  headings 
will  be :  "Detroit,  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

Here  are  two  general  important  ideas:  Detroit,  a  place  where  its 
people  may  find  a  home  and  live  with  all  the  satisfaction  and  joys  which 
home  life  in  a  modern  community  should  mean;  Detroit,  an  industrial 
area,  the  center  of  industrial  development  capable  of  producing  goods, 
not  just  for  our  community  but  for  our  nation  and  for  the  world. 

The  question  that  is  immediately  posed  is:  Are  the  two  irreconcil- 
able? Can  you  have  an  industrial  community  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a  city  beautiful?  Can  you  have  an  arsenal  of  democracy  and  can  you 
have  at  the  same  time  a  city  or  an  area  which  boasts  that  its  homes  are 
located  in  a  place  where  life  is  worth  living? 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  this  is  entirely  untrue  at  the  present 
stage,  but  to  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had  been  conflict  between  the 
two  ideas,  would,  I  think,  be  failing  to  face  the  realities  of  our  modern 
life.  There  are  many  irritations  of  big  city  life.  I  will  list  a  few  of  them. 
You  are  very  familiar  with  all  of  them. 

There  is  noise,  from  traffic  and  from  industrial  uses.  There  is  traffic 
congestion  and  there  is  crowded  transportation,  irritations  which  are 
very  prevalent  in  the  nerves  and  attitudes  of  every  one  of  our  citizens. 

There  is  smoke.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  thought  how 
important  that  actually  is  in  our  industrial  areas.  But  just  talk  to  your 
wives  a  little  bit  about  it  and  find  out  what  they  think.  The  accumulation 
of  industrial  smoke  in  industrial  areas  which  adheres  to  our  clothes, 
our  person  and  our  belongings  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  reducing  the 
general  liveability  of  our  cities. 

There  is  dirt,  which  is  also  apparently  an  inherent  part  of  city  life. 
There  is  lack  of  recreational  areas.  There  is  lack  of  green  space  and  open 
areas.  There  is  a  confusion  of  land  uses,  with  factories  next  to  homes, 
gas  stations  in  residential  communities,  stores  in  commercial  districts 
strung  out  over  long  areas  of  streets  without  being  grouped  together 
so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  convenience  to  the  customer,  and  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  economic  use  to  the  owner.  And  we  have  from 
all  of  these  things  a  gradual  growth  of  slums. 

These  irritations,  these  conditions,  in  my  mind,  have  been  produced 
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as  much  as  anything  else  by  piece-meal  building  and  by  piece-meal  legis- 
lation. Our  cities  have  grown  under  the  impact  of  emergencies.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  could  have  been  accomplished  earlier  if 
planning  had  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  normal  thought  processes  40 
years  ago  as  it  is  today.  I  think  that  by  taking  a  broad  look  at  the  future 
we  can  try  in  our  day  to  do  something  to  prevent  a  number  of  these 
things  which  we  now  see  to  have  been  mistakes  from  being  the  mistakes 
which  we  dedicate  to  a  future  era. 

We  have  a  great  many  problems  immediately  ahead  of  us,  about 
which  we  need  to  do  a  great  deal.  The  trend  away  from  the  big  city 
has  been  in  search  of  light  and  air  and  open  space,  in  search  of  cleanli- 
ness, in  search  of  usable  room.  If  that  trend  continues,  inevitably  the 
decline  of  the  interior  of  a  city  is  to  be  expected. 

The  remedy  to  that  is  to  attempt  to  bring  some  of  those  features  of 
more  open  districts  on  the  outskirts  of  the  community  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  itself.  We  have  the  job  of  bringing  light  and  air,  green  space, 
parks  and  playgrounds  into  our  crowded  downtown  districts.  We  need 
to  improve  our  transportation.  We  need  to  re-build  our  slums.  We  need 
to  eliminate  the  dirt  and  the  other  nuisances  which  afflict  our  city.  We 
need  gradually  to  attempt  to  separate  the  confused  uses  of  the  old  city 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  that  pattern  of  confused  land  uses 
in  new  areas  which  are  being  built  up. 

I  have  been  told  so  many  times  that  some  things  are  sacrosanct;  that 
you  can't  touch  them;  that  planning  with  a  view  toward  changing  the 
present  structure  of  things  is  beyond  the  pale  ...  so  that  I  have  grown  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  about  what  is  impossible.  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  us  to  think  about  is  not  the  objections  to  what  we  want, 
but  the  means  by  which  those  objections  can  be  removed.  If  you  start  a 
job  trying  to  find  out  how  many  obstacles  you  have  in  your  path,  you 
will  end  up  never  getting  anything  done.  If  you  start  a  job  with  a  deter- 
mination to  find  ways  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stands  in  your  path, 
then  you  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  something  done. 

I  know  of  one  quite  vivid  example  of  a  type  of  city  planning  which 
I  am  told  is  impossible,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  it  happen 
right  under  my  eyes.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Dallas,  Texas,  one  of  the 
features  of  life  in  that  community  was  that  every  time  you  drove  from 
your  home  to  the  downtown  area,  you  crossed  a  dozen  railroad  tracks 
running  parallel  to  the  main  business  streets  of  the  community,  thus 
completely  isolating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  residential  districts. 

About  30  years  ago  Dallas  adopted  a  plan  by  which  that  was  to  be 
changed,  at  which  point  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  then  said  with 
great  vehemence  that  it  was  impossible.  But  I  can  remember,  year  by 
year,  while  I  was  growing  up,  travelling  across  those  railroad  tracks  and 
almost  every  year  counting  one  less  track,  and  before  15  years  had  passed, 
all  of  the  tracks  were  gone  and  the  area  which  had  been  the  primary 
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eye-sore  in  the  community  and  business  life  of  that  town  had  been 
removed  completely  and  had  been  changed  to  the  third  most  important 
and  the  most  imposing  business  street  of  that  city.  I  can  cite  this  just  to 
indicate  that  planning  and  community  cooperation  can  work  what  seem 
to  be  miracles  if  you  start  with  a  desire  to  figure  out  what  is  needed  and 
you  proceed  with  a  desire  to  find  the  method  of  doing  it. 

Now  as  to  the  situation  which  relates  to  the  outlying  areas  of  our 
great  cities,  here  also  we  have  a  job  and  a  responsibility.  In  too  many 
instances  in  recent  years  our  cities  have  spilled  over  into  neighboring 
areas  with  thoroughly  undesirable,  thoroughly  unplanned  types  of  con- 
struction. We  cannot  relieve  our  industrial  city  slum  problem  by  building 
shack  towns  on  the  outskirts  of  the  community,  and  we  cannot  plan  for 
the  mother  city  without,  at  the  same  time,  relating  those  plans  to  our 
neighboring  communities  and  cities. 

I  hope  that  the  future  will  see  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  large  cities 
and  large  areas  to  group  their  municipal  facilities  into  community  groups 
and  to  center  residential  areas  around  those  community  groups.  There 
are  examples  of  this  already  existing  in  our  outlying  areas,  some  of  them 
quite  well  planned  and  some  of  them  quite  capable  of  maintaining  high 
residential  values  for  years  to  come. 

I  believe  that  a  regional  plan  would  see  to  it  that  those  develop- 
ing home  communities  are  properly  protected  so  as  to  be  an  asset,  not 
just  to  the  immediate  areas,  but  to  the  mother  city  itself.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  in  these  development  schemes  that  we  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  making  sure  that  our  industrial  areas  are  given  adequate 
space  without  interfering  with  residential  communities  and  that  the 
residential  communities  are  built  so  that  the  nuisances  and  noise  from 
the  places  where  these  people  work  will  not  be  carried  directly  to  their 
homes. 

Incidentally  real  estate  development  and  general  subdivision  plans 
don't  always  accomplish  this.  A  man  may  go  out  ten  miles  from  the 
city  where  he  has  lived,  see  a  green  space  open  to  the  construction  of  a 
home,  buy  a  lot  there  and  start  building  a  house  with  the  idea  that  his 
children  will  have  all  sorts  of  area  around  them  for  play  without  being 
subjected  to  being  run  over  by  motor  cars  or  similar  dangers.  The  lot 
which  he  buys  may  be  a  30-foot  lot.  There  may  be  a  half-mile  of  open 
area  on  each  side  of  him  when  he  builds  his  house  and  in  two  years 
there  may  be  a  house  on  each  of  the  30-foot  lots  in  the  subdivision  in 
which  he  purchased,  built  up  completely  and  solidly  so  that  he  has  no 
more  escaped  the  city  than  he  would  have  if  he  had  stayed  right  where 
he  Was. 

Planning  on  a  regional  basis  can  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  get  new 
slums  while  this  trend  outward  continues.  We  need  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  group  cooperation  between  these  communities  in  relation  to 
combined  schools,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  in 
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relation  to  the  establishment  of  colleges,  in  relation  to  transportation  and 
highways,  water  mains,  sewers,  industrial  areas  and  airports. 

The  London  County  Council  gives  something  of  an  example  of  the 
type  of  regional  planning  and  regional  authority  that  might  be  conceived 
of.  There  transportation  and  highways,  roads,  sewers,  housing  and  parks 
are  all  under  what  might  be  called,  in  our  terms,  a  metropolitan  author- 
ity. The  more  immediate  problems  of  local  government  remain  to  the 
local  government. 

Now  having  been  enthusiastic  about  the  need  for  city  and  regional 
planning,  let  us  mix  a  little  bitter  with  the  sweet.  Planning  is  com- 
munity leadership  or  it  is  totally  unimportant.  Suppose  we  grant  that  a 
city  planner  knows  what  his  community  and  area  should  look  like  and 
how  it  should  function.  If  his  plan  is  not  a  saleable  item,  as  far  as  the 
people  of  his  city  are  concerned,  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  drawn. 
Now  for  a  few  don'ts:  (1)  Don't  plan  only  for  our  grand-children.  (2) 
Don't  use  only  six-syllable  words.  (3)  Don't  be  scared  of  the  people; 
they  won't  pollute  you  unless  you  pollute  easily. 

Go  out  and  sell  planning  to  the  public.  Generally  a  master  plan  is 
not  saleable  as  a  whole  but  items  from  it  are.  Specific  parts  of  a  master 
plan  can  win  various  groups  for  the  whole  of  it.  By  showing  where  parks 
and  playgrounds  are  going  to  be,  innumerable  community  groups  can 
be  interested.  By  demonstrating  the  plans  and  provisions  for  handling 
parking,  and  for  the  bettering  of  transportation,  downtown  business  men 
can  be  brought  to  see  it  as  a  specific  improvement.  And  sites  for  industry 
which  provide  maximum  convenience  for  factories  without  interfering 
with  residential  areas  will  help  make  friends  for  city  planning  among 
industrialists. 

What  I  suppose  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  planners,  in  addition  to 
being  prophets,  have  to  be  lawyers,  financiers  and  salesmen.  But  none 
of  this  emphasis  which  I  am  placing  on  getting  city  planning  down  to 
the  immediate  level  detracts,  in  my  estimation,  from  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  city  planners  to  maintain  their  interest  in  a  long-range  goal. 
There  is  a  proverb  from  the  Proverbs  which  says:  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  Frequently  in  our  industrial  area  the  people 
have  been  perishing  for  some  years  past. 

So,  in  closing,  let  me  add  just  these  words:  Planners  have  a  very 
great  and  high  responsibility  in  relation  to  government.  They  should  act 
as  the  conscience  of  public  officials  because  they  should  be  consistently 
holding  before  them  not  just  that  which  it  is  expedient  to  do,  not  just 
that  which  it  is  politically  desirable  to  do,  but  that  which  is  desirable 
from  the  long-range  goal  of  the  best  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  It  is  not  an  easy  goal  to  hold  before  anyone.  !t  is  an  exception- 
ally difficult  goal  for  public  officials  to  reach  for.  But  in  my  opinion  that 
is  what  planners  and  politicians  are  supposed  to  try  to  do. 


What  a  Planner  Has  to  Know 
I 

JOSEPH  HUDNUT 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Design 
Harvard  University 

Several  years  ago,  being  troubled  in  conscience,  I  examined  some- 
what more  curiously  than  usual  the  curriculum  in  regional  and  city 
planning  which  was  being  given  at  Harvard — nominally  under  my 
direction.  I  discovered  many  strange  practices  and  conventions;  but  these 
seemed  less  arresting  to  me,  after  twenty-five  years  of  university  life, 
than  the  singular  fact  that  no  two  instructors  in  planning  had  the  same 
notion  of  what  ought  to  be  taught.  The  architects  on  the  Faculty  of 
Design  taught  architecture,  the  art  historians  taught  art  history,  and  the 
landscape  architects  taught  the  gentle  art  of  improving  nature:  each  had 
his  circumscribed  fund  of  knowledge,  his  codified  body  of  doctrine.  The 
planner's  province  was  the  universe,  amid  whose  illimitable  stretches  of 
space  and  time  he  appeared  to  have  no  other  guide  than  his  estimable 
intentions  and  his  vagrant  intuitions. 

Unaware  of  my  audacity,  I  set  out  to  bring  some  definition  and 
order  into  this  unplanned  cosmos.  I  began  by  asking  advice.  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  seven  score  departments  into  which  Harvard 
is  divided  (we  live  here  in  separate  cells  like  doves  in  their  dove-cot)  to 
tell  me  what  courses  of  study  were,  in  his  judgment,  indispensable  to  the 
education  of  a  planner.  "What  is  it,"  I  asked,  "that  a  young  planner 
ought  to  know?"  I  had  in  mind  not  so  much  the  knowledge  which  per- 
tains to  a  planner's  trade — the  tools  by  which  he  makes  a  living — as  that 
range  and  depth  of  understanding  which  makes  a  planner  truly  service- 
able to  the  forward  march  of  humanity.  One  hundred  and  twenty  courses 
of  study  were  described  by  at  least  one  of  my  colleagues  as  essential  to  this 
end;  seventy-five  others  as  "desirable." 

Now  there  are  three  things  about  this  fishing  expedition  which  seem 
to  me  remarkable.  First,  the  range  and  variety  of  the  game  which  came 
to  my  net.  Almost  every  intellectual  discipline— excepting,  as  I  remember 
it,  the  discipline  of  architecture — was  included.  The  Politics  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Divine  City  of  St.  Augustine,  for  example,  were  offered  to  the 
student  of  planning  in  the  same  table  d'hote  which  included  the  Sanita- 
tion of  Water  Supply  and  the  Statistical  Analysis  of  Municipal  Budgets. 
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For  soup,  a  bowl  of  The  Cultural  History  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth;  for 
fish,  Theories  of  Social  Consciousness;  and  for  sweets,  New  Trends  in 
Education  at  Chicago.  No  profession,  I  think,  was  ever  complimented  by 
so  wide  an  appraisement  of  its  necessities. 

Yet  the  range  and  variety  of  this  program  of  studies— the  synthetic 
program  which  would  have  implemented  the  advice  of  all  the  chairmen 
of  departments—  astounded  me  less  than  its  extraordinary  length,  a  length 
unusual  even  for  fauna  as  hardy  as  students  of  planning.  Thirty-three 
years  would  be  required  by  this  program  for  the  general  education  of  a 
planner— I  mean  by  this  the  cultural  disciplines  which  properly  precede, 
or  at  least  accompany,  professional  courses — so  that,  including  these 
vocational  courses  (and  of  course  the  necessary  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  field)  a  student  would  be  ready  to  begin  his  professional  career 
at  about  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

The  variety  was  indeed  wide,  the  vista  long  and  formidable;  and  yet 
these  characteristics  of  this  composite  curriculum  impressed  me  less,  when 
I  came  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  planning,  than  still  another  and 
less  easily  recognized  characteristic.  I  mean  its  wisdom. 

Who  is  this  planner^  this  man  who  is  to  guide,  to  rebuild,  to 
re-order  the  world?  who  is  to  recognize  and  evaluate  the  deficiencies 
of  our  economy?  to  shield  and  encourage  the  healthful  growth  of  society? 
prepare  the  way  for  the  perfect  life?  This  virtuoso  in  fore-knowledge,  this 
deputy-God  dispensing  thunderbolt  and  sunshine:  what  discipline  is  too 
severe  when  measured  against  the  fateful  decisions  that  he  must  make? 
At  what  risk  shall  we  place  a  single  province  of  learning  beyond  his 
ken?  He  will  build  his  ignorance  into  the  fabric  of  the  universe. 

Plato  prescribed  thirty-five  years  of  education  for  the  planner.  Only 
at  the  completion  of  that  long  curriculum  were  they  to  be  flung  into  the 
world  to  make  their  living;  and  only  if  they  survived  fifteen  years  longer 
in  the  world,  unaided  by  special  privilege,  were  they  admitted  into  the 
sacred  circle  of  planning. 

This  education  was  not  out  of  scale  with  the  responsibility  which 
Plato  gave  to  planners.  Once  admitted  to  that  circle,  they  were  philos- 
opher-kings: planners  untramelled  by  money,  wife,  child,  or  congress, 
ruling  by  the  serene  uncontroverted  power  of  wisdom  over  businessmen, 
farmers,  soldiers,  private  property  and  the  CIO.  In  Plato,  as  in  Lucretius, 
the  planner  views  as  from  a  mountain  top  the  clash  of  legions  on  the 
plain  below  and,  like  the  gods  above  the  field  of  Troy,  charts  the  course 
and  the  victory. 

When  Plato  and  the  Harvard  faculty  are  in  agreement  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  more  to  be  said.  We  may  give  our  attention  now  to  some 
of  the  details.  I  do  not  intend  to  catalog  all  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  planner;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  more  pertinent  among  them. 

Take,  for  example,  history.  I  sometimes  find  among  planners  a  cer- 
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tain  rudeness  towards  history.  They  turn  their  backs  upon  that  some- 
what threadbare  Muse  or,  if  they  notice  her,  they  do  so  with  no  other 
intent  than  to  call  attention  to  the  poor  lady's  inconsistencies  and  frus- 
trations. 

Now  history  offers  the  planner  some  gifts  which  are  very  essential 
to  his  art.  Cities  are  not  static  things  ready,  like  stone  or  wood,  to  be 
reshaped  by  the  hand  of  a  sculptor.  Cities  are  things  in  process — things 
that  are  going  places — and  which  have  a  momentum  engendered  by 
events  which  lie  very  deep  in  time.  How  can  we  hope  to  know  that 
momentum  and  estimate  its  direction  and  its  power,  being  ignorant  of 
these  events? 

Planners,  who  live  in  time  no  less  vividly  than  in  space,  must  think 
of  time  as  a  continuous  flow.  The  cup  of  water  you  lift  from  the  stream 
today  was  yesterday  in  the  hills  and  tomorrow  may  reach  the  sea.  The 
problems  of  change  and  of  becoming  which  seem  most  specific  to  our 
day  have  had  in  truth  a  long  continuance.  They  are  but  little  disguised 
by  our  mechanizations  and  our  new  manners. 

Ten  courses  in  history  were  recommended  by  my  colleagues.  These 
are  not  too  numerous  or  too  arduous  to  create  that  sense  of  continuity, 
that  awareness  of  past  crises  and  conflicts,  of  the  march  of  peoples  and 
empires,  of  the  impact  of  great  renowns  and  ideas,  which  ought  to  fur- 
nish the  mind  of  a  planner  and  illumine  his  forward  path. 

After  history — or  as  a  part  of  it — there  are  included  ten  courses  in 
the  social  sciences.  I  am  continuously  surprised  by  the  number  of  people 
who  plan  the  happiness  of  mankind  without  taking  more  than  a  momen- 
tary glance  at  the  structure  or  the  movements  of  the  society  which  en- 
virons them.  There  is  no  field  in  which  men  argue  so  romantically  and 
from  premises  so  scant,  or  where  they  are  less  hesitant  to  follow  their 
convictions  into  action.  Of  course  I  know  that  our  society  is  in  need  of 
reconstruction;  but  I  could  wish  that  some  of  our  planning  officials  were 
more  adequately  armed  for  that  somewhat  exacting  undertaking. 

A  knowledge  of  what  men  are  rather  than  a  vision  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  would  save  the  planner  the  labor  of  many  Utopias.  Shall  we, 
for  example,  give  the  city  order  not  knowing  whether  or  not  the  citizens 
may  not  be  made  happy  by  disorder?  How  do  we  know  that  neighbor- 
hoods will  encourage  the  good  life?  What  kind  of  class  consciousness  is 
this  promoted  by  the  housing  projects  for  lower  income  groups?  And 
those  divergent  and  uprooted  cultures  which  have  been  brought  by  ac- 
cident into  our  industrial  cities — those  conflicting  moralities,  folkways, 
habits  of  thought  and  conduct;  how  are  these  fitted  into  the  general  code 
proclaimed  from  Washington? 

Our  practices  are  crowded  with  rules  of  thumb,  conventions,  cliches, 
a  priori  assumptions  which  rest  chiefly  on  habit  and  the  deductions  of 
do-gooders,  being  seldom  supported  by  objective  studies  or  experiments 
in  the  field.  We  must  build  a  basis  of  realism  under  that  meringue. 
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I  do  not  need  to  recommend  the  study  of  economics,  a  baptism  in 
that  dull  stream  being  already  among  the  sacraments  of  planning.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  warn  planners  against  the  seductions  of  its 
facile  mythologies.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  and  inscrutable  rituals  of 
economists,  planners  are  all  too  prone  to  cross  that  uncertain  boundary 
which  divides  faith  from  superstition. 

If  an  architect  dared  to  give  advice  to  a  planner,  I  should  advise  less 
economics  and  a  larger  dose  of  politics:  politics  being,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  a  kind  of  economics  translated  into  action. 

The  materials  of  the  planner  are  not  only  populations  and  the  ideas 
which  mould  populations,  not  the  distribution  and  use  of  wealth  merely, 
nor  yet  the  physical  substances  which  these  create,  but  also  the  machinery 
of  government  and  the  men  who  run  that  machinery.  The  planner,  as 
I  understand  him,  must  be  at  home  amid  constitutions,  cabinets,  legisla- 
tures, and  laws.  He  must  know  how  ordinances  originate,  how  they  are 
enacted,  how  enforced  and  how  evaded.  He  must  know  when  to  bribe 
and  whom  to  bully  and  whom  to  persuade. 

The  making  of  master  plans  is  a  vocation  which  is  pleasant  but 
of  little  consequence  when  these  merely  fill  the  shelves  of  libraries  or 
wistfully  decorate  the  walls  of  the  mayor's  office;  and  nothing,  I  think, 
could  so  revive  my  faith  in  planning  as  to  learn  that  some  upright, 
irreproachable  planner  had  neglected  his  Master  Plan  in  order  to  buy  half 
a  dozen  congressmen. 

History,  sociology,  economics,  politics — these  are  the  more  important 
of  the  social  sciences  which  the  planner  must  command;  but  they  are  not 
less  essential  than  a  knowledge  and  sustained  experience  of  the  physical 
sciences.  These  form  a  second  and  equally  important  province  of  thought. 
The  world,  in  majestic  flight  through  space,  obsequiously  offers  to  the 
planner  her  vast  and  variegated  surfaces  of  land  and  sea,  of  mountain, 
prairie,  island,  forest  and  river,  strewn  with  the  multiplex  inventions  of 
man.  These  the  obliging  geographer  and  geologist  have  in  part  catalogued 
and  described;  these  the  chemist  and  physicist  have  explained  and  codi- 
fied; these  the  biologist  and  anthropologist  have  made  into  functions  of 
human  life. 

The  planner  must  not  know  the  physical  world  merely  as  a  traveler 
might  know  it;  he  must  unlock  the  laws  which  created  our  environment 
— the  inexhaustible  materials  of  his  art — and  which  bind  together  the 
pageantry  of  the  universe.  His  keys  will  be  mathematics,  laboratory  tech- 
niques, statistical  methodology,  and  the  languages.  He  will  examine  the 
nature  of  matter  and  of  living  force,  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  the  new 
kinds  of  rays;  he  must  know  the  secrets  of  magnetism,  metallurgy  and 
mechanics,  of  rainfall  and  forestry.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the 
species  of  animals,  plants  and  men;  with  the  diversity  of  cultures  and 
populations;  with  the  laws  of  respiration  and  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  with  the  spectrum;  the  theory  of  neurosis;  the  effects  of  aspirin 
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and  dynamite;  the  peculiar  behavior  of  uranium;  nor  should  there  be  any 
one  of  the  substances  out  of  which  the  world  is  fashioned  or  any  one  of 
the  laws  which  govern  these  which  should  be  considered  alien  to  his 
catholic  art. 

Resting  on  the  physical  sciences  and  integral  also  to  the  social  sciences 
are  still  other  funds  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  planner.  These  are 
the  technologies:  applications  of  science  to  the  art  of  life.  My  list  of  es- 
sential studies  is  stuffed  with  technological  disciplines.  It  is  evident  that 
the  planner's  role  is  conceived  as  an  active  one:  he  is  not  merely  to  ob- 
serve and  comment,  or  even  to  experiment  and  explain  merely,  but  to 
practice.  He  has  need  of  tools;  he  must  know  the  uses  and  consequences 
of  tools.  These  tools  are  technologies. 

In  our  time  the  technologies  of  coal  and  steam,  of  electricity  and  the 
waves  of  the  ether,  have  made  over  the  world.  The  conquest  of  power, 
the  speed  and  facility  of  communication,  the  volume  and  unlimited 
variety  of  our  production,  have  created  for  men  a  new  nature.  That  new 
nature,  a  nature  in  process,  is  as  much  the  materials  of  the  planner  as  are 
valley  and  hill,  prairie,  forest,  and  the  society  of  men.  The  internal-com- 
bustion engine  and  the  dynamo  are  circumstances  in  our  environment  as 
firm  and  as  consequential  as  are  tree  and  meadow.  The  railroad  is  an 
agency  of  commerce  as  palpable  as  are  river  or  sea-lane;  and  the  newly- 
charted  highways  of  the  air,  invisible  and  unsubstantial,  will  soon  as 
definitely  channel  and  determine  the  activities  and  relationships  of  men. 
The  printing-press,  the  camera,  the  radio  which  hourly  hurls  its  torna- 
does of  sound  across  the  land:  these  and  the  thousand  other  mechanisms 
of  our  day  surround  us,  mould  us,  and  challenge  the  planner. 

We  do  not  realize  how  suddenly  and  how  carelessly  we  wandered 
into  this  iron  theatre  or  how  incalculable  are  the  vast  anonymous  energies 
which  shaped  it  and  are  each  day  reshaping  it.  Only  yesterday  we  lived 
with  meadow  and  forest,  our  quiet  cities  only  a  little  set  apart  from  the 
green  realm  of  nature.  Suddenly,  like  an  apparition,  this  our  mechanical 
world,  appeared  around  us.  James  Watt,  obscure  mechanic  and  student 
of  mathematics,  tinkered  at  Glasgow  with  a  steam  condenser — and  our 
cities  were  presently  ringed  with  the  stacks  of  giant  factories.  Michael 
Faraday,  bookbinder  and  bottlemaker,  recorded  at  Cambridge  a  new 
relationship  between  magnetism  and  the  electric  current — and  in  our 
cities  day  was  extended  into  the  night.  Wibur  and  Orville  Wright  lifted 
their  frail  contraption  of  wire  and  cloth  above  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk— 
and  across  the  earth  the  continents  were  drawn  together. 

These  men  were  forerunners:  outposts  of  a  great  army.  Today  there 
are  few  such  solitary  inventors.  Technical  progress  moves  forward  in 
echelon,  the  collaborative  work  of  thousands  of  men,  each  master  of 
some  fragment  of  funded  experience.  These  men  are  organized,  disci- 
plined, equipped  with  costly  and  elaborate  instruments,  and  sponsored 
by  universities  and  great  corporations.  Behind  the  walls  of  innumerable 
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laboratories  and  by  trial  and  correction  in  every  avenue  of  life  they 
expand  the  intricate  machine  upon  which  our  civilivation  rests. 

What  planner  shall  comprehend  that  giant  Frankenstein?  What 
specialist  in  prevision  shall  plot  the  road  which  he  will  take  tomorrow? 
What  charts,  diagrams,  statistical  analyses  shall  measure  his  speed,  stepped 
up  each  day,  or  his  power,  such  as  man  has  never  imagined?  And  what 
strong  hand  shall  stay  his  swift  triumphant  feet? 

Thirty  courses  in  the  technologies  are  noted  on  my  list — not  too 
many,  I  think — and  among  these  are  included  not  only  the  technologies 
of  engineering  but  of  commerce  and  social  functioning.  These  also  are 
applications  of  science.  Not  the  methods  and  principles  which  govern 
manufacture,  transportation,  agriculture  and  the  construction  of  sky- 
scrapers but  the  methods  and  principles  which  govern  or  ought  to  govern 
education  and  advertisement,  public  health  and  medicine,  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  organization  of  force  on  land,  sea 
and  in  the  air,  and  the  administration  and  structure  of  banking,  indus- 
trial management  and  labor. 

I  could  extend  the  catalog;  but  I  shall  lay  only  one  more  claim  upon 
your  patience.  I  shall  mention  only  one  more  of  the  groupings  into  which 
my  list  seems — more  by  usage  than  by  logic — to  divide  itself.  This  group- 
ing is  art. 

I  am  not  of  course  thinking  of  art  in  the  general  sense  of  making 
and  doing — as,  for  example,  in  the  art  of  city-planning  or  in  the  art  of 
politics — but  rather  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  making  and  doing  in 
that  manner  which  transcends  utility  and  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
interpretation  and  illumination  of  life.  Such  art  includes  music,  sculpture, 
letters,  the  theatre,  the  dance,  and  the  crafts,  when  these  rise  above  the 
shallow  level  of  the  market. 

There  is  a  school  of  planners — none  of  whom  I  am  sure  is  a  planning 
official — who  conceive  an  ideal  scheme  of  life  in  terms  somewhat  lower 
than  those  of  civilized  living.  I  have  seen  Utopias  which  were  little  more 
than  great  machines  for  producing  and  consuming:  with. commodious 
factories  guarded  by  groves  of  trees,  shopping  centers  glorified  with 
parking  space,  wide  direct  streets  for  traffic  from  which  lead  residential 
lanes  where  traffic  is  discouraged,  and  the  population  symmetrically 
lodged  either  in  the  housing  projects  of  the  NHA,  aseptic  of  architecture, 
or  in  white  surrounding  wreaths  of  Cape  Cod  cottages. 

In  general,  I  am  for  such  Utopias;  and  yet  I  sometimes  think  that 
their  planners  have  in  part  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  of  their  planning. 
The  town  functions;  there  is  light,  air  and  proper  exposure;  traffic  moves 
smoothly;  and  the  children  live  at  the  proper  distances  from  school;  but 
there  is  oftentimes  neither  grace  nor  dignity  nor  meaning  in  the  city 
pattern.  There  is  no  architecture — a  term  which  implies  proportion  and 
balance  in  the  buildings,  in  streets  and  open  places,  and  form  and  se- 
quence in  their  collective  whole. 
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I  must  confess  that  I  entertain  some  prejudice  in  this  matter.  The 
tradition  of  architecture  in  city  planning  is  certainly  a  very  old  one.  For 
centuries  cities  were  shaped  by  the  thought  and  vision  of  architects;  and 
when  I  remember  the  cities  thus  created— Athens,  Florence,  Rome,  Ven- 
ice, Renaissance  Paris,  Georgian  Philadelphia— I  can't  help  thinking  that 
the  architects  did  fairly  well.  The  art  which  they  established  in  the  great 
centers  of  civilization  flung  its  radiance  into  provincial  town  and  village 
— and  into  the  million  lives  of  those  who  lived  there.  I  could  wish  that 
our  planners,  losing  none  of  their  resolute  science,  were  yet  more  solicitous 
of  that  beautiful  and  consoling  light. 

And  now  the  student  of  planning,  having  completed  his  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  courses  of  general  studies — having  added  to  those  archi- 
tecture and  the  disciplines  specific  to  planning— having  served  after  that 
his  ten  years  of  apprenticeship  in  the  field — and  having  arrived  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five — is  at  last  ready  to  begin  his  professional  career.  He 
will  have  need  then  of  still  another  store  of  funded  knowledge.  I  mean, 
of  course,  philosophy. 

Philosophy,  interpreter  and  consoler  amid  the  world's  confusions; 
guardian,  shield  and  companion  to  man  throughout  his  long  upward 
journey;  master  planner  and  architect:  divine  philosophy  must  now  sit 
beside  his  hearth  and  comfort  the  planner  for  the  world's  indifference. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  he  should  meet  that  enrapturing  goddess  at  some 
earlier  point  in  his  education. 

Vertuntur  species  animorum, 
Et  pectora  motus  nunc  olios, 
Alias  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat, 
Concipiunt. 


II 

REXFORD  G.  TUGWELL 

Director,  Institute  of  Planning 
University  of  Chicago 

To  the  question  "What  does  a  planner  need  to  know?"  two  kinds  of 
easy  answer  can  be  heard.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  needs  to  know 
everything;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  even  more  often  said  that  he  needs 
to  know  only  engineering  or  architecture  or  some  other  very  narrow 
range  of  subject  matter.  These,  of  course,  are  superficial  answers  to  a 
question  which  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  consider  with 
reflection. 

When  it  is  said  that  planners  need  to  know  "everything"  what  is 
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meant,  I  suppose,  is  that  they  need  to  know  most  of  that  everything  in 
a  rather  special  sense:  that  is,  sufficiently  for  its  evaluation  as  part  of  the 
government  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make  as  effective  as  possible.  If  that 
is  what  is  meant  I  prefer  to  associate  myself  with  the  broad  rather  than 
the  narrow  conception. 

That  one  who  must  assist  in  making  or  administering  a  plan  needs 
to  know  more  than  the  techniques  of  engineering,  calculating  or  budget- 
ing seems  to  me  obvious.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  anthropological,  the 
geophysical,  the  educational  or  the  medical  knowledge — to  name  only  a 
few  relevant  branches  of  learning — necessary  to  the  making  even  of  a 
city  plan  and  to  its  administration;  and  think  how  much  more  true  this 
is  for  those  who  may  have  responsibility  for  a  nation-wide  or  world-wide 
plan.  Merely  to  name  them  in  connection  with  national  or  world  or- 
ganization is  to  gain  acknowledgement  of  their  indispensability. 

Yet  to  acknowledge  their  indispensability  is  not  to  settle  any  educa- 
tional issues.  Granting  that  such  planners  are  born  and  not  made,  it  is 
still  perhaps  possible  to  put  those  who  are  in  this  respect  well  born  in  the 
way  of  perfecting  their  equipment.  Making  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears  is 
not  an  activity  which  interests  latter-day  educators.  But  making  better 
silk  purses  out  of  raw  silk  is  exactly  their  metier. 

They  know,  however,  that  there  is  one  formidable  obstacle  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  built  into  the  very  structure  of  higher  education,  at 
least,  and  affects  lower  education  to  a  degree  not  always  recognized.  This 
is  the  tendency  to  teach  all  subject  matters  as  though  students  of  them 
were  to  become  specialists  in  them.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
practitioners  of  the  various  highly  developed  modern  specialties  that  any 
course  of  education  is  possible  except  one  resembling  that  which  they 
themselves  have  had  to  undergo.  The  more  eminent  they  are,  and  there- 
fore the  more  influential,  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  convince. 

Yet  it  is  true — and  has  always  been  true — that  only  a  few  of  those 
who  study  elementary  subjects  are  going  on  to  become  specialists  in 
them.  And  it  is  admittedly  true  that  even  those  who  are  not  specialists, 
but  who  are  merely  well-informed  citizens,  need  to  know  something  of 
the  subject  matter:  of  its  place  in  our  culture,  of  its  consequences  to 
civilization,  of  its  future  possibilities. 

This  obstacle  is  by  way  of  being  overcome  in  secondary  education 
and  even  in  education  at  the  collegiate  level.  It  is  still  not  overcome  at 
the  graduate  level.  And  planners,  of  the  sort  we  are  now  discussing,  can 
only  be  helped  to  greater  competence  at  that  level.  For  the  usual  re- 
sponsible citizen  an  education  which  is  much  more  generalized  than 
has  hitherto  been  available  is  desirable;  but  to  those  who,  like  planners, 
must  suggest  the  assignment  of  values  to  various  activities,  must  coordi- 
nate and  fit  together,  must  provide  in  their  budgets  and  master  plans  for 
rounded  social  development,  such  an  education  is  a  necessity. 

More  planners  must  operate  at   the  value-assigning  level  than   is 
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usually  realized.  It  is  true  that  in  any  large  planning  organization  there 
are  specialized  jobs  whose  occupants  are  not  policy  makers.  The  bulk 
of  these  fall  into  a  few  categories.  They  are  engineering,  architectural, 
fiscal,  statistical,  economic,  administrative,  or  legal  more  often  than  any- 
thing else.  It  may  be  that  people  who  hold  these  jobs  need  have  no  knowl- 
edge beyond  the  usual  range  assigned  to  them;  and  perhaps  this  knowl- 
edge can  be  acquired  in  the  usual  way.  Yet  whenever  a  question  of  policy 
arises,  even  if  it  is  to  be  settled  at  the  top,  disturbances  are  felt  throughout 
the  organization.  Engineers,  qua  engineers,  are  helpless  to  decide,  or  to 
assist  in  deciding,  matters  having  to  do,  for  instance,  with  aesthetics,  race 
relations,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  public  health  or  any  one  of  many 
others.  Similarly  an  administrator,  or  economist,  or  an  expert  in  budget- 
ing cannot  decide  issues  which  require  engineering  or  architectural  com- 
petence. 

This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  dilemma.  Specialists  are  necessary; 
no  one  can  be  a  specialist  in  everything;  yet  a  planner  must  decide  or 
help  to  decide  many  issues  which  involve  a  range  of  specialties.  The 
dilemma  exists  only,  however,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  held  within  an 
orthodox  educational  concept — that  no  one  can  be  taught  anything  except 
in  the  way  he  would  be  taught  if  he  were  to  be  a  specialist.  And  that,  in 
consequence,  if  he  is  an  engineer  he  is  an  ignoramus  in  social  science. 
That  this  is  not  a  necessary  limitation  has  been  demonstrated  at  every 
level  except  the  graduate.  It  is  just  beginning  to  be  broken  down  there. 

Many  universities — at  least  several — have  already  begun  to  offer 
groups  of  courses  for  "planners."  These  programs  have  usually  begun 
by  sending  students  to  already  existing  departments  for  offerings  which 
are  thought  to  have  relevance.  Thus  one  who  came  to  graduate  work 
trained  as  an  engineer  might  be  sent  to  political  science  or  geography 
and  one  who  came  as  a  geographer  might  be  advised  to  tackle  engineer- 
ing and  architecture.  The  difficulty  with  this  is  at  once  apparent,  of  course. 
There  will  usually  be  found  to  be  available  only  courses  which  are  part 
of  the  training  of  specialists  in  other  fields.  This  will  prove,  in  all  proba- 
bility, so  great  a  difficulty  as  to  make  it  likely  that  in  planning,  as  already 
in  other  fields — such  as  nuclear  physics,  in  biology  and  the  social  sciences — 
new  kinds  of  graduate  integrations,  which  are  more  than  referrals  to 
existing  courses,  will  take  place.  There  are  already  joint  seminars.  These 
are  likely  to  develop  into  new  courses,  and  groups  of  courses,  out  of 
which  planners  will  come  who  will  not  be  less  competent  for  the  work 
of  planning  for  not  knowing  all  of  engineering,  of  economics,  of  law,  or 
of  any  other  specialty;  but  will  on  the  contrary  be  more  competent  for 
having  been  prepared  to  make  value  judgments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  given  an  intelligible  answer  to  the 
original  question:  What  does  a  planner  need  to  know?  I  suppose  that 
I  have  really  said  what  risks  being  considered  an  impossibility — that  he 
does  need  to  know  "everything"  even  with  the  qualification  that  the 
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"everything"  is  meant  in  a  special  sense.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  demonstrable 
if  only  by  considering  the  reverse.  It  may  not  be  justifiable  to  assume  that 
planning  as  an  organized  governmental  activity  will  continue  to  develop; 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  few  decades  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  it  will.  If  it  does,  if  planning  is  going  to  be  done  anyway,  our  choice 
will  be  between  having  it  done  by  those  who  have  a  narrow  and  those 
who  have  a  wide  education.  Granted  that  planners  will  be  influential  in 
the  settlement  of  issues  which  are  understood  only  by  those  who  know 
something  of  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  sta- 
tistical analysis,  public  administration  and  law— as  well  as  design  and 
engineering — then  the  choice  is  whether  these  issues  are  to  be  worked 
over  by  those  who  know  something  about  them  or  by  those  who  do  not. 
Put  this  way  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  real  choice.  We  have  to 
devise  courses  of  instruction  for  planners  which  include  such  of  this 
material  as  is  relevant  for  the  purpose.  This  will  be  different,  and  the 
teaching  of  it  will  be  differently  organized,  than  would  be  the  case  if 
economists,  psychologists  or  anthropologists  were  being  trained. 

This  is  not  a  new  kind  of  problem  for  educators.  It  is  one  they  have 
always  had.  The  trouble  is  that  graduate  instruction  is  not  operated  by 
educators— except  in  unusual  instances— but  by  specialists  in  subject  mat- 
ter. From  these  specialists  in  other  subject  matters  what  is  needed  for 
planning  education  can  never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  expected.  Those 
who  have  some  responsibility  for  the  education  of  planners  would  regard 
themselves  as  fortunate  if  they  could  lead  the  relatively  uncomplicated 
lives  of  physicists  or  biologists.  At  the  graduate  level  practitioners  of  such 
sciences  need  not  worry  much  about  the  educative  process.  They  can 
impart  their  knowledge  without  any  considerable  efforts  of  organization. 
But  planners  still  have  before  them  the  major  task  even  of  definition. 
That,  at  this  late  date,  the  question  "What  does  a  planner  need  to  know?" 
indicates  how  short  a  distance  we  have  come  and  how  far  we  have  to  go. 

I  have  perhaps  been  asked  to  discuss  this  question  because  we  are 
beginning  such  an  effort  as  I  have  described  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  in  these  remarks  conclusions  which  will 
have  to  be  reached  by  long  consultation  and  even  by  considerable  trial 
and  error.  I  can  say,  however,  that  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Chicago  enterprise  share  the  wide  view  of  what  a  planner  needs  to  know 
— a  view  which  includes  the  social  sciences,  for  instance,  as  well  as  en- 
gineering and  architecture.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  planners 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  promotion  to  the  level  at  which  policies  are  made 
and  meanwhile  ought  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  such  responsibili- 
ties. We  still  have  to  devise  the  means  for  gathering  and  imparting  to 
younger  planners  the  "everything"  they  need  to  know.  And  perhaps  we 
shall  not  succeed  very  well.  Nevertheless  it  is  significant  that  the  univer- 
sity is  willing  to  support  the  effort  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  one  which  all 
professional  planners  will  watch  with  interest.  We  shall  need  much  ad- 
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vice  and  assistance  and  shall  call  for  it  unscrupulously.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  our  insistence  and  become  our  critics  and  advisers  in  all  we 
undertake. 

Ill 

MARTIN  D.  MEYERSON 

Associate  Planner 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  (Chicago)  Planning  Staff 

It  is  fortunate  the  title  of  the  session  is  not  "What  Every  Planner  Has 
to  Know."  (That  sounds  like  the  over-rated  books  on  "What  Every 
Young  Woman  Has  to  Know.")  I  have  some  ideas  on  what  urban  plan- 
ners should  know,  but  do  not  know  much  about  rural  land-use  planning 
or  industrial  production  planning  or  other  kinds  of  planning. 

Each  of  these  planners  must  first  of  all  know  the  activities  he  is  to 
plan.  The  urban  planner  must  know  cities.  Sometimes  that  surprises  us 
young  planners,  as  we  get  into  offices  and  find  that  our  magic  words, 
"broad,"  "comprehensive,"  "integrated,"  "coordinated,"  by  themselves  are 
not  enough. 

The  planner,  often  chastised  for  ignoring  administration  and  govern- 
ment, zoning  and  subdivision  ordinances,  the  censuses  of  population  and 
the  labor  force,  does  not  always  remember  that  cities  are  physical.  True — 
these  items  are  often  ignored,  but  to  plan  a  city,  a  planner  must  also 
understand  its  physical  structure  and  its  operations.  He  must  understand 
the  requirements  of  industries  and  of  railroads,  of  shops  and  of  schools, 
of  libraries  and  of  hospitals,  of  mass  and  of  private  transportation.  But 
the  planner  needs  a  very  special  kind  of  knowledge  about  these  and  the 
other  operations  of  cities.  He  must  know  the  principles  of  highway  de- 
sign and  location,  but  need  not  know  how  much  reinforcing  steel  to  put 
into  a  concrete  overpass.  He  must  understand  the  operation  of  railroad 
systems  and  the  nature  of  railroad  traffic,  but  need  not  know  how  to  in- 
stall a  system  of  block  signals.  In  many  communities  he  must  understand 
the  operations  of  ports  or  public  markets  but  need  not  be  able  to  design 
a  pier  or  produce  a  counter.  In  all  communities  he  must  understand  the 
requirements  of  and  for  dwellings  and  their  sites  and  he  must  be  able  to 
mass  them;  that  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be  able  to  produce  working 
drawings  of  unit  plans.  Likewise,  he  must  understand  sanitation  systems 
without  necessarily  knowing  dimensions  of  sewer  and  water  mains;  the 
capacities  and  operation  of  street  car  lines  and  not  the  weight  by  yard  of 
rails;  the  optimum  development  of  schools  and  parks  and  museums  and 
libraries  and  hospitals  and  health  centers  and  different  kinds  of  stores  and 
institutions,  and  not  the  minutiae  of  their  fenestration. 

You  get  some  of  this  physical  knowledge  from  architecture  and  land- 
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scape  architecture  and  engineering  curricula  and  practices.  In  any  one  of 
these  curricula  and  practices  you  get  only  a  fairly  small  part  of  this  knowl- 
edge— most  of  one's  time  is  taken  up  by  the  detailed  techniques  of 
design,  construction  and  supervision  for  the  handful  of  activities  covered. 
Urban  planning  in  large  part  is  physical  but  the  required  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  found  through  the  other  "physical"  professions.  For  in  addition 
to  requiring  different  information  about  these  subjects  than  the  architect 
or  the  landscape  architect  or  the  engineer  requires,  the  planner  is  most 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  them.  He  must  be  able  to  relate  port 
and  rail  and  trucking  facilities  to  industrial  facilities;  the  latter  together 
with  commercial  facilities  must  be  related  to  production  and  employment. 
Employment — the  labor  force — must  be  related  to  intra-city  transporta- 
tion, to  the  means  of  moving  workers  from  their  jobs  to  their  centers  of 
interest  to  their  homes  and  back,  as  rapidly,  comfortably  and  economi- 
cally as  possible,  which  means  relating  these  facilities  to  residential  areas, 
the  most  important  parts  of  any  city — residential  areas  of  varying  densities 
with  their  attendant  services  and  facilities — streets,  utilities,  shops,  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  parks,  playgrounds.  And  the  resulting  related  pro- 
posals must  be  geared  to  the  city's  and  the  peoples'  existing  and  possible 
purchasing  power. 

As  an  illustration,  the  traffic  engineer  may  think  in  terms  of  alleviat- 
ing congestion  through  more  signals  and  better  intersections;  the  planner 
may  have  to  think  in  terms  of  a  changed  pattern  of  land  uses,  a  changed 
local  economy  and  changed  methods  of  intra-city  transportation. 

There  is  a  new  book  for  children — maybe  planners'  children.  It  is 
called  The  Runaway  Shuttle  Train.  It  starts  out  with,  "Once  upon  a 
time  in  the  biggest  city  in  the  world,  none  of  the  people  lived  where  they 
should  live.  All  the  people  who  worked  on  the  West  Side  of  town  lived 
on  the  East  Side,  and  all  the  people  who  worked  on  the  East  Side  of 
town  lived  on  the  West  Side."  The  traffic  engineer's  new  cloverleaf  might 
not  remedy  such  a  situation. 

Planners  must  know  cities  and  their  functions  and  the  relations 
between  these  functions.  But  most  planners  at  any  particular  time  arc 
concerned  with  a  particular  city.  A  planner  must  know  the  city  he  is  to 
plan  in  all  its  details.  He  must  make  it  his  own  "Middletown."  This 
sounds  like  a  truism;  however,  these  days  planners  are  almost  itinerants. 
Every  time  I  hear  the  migratory  worker  problem  mentioned,  I  wince. 

To  know  his  city,  the  planner  must  know  who  the  people  are,  what 
their  characteristics  are  and  he  must  assess  why  they  are  there.  He  may 
have  to  know  why  there  are  shoe-workers  in  his  Mid- West  city  and  no 
longer  in  a  Massachusetts  city,  why  Duluth  is  the  largest  port  in  the 
country,  why  Pittsburgh  developed  at  its  site.  These  are  questions  that 
economists  and  others  trained  in  theory  very  often  cannot  answer  for  the 
planner.  He  must  answer  them  himself.  Therefore  he  must  know  where 
to  find  his  information,  how  to  do  research. 
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Unfortunately,  planners  at  present  often  have  to  pore  over  volume 
after  volume  to  find  a  small  amount  of  pertinent  information  on  the 
physical  structure  and  operation  of  cities,  on  their  architecture  and  en- 
gineering, on  their  government  and  administration,  on  the  legal  and 
economic  and  geographic  and  demographic  and  historical  bases  for  plan- 
ning, and  on  a  myriad  of  other  subjects. 

Even  a  command  of  the  physical,  social,  economic,  and  political 
knowledge  of  cities  and  of  one's  particular  city  will  not  make  a  planner. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  plan  is  that  it  could  not  conceivably 
be  realized  in  its  entirety  the  morning  after  it  is  produced.  The  quality  of 
imagination,  of  visualizing  the  future,  makes  the  planner  an  artist. 

As  the  late  British  planner,  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  wrote  twenty  years 
ago :  "The  public  is  becoming  familiar  with  city  planning  as  a  science,  or 
as  a  business  which  is  practiced  by  specialists,  who  make  plans  of  streets, 
lay  out  industrial  areas,  and  apply  zoning  regulations  to  control  the  dens- 
ity and  character  of  development.  It  is  not  equally  realized  that  city  plan- 
ning is  also  an  art;  that  in  fact  it  is  as  much  an  art  as  a  science."  He 
goes  on :  "There  are  those  who  do  not  realize  this  art  side  of  city  planning, 
who  think  that  a  design  can  be  compiled  from  scientific  data,  that  the 
planner  can  absorb  the  mass  of  statistical  information  which  represents  all 
the  requirements  of  the  various  aspects  of  city  life  and  can  provide  for 
them  one  by  one.  .  .  It  is  not  so  that  great  designs  are  made.  The  data 
and  the  statistics  are  required;  the  planner  must  indeed  absorb  them; 
but  he  must  beware  lest,  instead,  they  absorb  him." 

By  art  Unwin  did  not  mean  planners  should  produce  pretty  render- 
ings; he  says  later:  "If  the  town  designer  has  trained  his  imagination,  if 
he  has  watched  all  the  phases  of  city  life,  brooded  on  them,  entered 
sympathetically  into  the  needs  and  limitations  of  each,  and  seen  visions 
of  how  they  might  be  helped,  be  made  more  efficient  or  more  attractive, 
then  all  this  life  will  have  become  part  of  his  instinctive  knowledge,  and 
will  help  to  mould  and  colour  the  pictures  which  his  imagination  will 
call  into  being." 

Another  Englishman,  two  centuries  ago  described  a  similar  quality. 
Boswell  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  wrote:  "I  have  often  amused  myself  with 
thinking  how  different  a  place  London  is  to  different  people.  They  whose 
narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideration  of  some  one  particular 
pursuit,  view  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  politician  thinks  of  it 
merely  as  the  seat  of  government  in  its  different  departments;  a  grazier 
as  a  vast  market  for  cattle;  a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place  where  a  prodigi- 
ous deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change';  a  dramatic  enthusiast,  as  the 
grand  scene  of  theatrical  entertainments;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an  as- 
semblage of  taverns.  .  .  .  But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life  in  all  its  variety.  .  .  " 

The  planner  must  it  seems,  be  such  an  intellectual  man.  Unwin 
evidently  finds  it  is  this  quality  which  makes  the  planner  an  artist.  And 
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this  quality  can  be  best  developed  through  steeping  oneself  in  the  salient 
features  of  man's  civilization. 

The  increased  complexity  of  man's  activities  requires  at  the  same 
time  both  more  specialization  and  more  synthesis.  We  need  stress  and 
vibration  analysts  for  particular  members  of  particular  kinds  of  bridges, 
and  as  the  story  goes,  doctors  specializing  in  nose  diseases  are  now  re- 
stricting themselves  to  one  or  the  other  nostril.  At  the  same  time  we  need 
the  broad  techniques  of  urban  planning  and  of  public  health. 

As  citizens,  the  stress  analysts  and  the  other  extreme  specialists  must 
have  insights  into  the  world  about  them.  It  is  indicated  in  Harvard's 
recent  report,  General  Education  in  a  Free  Society  (which  rather  reveals 
the  lack  of  existing  general  education),  that,  though  democracy  may  fos- 
ter difference,  especially  in  a  technological  age  with  extreme  division  of 
labor  and  outlook,  it  can  only  flourish  through  the  binding  ties  of  com- 
mon standards  and  knowledge. 

However,  what  these  specialists  require  in  part  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  in  society,  the  planner  needs  for  his  professional 
competence.  This  comprehension  which  Boswell  describes  and  which 
Unwin  regards  as  essential  for  the  planner  can  be  grasped  through  under- 
standing the  changing  needs  and  desires  of  man  as  he  changed  his  en- 
vironment and  in  turn  was  changed  by  it. 

Planning  is  predicated  on  change — orderly  change.  The  planner 
must  understand  the  reasons  for  the  changes  in  man  and  his  world  at 
their  different  stages  of  development.  That  planning  is  politics  has  often 
come  to  mean  that  it  is  the  practice  of  playing  or  not  playing  ball  with 
the  boys  in  city  hall  or  the  state  house.  It  also  means  that  planning  has 
been,  is  and  will  be  affected  by  changes  in  national  and  even  international 
policies.  The  insecurity  of  imminent  atomic  warfare,  for  example,  could 
destroy  urban  life;  gunpowder  and  the  internal  combustion  engine  only 
changed  it.  Think  of  the  effect  on  cities  in  recent  times  of  immigration 
policies,  of  the  ICG's  freight  rates,  of  state  and  federal  aid  for  highways. 
Professor  John  Gaus  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  likes  to 
point  out  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  work  in  indicating  the  changes  in 
our  country  brought  about  by  the  passing  of  the  frontier.  We  can  glance 
at  revolutionary  America  too.  The  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  forbade 
land  settlement  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  With  our  victory,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  passed,  opening  this  land. 

A  planner  in  our  country,  as  one  in  England,  Sweden,  Russia,  China 
or  Mexico  must  understand  the  development  of  the  "climate"  for  plan- 
ning in  his  particular  country.  He  should  understand  the  differences 
between  countries  and  periods;  he  should  also  understand  the  similari- 
ties. He  should  understand  that  all  through  history,  for  example,  men 
have  used  the  gridiron  plan,  when  easy  transfer  and  subdivision  of  land 
were  desired. 
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The  intentions  and  attitudes  and  values  of  men  must  be  understood 
along  with  the  knowledge  of  events.  Events  can  be  garnered  from  texts 
and  treatises  on  the  history  of  science  and  technology,  of  government  and 
economy,  of  art  and  of  religion.  But  it  has  been  the  poet  and  the  imagi- 
native writer  and  the  painter  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  musician  who 
have  extracted  an  understanding  of  men.  A  Balzac  and  a  Zola,  a  Goya 
and  a  Beethoven,  a  Sophocles  and  a  Shelley,  a  Rabelais  and  a  Dos  Passos 
can  better  reveal  how  and  why  people  feel  and  act  under  different  cir- 
cumstances than  any  texts.  And  in  comprehending  this  historical  process, 
insight  can  be  gained  into  the  operations  of  our  present  society  and  cer- 
tain predictions  made  about  future  operations. 

The  planner  must  understand  why  so  few  library  cards  are  issued 
and  so  few  concert  tickets  sold,  why  some  people  move  to  the  suburbs, 
why  the  poor  shop  more  at  corner  groceries,  why  the  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  want  to  live  near  the  center  of  town  where  transporta- 
tion lines  converge.  But  more  important  he  must  understand  the  changes 
that  changed  conditions  would  bring  about. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  a  broad  training  is  imperative  for  a 
planner.  Planning  is  a  group  activity.  As  the  Harvard  report  mentioned 
above  notes,  since  no  one  can  become  an  expert  in  all  fields,  everyone 
must  trust  the  judgment  of  other  people  in  most  areas  of  activity.  And 
so  we  are  in  peculiar  need  of  a  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  expert  from  the  quack,  and  the  better  from  the  worse  expert.  The 
aim  of  general  education  is  to  provide  this  broad  critical  sense  by  which 
to  recognize  competence  in  any  field.  The  educated  man  should  be  able 
to  tell  sound  from  shoddy  work  in  fields  outside  his  own.  Once  again  we 
see  that  these  benefits  from  a  general  education  which  would  hold  for 
most  people  as  citizens  hold  for  planners  as  professionals.  Many  fields  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  planner  and,  since  in  all  these  fields  he  must 
depend  on  the  expert  knowledge  and  writings  of  non-planners,  few 
people  need  such  discriminatory  powers  more  than  he. 

We  have  been  saying  the  planner  must  understand  man  in  a  chang- 
ing society,  and  that  he  can  best  do  this  by  studying  man's  history,  and 
his  art  and  literature  and  science  and  technology.  But  he  must  also  know 
and  be  interested  in  man  as  an  individual — his  attitudes  and  experiences, 
his  personality  and  mind.  This  can  come  partly  through  a  broad  back- 
ground coupled  with  a  broad  range  of  personal  experience. 

Planning  is  a  group  activity,  a  combined  operation  of  planners  of 
all  stations,  and  we  must  learn  to  work  even  more  closely  together  than 
we  have,  and  we  must  learn  to  be  even  more  humble.  And  since  also  to 
be  effective  planning  must  elicit  aid  from  and  function  through  the 
people  of  a  community  and  their  organizations,  the  planner  must  also 
know  how  to  find  and  work  with  them.  The  chamber  of  commerce  is 
not  the  only  place  to  find  the  "people"  of  the  community.  The  planner's 
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work  must  also  often  be  anonymous.  These  are  very  difficult  things  to 
learn. 

Sometimes  it  is  especially  hard  for  us  young  planners  to  learn  to 
subordinate  our  own  bright  ideas.  It  becomes  hardest,  when  we  feel  our 
knowledge  and  abilities  are  not  being  used  to  fullest  advantage.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  experiencing  good  administration.  But  I  know  some 
young  planners  who  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  full  enough  view 
of  the  activities  of  their  agency  and  are  not  fully  enough  participating  in 
them.  Planners  should  know  the  young  planners  and  their  views  and 
requirements.  The  planning  office  is  still  the  main  school  for  planners. 
It  is  here  that  planners  must  learn  to  develop  each  other.  In  the  process, 
each  will  learn  to  know  and  develop  himself. 

But  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  it  will  be  useless  unless  the 
planner  can  communicate  it.  He  must  therefore  have  reasonable  skill  in 
speaking  and  writing  and  drawing.  The  last  is  most  often  misinterpreted. 
To  draw  does  not  mean  to  produce  a  handsome  rendering,  as  writing 
does  not  imply  handsome  penmanship.  If  the  planner  is  a  skilled  drafts- 
man all  to  the  good;  but  outside  of  the  one-man  office  it  is  not  impera- 
tive. He  must  of  course  know  what  appropriate  drafting  techniques  are 
so  that  he  can  suggest  suitable  forms  of  presentation. 

The  question  of  communication  raises  the  point  of  those  to  whom 
we  must  communicate.  The  three-year-old  little  girl,  scribbling  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  told  her  mother  she  was  writing  a  letter  to  her  little  girl 
friend.  Her  mother  said,  "But  you  can't  write."  And  the  little  girl  prompt- 
ly answered,  "That's  all  right,  she  can't  read."  We  must  as  a  prime  re- 
sponsibility educate  the  non-planner  to  understand  planning.  To  do  so, 
unlike  the  little  girl,  we  must  be  masters  of  planning  and  all  its  facets, 
and  we  must  know  how  to  communicate  effectively — how  to  capture  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  "compleat"  planner  must  be  the  "corn- 
pleat"  man  to  synthesize  the  potentialities  and  the  desires  of  the  com- 
munity, to  fuse  data  and  insights. 

After  what  I  have  said  I  do  not  see  how  I  still  can  call  myself  a 
planner.  But  I  was  talking  with  several  young  planners  and  we  decided 
that  since  we  were  motivated  enough  by  the  desire  to  better  man's 
environment  to  choose  planning  as  our  careers,  and  since  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  planner  are  stiff,  we  had  better  begin  learning  the 
things  we  do  not  know. 

IV 
L.  DEMING  TILTON 

Director  of  Planning,  San  Francisco 
Lecturer  in  Planning,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

This  is  what  might  be  called  an  "insider's"  view  of  the  planning  pro- 
fession. Teaching  is  part  of  my  work  but  these  observations  are  not 
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academic  philosophizing.  They  are  based  upon  thirty  years  of  practical 
experience  in  city,  county,  and  state  planning,  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  planners  of  all  types.  They  reflect,  also,  the  immediate  concerns  of 
a  department  head.  It  is  his  duty  to  review  the  qualifications  of  men 
seeking  employment,  to  make  assignments  to  a  technical  staff,  to  pass 
judgment  upon  their  work,  and  to  answer  to  a  planning  commission  and 
higher  authorities  on  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  departmental  pro- 
duct. He  has  knowledge  which  others  may  not  have,  and  this  entitles  him 
to  speak  on  what  a  planner  should  know. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  planners  now  under  consideration 
work  for  government.  They  serve  the  public,  in  cities,  counties,  and 
states.  The  function  of  planning  is  new  and  the  agencies  which  they 
represent  are  not  always  firmly  established,  but  the  planners  generally, 
I  believe,  are  doing  a  reasonably  good  job  and  will  be  called  upon  to  carry 
larger  responsibilities.  Democratic  government  needs  them,  and  will 
become  stronger  as  it  recognizes  the  spirit  and  accepts  the  broad  philos- 
ophy of  this  profession. 

Planning,  as  a  phase  of  public  administration,  has  gone  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  Public  officials  have  come  to  recognize  the  planner 
as  they  do  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  practitioners  in  other  long- 
established  professional  fields.  The  title  "city  planner,"  for  example,  rep- 
resents a  type  of  public  service  which  can  be  defined,  and  differentiated 
from  other  services  in  municipal  government. 

The  planner  is  not  an  engineer,  a  landscape  architect,  or  an  architect, 
regardless  of  the  desire  of  each  of  these  honorable  professions  to  assume 
credit  for  his  advancement.  It  will  help  planning  and  government,  and 
reflect  more  credit  upon  the  schools,  if  the  notion  can  be  discarded  that 
a  technician  from  one  of  these  specialized  fields  can  walk  into  a  planning 
office  and  be  instantly  useful  and  worth  his  compensation.  A  large  part 
of  the  educational  effort  and  investment  made  to  create  an  architect,  for 
example,  is  lost  when  the  architect  becomes  a  planner.  His  ability  to  use 
materials  and  structural  forms  is  rarely  tested.  He  was  taught  to  draw 
but  not  to  write,  and  knows  little  of  governmental  forms  and  pro- 
cedures, economic  geography,  urban  economics,  social  forces,  and  many 
other  matters  relating  to  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  living 
community. 

The  task  ahead  for  the  planners  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  and  to  make  all  our  communities  more  livable,  without  abandon- 
ing the  basic  values  of  our  system  of  government.  Specialists  are  needed 
for  this  work.  The  schools  are  challenged  to  prepare  men  for  these  large 
and  important  tasks. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  need  is  to  determine  what  the  role  of 
the  planner  is  likely  to  be  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  His  job  is  not  the 
same  as  it  was  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  still  changing. 

The  cities  provided  the  first  experiments  in  public  planning.  The 
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city  planner,  therefore,  is  the  oldest  representative  of  the  profession.  The 
techniques  and  principles  generally  accepted  today  are  largely  the  by- 
products of  his  experience.  By  tracing  briefly  the  changes  in  his  interests 
and  outlooks,  we  can  see  how  the  profession  has  grown. 

1905-1910 — Forty  years  ago  only  a  few  architects  and  landscape  archi- 
tects were  planning  cities.  They  served  as  consultants  and  were  mainly 
beautifiers,  promoting  civic  centers  and  parks.  The  first  city  planning 
commission  was  formed  in  Hartford  in  1907. 

1910-1915 — In  this  period  the  zoning  idea  arrived  from  Germany. 
The  uses  of  land  were  found  to  be  the  roots  of  urban  disorder.  Through 
zoning  the  planners  were  introduced  to  that  valuable  instrument  of  law, 
the  police  power.  City  planning  commissions  became  more  numerous,  but 
practically  all  funds  went  to  consultants. 

1915-1920 — Every  planner  was  now  a  zoning  expert,  and  zoning  was 
almost  the  whole  of  city  planning.  The  incubus  of  zoning  created  in 
these  early  days  still  hangs  over  many  planning  offices.  Funds  for  the 
support  of  this  work  did  not  come  easily,  but  cities  discovered  that  a 
staff  for  planning  and  zoning  was  essential.  The  consultants  flourished 
but  more  and  more  technicians  were  employed  on  a  permanent  basis  in 
city  planning  offices. 

1920-1925 — The  motor  car  and  truck  became  popular  after  the  war, 
presenting  the  city  planners  with  new  problems.  The  city  spread  out 
into  the  country  along  newly  paved  roads.  The  concept  of  regional  plan- 
ning was  developed.  Every  planner  became  a  traffic  expert,  and  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  street  widening  was  the  feature  of  almost  every  city 
plan. 

1925-1930 — This  was  the  era  of  economic  nonsense.  Land  develop- 
ment booms  were  on  in  Florida,  California,  and  in  other  areas.  City 
planners  were  busy  zoning,  widening  streets,  making  feeble  efforts  to 
control  subdividers.  No  city  plan  was  considered  "sound"  unless  it 
showed  how  property  values  would  be  increased  by  every  measure  pro- 
posed. Dollar  signs  appeared  in  the  planner's  reports,  but  it  would  be 
stretching  a  point  to  say  that  he  had  become  an  economist. 

1930-1935 — The  depression  came  and  spread.  Many  cities  stopped 
planning  at  the  very  time  when  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  planner 
were  needed  for  the  development  of  useful  work  programs  for  the  un- 
employed. A  new  National  Planning  Board  was  formed.  The  planners 
owe  it  an  everlasting  debt  for  it  gave  them  new  jobs  and  a  larger  vision. 
The  city  planner,  through  contacts  with  distressed  citizens  on  relief, 
learned  the  importance  of  resources,  useful  work  and  production,  and  the 
necessity  for  practicable  plans.  He  came  face  to  face  with  public  housing. 
He  began  to  sec  the  community  in  terms  of  people. 

1935-1940— State  planning  grew.  Public  housing  expanded.  The  TVA 
won  its  critical  battles,  and  a  new  concept  of  regionalism  was  accepted 
by  government.  Public  works  programming,  or  planned  spending,  ap- 
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peared  in  the  news.  The  WPA  provided  manpower  for  essential  traffic, 
housing,  population,  and  land-use  surveys.  The  planner  became  a  key 
figure  in  many  units  of  local  and  state  government. 

1940-1945— The  preparations  for  war  and  for  post-war  development 
called  for  the  use  of  techniques  familiar  to  the  planner.  Many  promising 
careers  were  interrupted.  The  public  came  to  realize  that  war  itself  is  a 
gigantic  planned  enterprise.  Local  planning,  short  of  manpower,  became 
deeply  involved  in  defense  and  war-making  efforts — housing,  transporta- 
tion, industrial  development.  The  word  "planning"  actually  became 
palatable  to  big  business.  "Planners"  appeared  everywhere,  in  and  out  of 
government. 

Today  the  work  that  is  done  in  planning  offices  receives  wide  pub- 
licity. The  people  are  interested,  and  hopeful.  The  need  for  the  broad 
approach  to  community  problems  is  recognized  in  new  charters,  re- 
development laws,  and  local  ordinances.  There  is  strong  support  for  our 
work  in  state,  county,  and  city  budgets. 

Now  that  the  tasks  of  peace  are  resumed,  what  must  the  planner 
know,  and  do,  to  carry  forward  his  record  of  professional  growth  and 
development  ? 

It  is  my  belief  that  his  biggest  moments  lie  ahead.  The  congested, 
disorderly  communities  in  which  the  city  planner  works,  for  example, 
are  almost  wholly  the  products  of  older  professions.  They  show  little 
of  the  city  planner's  handiwork.  They  have  not  been  planned  and  built 
as  he  would  build  them.  It  is  his  opportunity  now,  with  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment responding  to  new  technology  and  new  social  forces,  to  build 
communities  for  better  living.  This  emphasis  upon  change  and  new  con- 
struction is  important.  It  means  an  abandonment  of  picture  books,  mean- 
ingless statistical  jargon,  sterile  master  plans.  It  contemplates  a  new  drive 
and  spirit,  a  much  greater  and  more  effective  determination  to  get 
things  done. 

The  ingredients  of  the  professional  "know-how"  of  the  planner  that 
will  give  him  strength  in  the  future  may  be  described.  He  is  unique 
among  the  professions  because  of  certain  particular  interests,  which  can 
be  recognized  in  any  educational  program  that  is  being  planned  for  him. 

1.  He  wor\s  for  people,  all  the  people.  He  does  not  have  to  apologize 
or  explain  why  the  citizen  and  his  family  are  his  basic  concern.  The 
farm  adviser  is  trained  to  understand  the  problems  of  housing  and  feeding 
livestock,  and  his  advice  is  appreciated.  The  planner  is  a  specialist  with 
somewhat  higher  aims.  His  heart  does  not  bleed  only  for  the  poor,  or 
for  one  racial  group,  or  for  a  vocal  minority.  He  knows  that  traffic  acci- 
dents kill  children  of  all  classes.  The  tragedy  of  fire  strikes  in  many 
places,  and  germs  spread  without  discrimination.  His  immediate  attack 
may  be  upon  the  physical  organization  and  structure  of  the  area,  but 
his  motives  will  be  largely  social.  The  plans  commanding  the  greatest 
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respect  in  the  future  will  be  those  in  which  the  social  benefits  are  fully 
demonstrated.  All  such  values  can  be  translated  into  dollars  and  cents. 

2.  He  will  have  a  sense  of  the  living,  changing  community.  His  vision 
must  stretch  beyond  political  boundaries.  He  will  know  why  men  live 
where  they  do,  how  they  earn  a  living,  and  what  becomes  of  the  wealth 
created  by  useful  work. 

3.  He  must  believe  firmly  in  the  democratic  ideal,  and  kjiow  how  to 
use  his  talents  for  the  improvement  of  the  governmental  machinery. 
Government  is  certain  to  become  more  rather  than  less  important  in 
the  struggle  for  human  betterment.  Leadership  will  be  needed,  and  the 
planner  can  expect  a  place  in  the  high  command.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  finance,  administrative  organization,  and  legislative 
procedure. 

4.  His  views  will  always  be  ahead.  Every  aspect  of  the  modern  com- 
munity presents  a  challenge  to  the  planning  mind.  The  status  quo  is 
rarely  acceptable.  Housing  is  bad  for  millions  of  families.  Traffic  conges- 
don  is  a  widespread  urban  disease.  Highway  accidents  stain  the  country- 
side with  human  blood.  Rivers  are  polluted.  Roadsides  are  disfigured  by 
the  greed  of  modern  business.  No  planner  in  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours 
can  be  content  in  the  presence  of  such  conditions.  There  is  a  mountain 
of  useful  work  ahead  of  us. 

5.  He  understands  the  disciplines  of  space  and  time.  He  will  be  a 
designer  of  things,  and  of  action.  Pictures  of  towering  dream  cities  appear 
in  the  Sunday  papers,  but  the  voters,  when  given  the  chance  (as  in 
Toledo),  frequently  reject  them.  Timing,  the  preparation  for  action, 
becomes  part  of  the  planning  process.  The  democratic  community,  unlike 
individuals  and  corporate  groups,  moves  at  a  slow  pace.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  planner  not  only  to  understand  the  complex  forces  that 
determine  the  speed  and  direction  of  movement  but  to  organize  his 
plans  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  favorable  change  in  tempo.  This 
calls  for  new  sensitivity.  The  planner  must  know  how  to  interpret  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  trends.  It  is  not  enough  to  assume,  as  in  the 
old  days  when  consultants  were  in  their  glory,  that  the  job  is  done  when 
a  multi-million  dollar  "master  plan"  is  dumped  upon  the  community. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
planners  in  the  city  beautiful  era  and  those  who  practice  today.  This 
difference  will  be  more  evident  in  the  future.  Training  in  the  narrower 
professional  fields  cannot  be  considered  adequate  preparation  for  the 
tasks  of  planning  that  lie  ahead.  The  planner  must  have  a  central  core 
of  knowledge  much  larger  than  that  required  for  other  technical  profes- 
sions. It  must  be  remembered,  the  function  of  the  public  planner  in 
modern  society  is  large.  His  preparation  for  the  job  ahead  must  follow 
a  bold,  far-sighted  plan. 

To  do  the  work  expected  of  him  in  the  future,  the  planner  must  be 
a  broad-gauge,  well-informed,  competent  technician.  He  must  be  a 
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humanist,  and  a  firm  believer  in  man's  right  to  improve  his  way  of  life 
and  his  environment.  Working  in  a  democratic  state,  he  must  know 
how  to  use  the  legitimate  and  necessary  powers  of  government  without 
sacrifice  of  freedom. 

The  fundamental  equipment  which  a  planner  must  have  to  meet 
the  tests  coming  up,  other  than  certain  obviously  advantageous  personal 
qualities,  can  be  described  under  three  heads:  Knowledge  and  Under- 
standing, Technical  Competence,  Feeling  and  Conviction. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  are  tremendously  important.  If  the 
community  is  to  be  wisely  served,  the  world  itself  must  be  understood. 
Many  aspects  of  local  life  are  now  shaped  by  forces  that  originate  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Man  himself,  in  his  work,  his  family  life,  his  leisure- 
time  activities,  is  changing. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  technical  competence.  Creative  talents  are 
essential,  and  have  definite  value  in  this  profession.  The  planner  must 
have  a  sense  of  order,  and  ability  in  design.  He  is  working  at  all  times 
on  designs  for  better  living.  The  ability  to  "sell  his  wares,"  I  would  add, 
is  not  the  least  important  part  of  his  technical  equipment. 

Feeling  and  conviction  may  have  little  significance  in  the  daily  work 
of  the  engineer,  the  architect,  or  the  economist,  but  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  planner.  He  must  have  a  social  conscience,  and  his  work  will  call 
for  integrity,  patience,  and  courage.  At  times  only  a  massive  faith  in 
his  fellow  man  will  sustain  him. 

It  is  my  belief  that  professional  men  having  the  abilities  and  qual- 
ities indicated  can  be  trained.  I  doubt  if  the  period  of  study  required 
would  be  abnormal,  or  tax  the  resources  of  the  universities.  The  formula 
is  simple:  (1)  Provide  the  central  core  of  knowledge  required  for  lead- 
ership in  any  professional  field.  (2)  Orient  this  basic  educational  program 
so  as  to  provide  the  strongest  possible  foundation  for  subsequent  tech- 
nical training,  giving  special  attention  to  the  social  sciences.  (3)  Build 
upon  the  cultural  base  the  essential  skills  in  design,  timing,  and  the  use 
of  tools  common  to  his  profession. 

It  is  hazardous  to  discuss  such  a  program  in  the  presence  of  edu- 
cators. The  system  outlined  may  not  be  adapted  to  prevailing  educa- 
tional concepts.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  essentials  of  the  program 
could  be  covered  in  certain  institutions  in  four  years, -and  at  the  most 
should  not  take  longer  than  six,  a  period  now  generally  comparable 
with  the  training  periods  for  medicine,  law,  and  other  professions. 

What  we  should  sec  coming  forth  from  the  schools  annually  is  a 
small  group  of  men  who  will  bring  to  planning,  regardless  of  the  area 
or  governmental  level,  a  hearty  zest  for  the  work,  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  an  ability  to 
use  all  the  tools  and  skills  with  which  such  problems  may  be  solved  in  a 
democratic  community.  Specifically,  I  would  organize  the  educational 
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program  so  as  to  meet  with  reasonable  adequacy  the  major  requirements 
outlined  above.  Six  groups  of  courses  are  suggested. 

1.  Courses  contributing  to  knowledge  and  understanding,  such  as 
languages,  economics,  history,  geography,  sociology,  philosophy,  geology, 
art. 

2.  Courses  tending  to  provide  an  adequate  social  philosophy,  such  as 
sociological   theory,   economic   institutions,   economic  geography,   social 
reform  movements,  public  finance  and  taxation,  constitutional  law,  gov- 
ernmental forms,  public  health,  public  welfare,  housing. 

3.  Courses  useful  in  the  development  of  critical  faculties  and  analyt- 
ical ability,  such  as  mathematics,  aesthetics,  logic,  physics,  engineering 
economics,  applied  mechanics,  land  economics. 

4.  Courses  providing  creative  ability  and  technical  competence,  such 
as  elementary  design  in  architecture,  engineering,  landscape;  elements 
of  city  and  regional  planning — land  utilization,  transportation,  housing, 
subdivisions,   zoning,  public  works;   highway   engineering;   surveying; 
statistical  methods;  population  and  migration;  legal  theory. 

5.  Courses  designed  to  give  power  of  expression,  such  as  advanced 
composition,  argumentation  and   debate,  news  writing  and  reporting, 
public  opinion  and  propaganda,  psychology,  public  speaking,  principles  of 
education. 

6.  Courses  serving  to  develop  administrative  competence,  such  as  pub- 
lic administration,  business  administration. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  this  list  is  open  to  criticism.  It  prob- 
ably would  not  fit  the  pattern  of  instruction  at  any  one  institution.  But 
it  reveals  an  approach,  outlines  a  method  of  training,  and  presents  the 
elements  of  an  educational  design.  In  offering  this  concept,  I  am  merely 
proposing  that  educators  concerned  with  planning  instruction  follow  the 
procedures  employed  in  any  well-organized  and  directed  planning  office. 
The  processes  are  familiar  to  all  the  professionals — definition  of  the 
problem,  fact-finding  and  analysis,  establishment  of  goals,  development 
of  a  practicable  plan,  determination  of  the  modus  operandi  and  time 
schedule  for  execution  of  the  plan. 

A  planner  coming  forth  with  such  an  educational  experience  would 
honor  the  profession.  He  would  be,  first  of  all,  a  citizen  worthy  of  a 
democracy.  He  would  be  a  loyal  and  useful  public  servant,  at  home  in 
planning,  housing,  management,  or  any  other  field  of  service  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community  are  involved.  He  would  have  the 
"know  how"  that  guarantees  employment.  He  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
tests  of  his  time,  regardless  of  social,  economic,  or  technological  changes, 
for  his  basic  concern  would  be  the  well-being  of  people.  The  schools 
will  make  no  mistake  producing  planners  of  such  ability.  Government 
everywhere  will  find  increasing  use  for  them. 
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REPORTER'S  SUMMARY 
RITA  DAVIDSON 

Graduate  Student,  Department  of  Regional  Planning 
Harvard  University 

The  chairman,  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  Director  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
opened  the  discussion  with  a  short  statement  which  supplemented  the 
detailed  requirements  for  a  planner's  education  as  outlined  by  the 
speakers. 

"In  addition  to  all  the  technical  matters  which  the  other  speakers 
have  mentioned,  a  planner  has  thoroughly  to  believe  in  and  understand 
the  democratic  process.  He  must  be  willing  to  put  up  with  the  complex- 
ities and  inefficiencies  of  democratic  government  and  scorn  the  alterna- 
tives of  authoritarian  backing  for  his  plans  and  proposals. 

"Councilman  Edwards  said  yesterday  at  the  luncheon  that  the 
planner  needs  to  'go  into  politics.'  That  is,  he  must  have  the  skill, 
patience,  ingenuity  to  implement  his  plans  through  the  tedious  process 
of  public  hearings,  committee  meetings,  and  council  action.  He  has  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  cynical,  wasteful  and  venal  public  officials 
as  well  as  the  selfish,  special  private  interests  who  would  like  to  use  the 
planner  to  gain  their  ends  and  reduce  him  to  a  position  of  impotence  if 
he  tries  to  thwart  them. 

"He  has  to  know  how  to  cope  with  people  who  apparently  have 
grown  tired  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  therefore  are  willing  to  relin- 
quish active  concern  over  their  welfare  to  professional  experts.  This 
blandishment  of  too  ready  acceptance  is  flattering  to  the  planner  and 
appears  to  ease  the  course  of  true  planning,  yet  may  prove  to  be  fatal  to 
responsible  citizenship.  He  has  to  know  that  grass  roots  support  is  as 
necessary  as  the  nod  from  the  political  big  wig.  This  involves  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  talk  to  people  and  lots  of  them,  and  to  give  them 
objectives  that  can  be  achieved  in  the  foreseeable  future  as  well  as  in  the 
distant  future  of  the  second  or  third  generation. 

"The  planner  has  to  know  that  he  must  often  have  to  make  up  his 
mind  quickly  on  the  balance  of  evidence,  as  a  lawyer  does,  and  that  he 
cannot  always  wait  for  the  last  statistic  to  be  found  and  assembled.  He 
has  to  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  efficiency  crank  and  the 
capable  expert.  He  has  to  know  how  to  handle  the  go-getter  citizen  and 
the  For-God's-Saker  enthusiast  and  not  be  stampeded  by  them  into  pre- 
cipitant action.  He  must  know  that  in  handling  his  staff  he  must  encour- 
age them  as  well  as  criticize  them — reward  as  well  as  punish. 

"In  a  word,  the  planner  must  have  deep  faith,  high  hopes,  and  broad 
understanding.  No  narrow  specialist  he,  nor  user  of  glittering  general- 
ities. He  must  be  a  down-to-earth  sincere  American  citizen." 

Other  speakers  from  the  floor  seemed  most  concerned  about  the 
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insistence  on  training  the  over-all  or  "superman"  planner.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  educational  tasks  imposed  by  most  of  the  speakers  would 
be  overwhelming,  and  unnecessary,  for  any  one  person.  Eugene  Klaber  of 
Columbia  University,  for  example,  asked  if  there  really  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  planner.  Dean  Hudnut  had  not  exaggerated  that  thirty-three  years 
of  training  were  needed.  However,  what  about  having  six  planners 
trained  for  five  years  each?  There  is  no  one  category  of  person  who  is  a 
planner  but  rather  one  should  consider  himself  to  be  in  certain  fields  of 
planning.  It  is  wrong  to  segregate  oneself  as  being  a  planner  and  the 
pretension  of  teaching  planning  is  exaggerated. 

Several  other  members  of  the  floor  agreed  with  Mr.  Klaber  that 
planning  requires  teamwork  and  the  stress  should  be  on  the  organization 
rather  than  on  the  individual.  H.  Evert  Kincaid,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  commented  that  no  one  person  can  be  a  planner, 
planning  requires  an  organization.  There  is  need  for  funds  to  hire  com- 
petent people  to  bring  these  various  faculties  of  learning  together.  Mr. 
Kincaid  felt  that  one  aspect  of  planning  "strategy"  too  often  neglected 
was  the  need  to  work  on  the  finance  committees  of  the  legislature  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  funds.  He  said  that  in  Chicago  the  plan 
commission  concentrates  on  the  aldermen  of  the  finance  committee  since 
obviously  the  entire  legislature  cannot  be  reached  by  the  planners. 

Frederick  J.  Adams  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
addressed  his  remarks  largely  to  Dean  Hudnut's  paper.  He  felt  that  the 
list  of  courses  for  a  well-educated  man  which  the  Dean  stated  had  been 
given  by  the  Harvard  professors  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  men 
had  been  asked  what  an  architect  should  know,  or  if  they  had  been 
asked  actually  what  any  professional  should  know.  He  did  not  feel  the 
course  listings  in  this  case  had  any  more  meaning  for  planners  than  for 
any  other  professional. 

It  was  Mr.  Adams'  opinion  that  the  planner  should  be  considered  a 
technician  rather  than  a  "superman."  He  felt  that  the  claims  for  the 
planner  made  by  Dean  Hudnut  and  some  of  the  other  speakers  repre- 
sented possibly  the  views  of  the  politicians,  but  did  not  represent  the 
planning  technician.  He  added  that  he  did  not  go  along  with  the  concept 
of  planning  as  a  course  list  and  education  but  that  the  student's  approach 
to  a  problem  and  his  point-of-view  were  far  more  important.  The  student 
needs  knowledge  of  where  he  can  find  information.  Mr.  Adams  con- 
cluded his  comments  on  the  needs  of  a  planner  by  stating:  "A  planner 
needs  a  collaborative  viewpoint,  recognition  of  his  own  limitations,  humil- 
ity, a  sense  of  perspective,  and  imagination." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Adams  that  although  Dean  Hudnut 
had  given  the  architects  the  credit  for  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  he  might  have  added  that  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  pointed 
to  as  failures  of  the  planners,  should  be  considered  the  failures  of  the 
architects  as  well.  "Why  give  the  architect  credit  for  the  beauty  of  the 
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early  city  if  we  give  the  planner  the  blame  for  the  disorder  of  the  later 
city.  It  was  civilization  that  was  responsible  rather  than  the  failure  of  a 
professional  group." 

Harold  M.  Mayer  of  the  Philadelphia  Planning  Commission  observed 
that  someone  has  to  synthesize — the  student  must  select  what  he  wants 
to  learn  and  the  planner  what  he  needs;  a  selection  of  alternatives  is 
what  is  needed. 

Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  chairman  of  the  Westchester  County  Planning 
Commission,  stated  that  we  must  take  all  skills  and  use  them  to  deter- 
mine not  only  what  the  people  need,  but  want.  "The  planner  must  be  a 
coordinator  of  all  forces  and  opportunities  for  happiness  in  the  present 
and  not  put  off  too  long  the  benefits  for  which  people  are  now  reaching." 

Directly  before  the  session,  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  "young  plan- 
ners" was  held  to  determine  if  another  organization  was  needed  to  express 
the  views  of  the  younger  professionals  and  students.  At  this  meeting 
which  was  chaired  by  Rita  Davidson,  student  representatives  from  the 
planning  schools  or  departments  of  Harvard,  M.I.T.,  Chicago,  the  Chi- 
cago Institute  of  Design,  Cornell  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  planners  from  England  and  Canada,  briefly  described  the 
curricula  at  these  institutions  and  their  advantages  and  deficiencies.  Some 
of  the  regular  ASPO  members  were  present  also,  and  the  role  of  the 
young  planner  today  was  commented  on  by  Catherine  Bauer,  G.  Holmes 
Perkins,  Robert  Mitchell,  L.  Deming  Tilton  and  N.  J.  Demerath. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SESSION  ON 

Public  Relations  and  Citizen  Participation 
in  Planning 

Conducted  by 

S.  BURNS  WESTON,  Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Cleveland 
Development  Council. 

PARK  H.  MARTIN,  Executive  Director,  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development. 

T.  T.  McCROSKY,  Executive  Director,  Greater  Boston  Develop- 
ment Committee,  Inc. 

KENNETH  P.  VINSEL,  Executive  Director,  Louisville  Area  Devel- 
opment Association. 

Repotted  by  FLORENCE  D.  STEWART* 
Director,  Group  Services  Division,  National  Housing  Agency 

Since  public  relations  and  citizen  participation  in  planning  tends  to 
be  expressed  most  effectively,  or  at  least  most  visibly,  through  citizen 
groups  organized  for  this  purpose,  discussion  centered  largely  around  the 
purpose,  organization,  methods  of  operation  and  programs  of  these 
groups.  Burns  Weston,  Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Cleveland  Devel- 
opment Council,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  session,  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a  brief  description  of  his  organization.  He  was  followed  by  other 
members  of  the  panel.  This  discussion  brought  out  certain  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  approach  and  programs  of  the  groups. 

The  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  a  comprehensive  plan  which  will  make  their 
metropolitan  area  a  good  place  for  living.  To  this  end,  they  act  as  a  cata- 
lytic agent  in  bringing  to  bear  on  community  planning  problems  the 
resources  of  both  official  and  non-official  agencies  of  all  points  of  view. 
They  conduct  such  research  as  is  necessary  to  supplement  that  being 
carried  on  by  the  official  planning  agency.  They  conduct  broad  programs 
of  education  to  enlist  citizen  participation  and  support.  They  conduct 
both  basic  long-range  studies  and  research  and  help  secure  immediate 
action  on  specific  projects. 

The  relationship  with  the  official  planning  agency  is,  in  each  case, 
close  and  cooperative.  It  was  emphasized  that  it  is  important  for  citizen 
planning  groups  to  work  closely  with  the  official  planning  body,  but 
that  the  citizen's  freedom  to  differ  and  to  criticize,  where  necessary, 
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should  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  This  is  a  delicate 
balance  to  maintain  because  the  citizen  organization  that  comes  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  the  rubber  stamp  of  the  official  agency  quickly 
loses  its  influence.  It  can  then  be  of  little  value  either  to  the  community  as 
a  whole  or  to  the  planning  commission.  Conversely,  a  planning  commis- 
sion that  is  considered  to  be  subservient  to  a  citizens'  group  loses  stature 
and  public  confidence,  since  no  citizens'  group,  of  course,  can  represent 
all  of  the  citizens  and  the  official  agency  in  a  democratic  society  is 
expected  to  do  just  that. 

While  all  four  of  these  organizations  are  unofficial,  the  Louisville 
Area  Development  Association  is  tied  more  closely  into  the  local  govern- 
mental structure  than  the  others.  For  instance,  the  mayor  and  other  key 
officials  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board.  The  Association  has  a  close 
consultative  relationship  with  the  official  planning  commission,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
commission. 

Characteristic  and  basic  to  all  of  these  organizations  is  the  fact  that, 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  are  composed  of  representatives  of  all  of  the 
divergent  interests  in  the  area,  such  as  business,  financial,  industrial, 
labor,  civic,  welfare,  religious,  women,  and  in  most  cases,  minority  groups. 

The  character  of  representation  on  the  board  and  committees  varies. 
As  a  general  thing,  in  these  cities,  as  in  many  others,  members  serve  as 
individuals,  not  as  official  representatives  of  other  community  groups.  In 
the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  Development  Council,  however, 
representatives  of  organizations  serve  on  the  board  and  committees,  in 
addition  to  members  who  serve  as  individuals. 

These  organizations  all  work  through  panels  or  committees,  some 
standing  committees  and  others  established  for  special  problems.  The 
Louisville  Area  Development  Association,  for  instance,  reported  500  key 
community  people  working  on  committees. 

Financing  is  usually  from  contributions  by  business,  labor  and  indus- 
try. The  Louisville  Area  Development  Association  reported  that  while 
its  original  financing  came  from  very  few  but  fairly  large  individual 
company  contributions,  they  are  now  undertaking  to  broaden  the  base  to 
include  smaller  contributions.  Pittsburgh  operates  on  the  most  ample 
budget  of  all— a  little  over  $100,000  per  year. 

The  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Cleveland  Development  Council 
emphasized  the  inter-relationship  of  economic  and  social  planning  with 
physical  planning,  and  reported  that  his  organization  has  been  active  in 
both  racial  and  labor  relations.  The  other  three  organizations  have  lim- 
ited their  activities  to  physical  planning  but  do  not  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  expanding  to  other  aspects  of  planning  in  the  future.  Discussion 
from  the  floor  brought  out  that  organizations  from  other  cities,  partic- 
ularly the  Citizens  Council  for  Community  Planning,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  have  emphasized  the  inter-relation  of  the  three  aspects  of  planning 
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in  their  program  and  activities.  The  Washington,  D.  C.,  organization, 
however,  like  others  that  were  discussed  on  the  floor,  such  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Citizens  Council  on  City  Planning,  emphasized  public  education 
rather  than  research,  largely  because  of  limitations  in  funds. 

It  was  brought  out  that  to  the  average  citizen  the  community-wide 
organization  with  headquarters  on  Main  Street  may  seem  quite  remote. 
Through  it  the  citizen  has  little  opportunity  to  participate  in  shaping  his 
environment  or  in  finding  groups  through  which  he  can  express  his 
interest.  This  need  for  a  human-scale  social  unit  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread interest  in  citizen  organization  by  neighborhood.  In  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
and  a  number  of  other  cities,  efforts  to  reach  neighborhood  groups  are 
in  process  but  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  success  of  this  method. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Toledo  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  Metropolitan  Planning  Committee  by 
using  the  publication  Action  for  Cities  as  their  guidepost.  They  have 
worked  on  the  community-wide  plan,  obtained  funds  for  their  planning 
commission,  and  have  organized  neighborhood  councils.  These  are  set 
up  on  a  pattern  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  pamphlet,  Yo«  and  Your 
Neighborhood.  Plans  of  the  Committee  contemplate  the  eventual  devel- 
opment of  groups  on  a  block  by  block  basis.  These  neighborhood  groups 
will  be  expected  to  originate,  as  well  as  to  comment  on  and  support, 
planning  proposals. 

Robert  Everly,  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  pointed  out  that  a  city  block 
approach  to  community  participation  in  planning  is  under  way  in  his 
community.  He  reported  that  they  have  had  very  good  luck  in  develop- 
ing both  support  and  participation  in  planning.  He  said  that  they  have 
carried  on  considerable  work  through  the  schools.  Since  the  area  served 
by  an  elementary  school  tends  to  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
neighborhood  community,  the  activity  of  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  in 
such  an  area  may  be  an  effective  way  of  stimulating  neighborhood  organ- 
ization for  planning. 

Edmund  Bacon  reported  that  the  initial  interest  which  resulted  in 
formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Citizens  Council  on  City  Planning  came 
from  neighborhood  organizations  themselves.  He  mentioned  that  the 
Council's  program  is  developed  by  these  groups  through  discussion  of 
their  own  meetings,  supplemented  by  consultations  with  specialists.  To 
bring  their  program  to  the  public,  extensive  public  education  activities 
are  conducted.  They  get  action  largely  by  having  members  of  the  Council 
in  the  various  wards  call  upon  their  own  representatives  in  the  city 
council,  as  well  as  on  the  mayor  and  planning  commission. 

The  sectional  or  organizational  jealousies  that  can  result  from 
strengthening  neighborhood-conscious  groups  was  touched  upon  but  not 
discussed.  This,  of  course,  is  a  real  problem  of  which  everyone  in  the 
room  was  aware.  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  keep  the  sectional  or  neigh- 
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borhood  group  continually  interested  in,  and  feeling  identified  with, 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Otherwise,  a 
really  powerful  neighborhood  group  may  succeed  in  blocking  a  project 
that  is  of  value  to  the  entire  community,  or,  for  example,  may  seek  a 
playground  for  its  own  neighborhood  without  regard  to  more  urgently 
needed  public  improvements  in  other  sections. 

Park  H.  Martin,  Executive  Director,  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  have  mass  planning. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  this  is  so,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  relationship  of  professional  planners  or  the  city  planning  commission 
to  the  citizenry  of  the  community  might  not  be  greatly  unlike  that  of  the 
architect  to  his  client.  The  prospective  home  owner  knows  roughly  what 
he  wants  and  what  he  can  pay  for.  He  reserves  the  right  to  comment 
on  his  architect's  proposals,  to  modify  them  or  even  to  reject  them  alto- 
gether. He  does  not  attempt  to  participate  in  drafting  the  blueprints  but 
he  does  not  let  them  intimidate  him  and  obscure  the  results  for  which 
he  is  striving.  This  is,  in  essence,  democratic  participation.  The  citizen 
is  served  by  the  expert  in  his  attempt  to  adapt  his  environment  to  his 
needs  and  desires.  If  this  conception  is  accepted,  many  of  the  phrases 
that  crept  into  the  discussions,  such  as  "using"  women's  groups  to  sell 
planning  and  "when  the  plan  was  developed  we  got  down  to  selling  it 
to  the  public"  are  seen  to  be  off-key. 

Citizen  participation,  then,  is  built  largely  upon  consultation  between 
planning  experts  and  the  citizenry  and  provision  of  opportunity  for  the 
citizen  to  understand  the  planning  proposals  being  made  and  to  comment 
upon  them.  A  device  used  in  some  cities  is  the  public  hearing,  coupled 
with  continuous  discussions  in  neighborhood  and  community-wide  groups. 

Real  citizen  participation  in  planning  requires  genuine  citizen  under- 
standing and  interest.  To  achieve  this  understanding  and  stimulate  this 
interest,  the  planning  commission  and  the  citizens'  organization  for 
planning  must  make  full  use  of  all  of  the  usual  publicity  media.  These 
include  newspapers,  exhibits,  radio,  public  meetings,  essay,  photographic 
and  other  contests,  incorporation  of  planning  information  in  school  cur- 
ricula, study  courses  and  discussion  groups  in  community  agencies  of 
various  sorts,  such  as  women's  clubs,  welfare,  professional,  religious, 
minority,  civic,  business,  financial  and  other  groups.  This  public  educa- 
tion aimed  at  developing  basic  attitudes  is  not  citizen  participation  as  it 
has  been  described  above.  It  is,  however,  an  essential  prerequisite  and 
accompaniment  to  it. 

Citizen  participation  provides  the  only  stable  base  for  community 
planning  that  results  in  sound  community  development.  But  without  a 
broad  public  education  program  the  participation  of  the  citizenry  will 
be  limited  to  the  few  who  are  well  informed  or  who  have  a  special  per- 
sonal or  business  interest  which  leads  them  to  participate.  The  average 
citizen,  unless  he  hears  it  many  times  aand  it  is  made  interesting  and 
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important  to  him  personally,  will  not  think  he  is  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  development  of  his  community.  City  planning  will  not, 
unless  he  is  made  to  understand,  mean  to  him  the  neighborhood  play- 
ground so  much  needed  to  keep  his  children  off  the  streets,  nor  the 
library  that  will  provide  his  children  access  to  reference  materials  he 
cannot  afford  to  buy  for  them.  It  will  not  mean  the  schools  that  can  be 
reached  without  his  small  children  crossing  heavily  trafficked  streets. 

Discussion  at  the  meeting  indicated  that  development  of  skills  in 
technical  planning  has  outstripped  proficiency  in  interpreting  planning 
as  the  public's  business.  The  discussion  of  public  relations  and  planning 
at  this  session,  as  in  other  similar  sessions,  highlighted  the  eagerness  of 
the  planners  to  develop  that  partnership  with  the  citizens  without  which 
even  the  best  plans  cannot  be  transformed  into  reality.  It  threw  to  ASPO 
a  challenge  to  assist  planners  with  that  important  part  of  their  job. 


*Mr.  Weston,  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  panel,  do  not  agree  on  all  points  of 
Mrs.  Stewart's  interpretation  of  the  discussion,  nor  with  some  of  her  conclusions.  This  area 
of  disagreement  might  properly  be  the  basis  of  next  year's  discussion  of  citizen  participation 
in  planning. 
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of  Econ.  Develop. 

Blessing,  Arthur Director,   Dept.   Traffic  &   City  Plan- 


ning   _T-._ 

Blessing,  Charles  A Regional  Planning  Engr.,  Greater 

Boston  Develop.  Committee 

Blucher,  Walter  H Executive  Director, 


Blumenfeld,  Hans  ._.. .....Sr.  Land  Planner,  City  Planning 

Comm.  . — _ 

Bonner,  J.  Franklin Director,  Monroe  County  (N.  IT  J 

Div.  of  Regional  Planning— 
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-Nashville,  Tenn. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
-Cambridge,  Mass. 

.Chicago,  m. 
.New  Hope,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
.Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

.Boston,  Mass. 
.Chicago,  111. 

.Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Bonner,  William  S Student,  V.  of  North  Carolina Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Borradaile,  E.  L. Richmond  Planning  Commission Richmond,  Ind. 

Bossert,  H.  Dale Planning  On:.  City  Planning  Comm.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bowes,  William  A Comm.,  Dept.  of  Public  Wl{s.  Portland,  Ore. 

Boyd,  John  Taylor,  Jr. Architect  and  City  Planner New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brady  George  E City  Plan  Comm Dearborn,  Mich. 

Brandes,   Fred   C. Engineer,  CityPlan  Comm... White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bringe,  Victor  H Land  and  Pub.  Serv.  Branch.,  NHA....  Washington,  D.  C. 

Britton,  James  A. Chairman,  Executive  Board,  Mass. 

Federation  of  Planning  Boards Greenfield,  Mass. 

Brogden,  D.  E.  Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bromm,  Alvin  C.  ...Planning  Director,  Bd.  of  Public 

Land  Commissioners Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bullock,  Orin  M Architect;  former  Housing  Dir., 

Portsmouth,  I'a.  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Bunnell,  A.  E.  K— Community  Planning  Branch,  Ontario 

Dept.  Planning  &  Develop Toronto,  Canada 

Burdell,  Edwin  S. The  Cooper  Union New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burlingham,  Robert  Asst.  Chief,  Bur.  of  Planning,  N.  f. 

Dept.  of  Econ.  Develop Trenton,  N.  J. 

Butler,  George  D National  Recreation  Assn New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buttenheim,  Harold  S.  -  Editor,  American  City New  York,  N.  Y. 

Caldwell,  Lucille —Research  Librarian,  City  Planning 

Comm „ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carlone,  Lucio  E. Architect,  City  Plan  Comm Providence,  R.  I. 

Carlonc,  Mrs.  Lucio  E. .._ Providence,  R.  I. 

Carlson,  Lt.  C.  Eric - -W.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Carpenter,  Robert  D. Student,  MJ.T Lansing,  Mich. 

Cella,  Charles  P —Inst.  of  Local  &  State  Gov't. 

U.  of  Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chantigan,  Robert U.  of  Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clark,  Frederick  P. Planning  Director,  Regional  Plan 

AsSn.,  Inc. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clayton,  Charles  P.  Principal  Planning  Technician,  State 

Planning  Bd Birmingham,  Ala. 

Cline,  Arthur  R. Chairman,  Lucas  County  Planning 

Comm. Toledo,  O. 

Coburn,  Elmer  R. Director,  Research  and  Planning 

Div.,  Conn.  Develop.  Comm. Hartford,  Conn. 

Cogswell,  Lloyd  B. Chairman,  Planning  Bd West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Col  well,  Donald  E.  Director  of  Land  Planning,  Kaiser 

Community  Homes Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Connor,  Ed.  ..  Executive  Director,  Citizens'  Housing 

&  Planning  Council  of  Detroit. Detroit,  Mich. 

Cookinghom,  L.  P. City  Mgr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

President,   ASPO Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Comey,  Arthur  C. Consultant Cambridge,  Mass. 

Copperman,  Mrs.  Ann  ....  Wilton,  Conn. 

Cousineau,  ALme  Director,  City  Planning  Dept Montreal,  Canada 

Cowles,  M,  W Hac^ensack   Water  Company New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Currier,  Stuart Supervisor,  Bergen  County  Planning 

Bd. Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Cutter,   Roland   H President,  Planning  Comm. — Richmond,  Ind. 

Daggctt,  P.  H Middlesex  County  Planning  Bd New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Davidson,  Rita - Pencil  Points  Magazine Cambridge,  Mass. 

Demerath,  N.  J Professor,  U.  of  North  Carolina Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dcnney,  Hugh Director,  Mo.  State  Dept.  of 

Resources  and  Develop Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Descartes,  Sol  Luis Member,  Puerto  Rico  Planning, 

Urbanizing  &  Zoning  Board -  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 
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Dickman,  Ralph  E.— Planning  Commissioner Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dill,  Malcolm  H Chief,  Planning  and  Design  Section, 

City  Planning  Comm Cincinnati,  O. 

Dillion,   James   F City  Planning  Comm Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dobbins,  W.  O.,  Jr. Director,  Alabama  State  Planning  IW...  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dobbins,  Mrs.  W.  O.,  Jr Montgomery,  Ala. 

Downe,  Charles  E Acting  Plan  Engineer,  City  Planning 

Comm.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Downs,   Myron  D. City  Planning  Comm. Cincinnati,  O. 

Duffy,  John  F.,  Jr .._ Student,  S.F.   Theological  Seminary.-. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Lawrence  G Dept.  of  Law,  Counsel  for  Planning 

and  Zoning  Comm. _ Louisville,  Ky. 

Dunham,  Frank  M — Planning  and  Zoning  Comm. Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Eastman,  R.  C. —Secretary,  City  Planning  Comm. Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Edwards,    George President,  Detroit  Common  Cowwd/—.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Emerson,  Mrs.  Beatrice  W ...Secretary ,  Planning  Bd Wellesley,  Mass. 

Emery,  George  F.— Planning  Director-Secretary, 

City  Plan  Comm Detroit,  Mich. 

Eppich,  L.  F President,  Denver  Planning  Comm. Denver,  Colo. 

Eschenfelder,  A.  F City  Planning  Comm Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Everly,  Robert  E. McFadzean  Everly  Rose  &  Associates— .Glcncoc,  111. 

Everly,  Mrs.  Robert  E Glencoe,  111. 

Farnum,  Royal  B Secretary,  City  Plan  Comm Providence,  R.  I. 

Farrar,  William  G. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fay,  Frederic  A Asst.  Executive  Director,  Housing 

Authority   ._ Portsmouth,  Va. 

Feiss,   Carl Prof,  of  Planning,  U.  of  Denver Denver,  Colo. 

Feiss,  Mrs.  Carl - -U.  of  Denver. — Denver,  Colo. 

Ferguson,  Hill ..Director,  Jefferson    County  Regional 

Planning  Comm. Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ferguson,  R.  Stirling Dept.  of  Reconstruction,  Dominion 

of  Canada Westmount,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

Filipczak,  S.  E. Dearborn,  Mich. 

Fischer,    Milton. - .Urban  Develop.  Div.,  NHA Washington,  D.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Arthur. — .Planning  Director,  Illinois  State 

Housing  Bd.  Chicago,  111. 

Fitzgerald,  Mary  M. Boston  City  Planning  Bd. Boston,  Mass. 

Fonck,  Charles  M 1 New  York,  N.  Y. 

Foote,  Donald  H. Director  of  Planning,  Dept.  of  Co  mm.  ..Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Forth,  Milburn  L. Industrial  Economist,  Commonwealth 

Edison  Co Chicago,  111. 

Fortune,  Mark - Sr.  Planner,  City  Planning  Bd Cambridge,  Mass. 

Francis,  H.  K Principal  Planning  Technician,  State 

Planning  Bd .Montgomery,  Ala. 

Free,  John  N - - Chairman,  City  Planning  Comm.. _. Wichita,  Kansas 

Freeman,  Harry  D.— ..Executive  Director,  Housing  Authority  ..Portland,  Ore. 

Frieling,  G.  H. — Director  of  Research,  K.  C.  Public 

Service  Co ..Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fullerton,  Betty  E Asst.  Planner,  City  Planning  Bd. Portland,  Me. 

Georgia,   Nathalie.— Student,  Cornell  U _ .....Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Courtland  Planning  Administrator,  Fulton 

County  Planning  Comm. - Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gilbert,  John  C... -City  Planning  Comm.. ....Burbank,  Calif. 

Goebel,  A.  S. - City  Engineer — . Savannah,  Ga. 

Goebel,  Mrs.  A.  S Savannah,  Ga. 

Graham,  Donald  M Student,  III.  Institute  of  Technology.-.. Chicago,  111. 

Greene,  James  H Ex-Vice-President,  Pittsburgh 

Chamber  of  Commerce Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Greenfield.  Albert  M Deputy  Administrator  of  Zoning  —  _  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gregg,  James  B..— Director,  City  Planning  Comm Portsmouth,  O. 
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Grimm,   Sergei   N. 

Grinnalds,  Jefferson  C...... 

Griscttc,  Felix  A. 

Gutheim,  Frederick  A.. 
Harrell,  C.  A.. 


Executive  Director,  City  Planning 

Comm. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.Secretary-Engr.,  Board  of  Zoning 

Appeals Baltimore,  Md. 

.Managing  Director,   State   Planning 

Bd. 

French  Mission  for  Reconstruction — 

City  Manager 


Hatch,  Charles  E — 
Hawkins,  Charles  W. 
Haynes,  George  E. — 


-Secy. -En  gr.,  Toledo-Lucas  County 

Plan  Commissions 

.Engineer,  Planning  and  Zoning 
Comm. 


_Raleigh,  N.  C. 
_  Washington,  D.  C. 
_Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Bureau  of  Planning,  N.  Y.  State 

Dept.  of  Commerce  - 


Heikoff,  Joseph  M Skidmore  Owings,  Merrill 

Heiselberg,  Edward Montclair  Development  Bd.. 

Herlihy,  Elisabeth  M 

Herrick,  Charles 

Herring,  Frank  W 


.Chairman,  Mass.  State  Planning  Bd.. 


—Director,  Land  and  Govern.  Services 
Branch,  NHA 


Herrold,  G.  H 

Heydecker,  W.  D 

Hirsh,  Morris  H 

Hoblit,  Helen  Elizabeth. 
Hodges,   Sydnor   


..Engineer,  City  Planning  Bd. 

..Consultant,  Co.  of  Westchester 
Dept.  of  Planning. 


.Nashville,  Tenn. 

.Albany,  N.  Y. 
.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
.Montclair,  N.  J. 
.Boston,  Mass. 
.New  York,  N.  Y. 

.Washington,  D.  C. 
.St.  Paul,  Minn. 


.Tenn.  State  Planning  Comm... 
Regional  Plan  Assn.,  Inc.. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

.._New  York,  N.  Y. 


Statistician,  State  Planning  and 
Develop.  Comm.. 


Hoffman,  Joseph  D Student,  U.  of  Chicago 

Hovde,  Bryn  J 


President,  The  New  School  for 

Social  Research _ 


Howard,   Eugene  A 

Howard,  L.  V.._ 

Howser,  Theron  R _ 

Hudnut,  Joseph 

Hughes,  Charles  A. 

Humstone,  Millard 

Hunner,  John  C._ 

Hunter,  John  M.,  Jr.— . 

Hustvedt,  Anders  O 

Hyde,  John  W. ~~ 


Planning  Director,  Co.  Regional 

Planning  Dept. 

Executive  Director,  Agr.  &  Ind. 

Develop.  Bd.  of  Go*. 


-Concord,  N.  H. 
.Chicago,  111. 

-New  York,  N.  Y. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

-Atlanta,  Ga. 


Director,  City  Planning  Comm Portland,  Ore. 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Design, 

Harvard   U Cambridge,  Mass. 

City  Plan  Engineer . New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Harland  Bartholomew  &  Associates Greenwich,  Conn. 

Secretary,  City  Plan  Comm. Duluth,  Minn. 

Director,  Airports  Requirements 

Service,  CAA Washington,  D.  C. 

Student,  Syracuse  U Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hyde,  Victor  A... 


.Assoc.  Professor  of  Planning, 
U.  of  Michigan 

.Sr.  Planning  Technician,  N.  Ala. 
Office,  State  Planning  Bd. 


.Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Hyde,  Mrs.  Victor 
Isaacs,  Reginald  R. 

Ives,  Richard  


Ives,  Mrs.  Richard 

Jacobssen,   George   E 

Johnson,  A.  Ernest 

Johnson,  Hayden  B. 


....Florence,  Ala. 
.    Florence,  Ala. 

Director  of  Planning,  Michael  Reese 

Hospital  Planning  Staff _ Chicago,  111. 

Assistant  Planner,  Chicago 

Housing  Authority Chicago,  111. 

_ Chicago,  m. 

.      Washington,  D.  C. 


V ice-Chairman,  City  Planning  Bd Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Director,  State 

Planning  Comm. Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jones,  John  H. -  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  Afsn^. -Fairmont,  W.  Va 

Jones,  Robert  T — President,  City  Planning  Comm. -.Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jones,  Talbot- City  Planning  Comm Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V. 

Kaufman,  Stephen  A— 
Keefe,  Lloyd  T._ 


Keefe,  Mrs.  Lloyd  T. 
Kelly,  Burnham 


....Executive  Director,  N.  H.  State 

Planning  and  Develop.  Comr*. Concord,  N.  H. 

— Ass't.  Planner,  City  Planning  Comm. Cleveland,  O. 

—U.  5.  Army Arlington,  Va. 

. Arlington,  Va. 


Kelly,  Mrs.  Burnham 

Kerekes,  Frank 

Kideney,  James  William. 
Kincaid,  H.  Evert 


King,  George  L.,  Jr.. 
Kirby,  Gustavus  T.- 


.Asst.  Director,  Bemis 
Foundation,  MJ.T 


.Chairman,  City  Plan  Comm. 
.Architect  _        


.Executive  Director,  Chicago  Plan 
Comm.  .  


Cambridge,  Mass. 

— -  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Klaber,  Eugene  Henry. 
Klar,  James  S. 


.City  Planning  Comm. 

.Chairman,  Westchester  County 
Dept.   of  Planning. 


Chicago,  HI. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


.Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Consultant   .. 


.Planning  Technician,  Conn. 


.White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
.New  York,  N.  Y. 


Knapp,  F.  W.     . 

Secretary,  Planning  RdT 

Topcka,  Kan 

Koenig,  R.  O.  . 

Secretary-Engr.    City  Plan  Comm 

Saginaw    Mich 

Kuhlman,  Edmund  . 

President,  City  Planning  Comm 

Detroit    Mich 

Labatut,  Jean-  . 

..Professor,  Princeton  11. 

Princeton,  N.  J 

Lambert.  G.  M.~      - 

Trench  Mission.  Chief  of  Citv 

Lane,  Francis  X. 

Lang,  John  J. 

Larrabee,  R.  A 

Lasker,  Loula  D 

le  May,  Tracy  D 


Lcighton,  Mrs.  E.  F 


Leighton,    E. '. 

Leonard,  Raymond  F 


Lewis,  Harold  M. Consulting  Engineer- 
Lodge,  Friend  H 


Planning  and  Architect.  Division Paris,  France 

...  City  Planning  Bd. Boston,  Mass. 

—Secretary-Engr.,  City  Planning  Comm._Baltimore,  Md. 

.^Consultant Trenton,  N.  J. 

—Citizens'  Housing  Council. New  York,  N.  Y. 

-Commissioner  of  City  Planning,  Dept. 

of   City   Planning  and  Surveying Toronto,  Canada 

—President,  Planning  and  Pioneer 

Civic  League. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

—Chief,  Div.  of  Land  Planning,  City 

Planning  Comm.. 


.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.New  York,  N.  Y. 


-Planning  Engr.  and  Secy.  Louisville 
6-  Jefferson   Co.  Planning  and  Zoning 
Comm Louisville,  Ky. 


Logan,  Leonard Director,  Inst.  of  Community 

Develop.,  U.  of  Oklahoma.. 
Director,  State  Planning  Bd.. 
Planning  Bd.-.. 


Long,  Raymond  V — 
Lyons,  Gladys  P 


McCarthy,  James  R. 

McClure,  Russell  E 

McCormick,  Thomas  E._ 
McCrosky,  T.  T 

McFarland,  Gordon  J. 

McFarland,  Wm.  H. 


.San  Francisco  Planning  Comm. 
.City  Manager 


.Norman,  Okla. 
.Richmond,  Va. 
.Cambridge,  Mass. 
.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
.Wichita,  Kan. 


..Executive  Director,  City  Planning  JW.._Boston,  Mass. 
-Executive  Director,  Greater  Boston 

Develop.   Committee,  Inc. Boston,  Mass. 

-City  Plan  Comm Dearborn,  Mich. 

-Executive  Secretary,  Broome  County 

Planning  Bd. Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

McGillivray,  Ronald  K. Planning  Engineer,  Planning  and 

Zoning   Comm Bay  City,  Mich. 

-Milwaukee  County  Park  Comm....       -Milwaukee,  Wis. 
-City  Planning  Consultant New  York,  N.  Y. 


McGovern,  Wm.  R. 
McHugh,  F.  Dodd- 
McKeever,  J.  Ross 


McLaughlin,  Henry  J.... 
MacNeil,  Angus  J. 


..Senior  Planning  Analyst,  Greater 
Boston   Develop.  Committee,  Inc.... 

..Providence  City  Plan  Comm. 

..Chairman,  Planning  Bd. 


...Boston,  Mass. 
.-Providence,  R.  I. 
-Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Malatrasi,  Giro,  Jr Secretary  and  Legal  Adviser,  P.  R. 

Planning,  Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Ed.  Santurcc,  P.  R. 

Malinowski,  Joseph New  York,  N.  Y. 

Malley,  Frank  H Director,  City  Plan  Comm Providence,  R.  I. 

Martin,  Park  H. Executive  Director,  Allegheny 

Conf.  on   Community  Develop. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Maslan,  Ellick Asst.  Planner,  Lucas  County  Plan 

Comm.  Toledo,  O. 

May,  Richard,  Jr -  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mayer,  Harold  M. Chief,  Div.  of  Planning  Analysis, 

City  Planning  Comm. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menke,  Eric  F. ....Planning  Branch,  Military 

Construction  of  O.C.E.,  War  Dept Washington,  D.  C. 

Merrill,  E.  D. - President,  Capital  Transit  Co. Washington,  D.  C. 

Meyer,  Maynard  W Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Meyerson,    Martin Associate  Planner,  Michael  Reese 

Hospital  Planning  Staff Chicago,  111. 

Meyerson,  Mrs.  Martin Housing  Research  Analyst,  Chicago 

Housing   Authority Chicago,  111. 

Mills,  Earl  O.~~.  ....President,  A1P; 

Planning  Consultant St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  Joseph ....Boston   City  Planning  Board Boston,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Robert  B ....Executive  Director,  City  Planning 

Comm. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moakler,  John  W.,  Jr ..Providence  Plan  Comm. Providence,  R.  I. 

Moberger,  William  C.— Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys. Boston,  Mass. 

Mock,  Elizabeth  B. Museum  of  Modem  Art Princeton,  N.  J. 

Moore,  Edward  C. Research  Assistant,  ASPO Chicago,  111. 

Moore,  Henry  C St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Moot,  Welles  V Chairman,  City  Planning  Comm. ..Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Morris,  Nathan  H ..Student,  U.  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Nelson Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce Toledo,  Ohio 

Morrow,  C.  Earl Acting  Director,  Regional  Plan 

Assn.,  Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moscowitz,    Jacob Demoting,  Moscowitz  &  Rosenberg         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mosier,   Jack City  Planner,  Planning  Comm Flint,  Mich. 

Moullette,  Clarence  F Executive  Secretary,  City  Planning 

Comm.  ..    Camden,  N.  J. 

Nadig,  Henry  Davis ....Regional  Plan  Association,  Inc. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Neely,  Frederic  H Town  Planner,  Town  Plan  Comm. Greenwich,  Conn. 

Nelson,    Oscar Executive  Secretary,  III.  Post-War 

Planning  Comm Chicago,  111. 

Nickon,  M.  O Dearborn,  Mich. 

Nolan,  J.  M._ ....Councilman  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Nolen,  John,  Jr. ....Director  of  Planning,  Nat'L   Capital 

Par%  and  Planning  Comm Washington,  D.  C. 

Norton,    C.    McKim Executive   Vice-Pres.,  Regional 

Plan  Assn.,  Inc.  ...  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Norwood,   Gus. U.  5.  Navy —..New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nowicki,  M. Consulate  General  of  Poland Chicago,  111. 

Oates,  Stanley Detroit  City  Plan  Comm. _ -Detroit,  Mich. 

O'Brien,  E.  W Chairman,  Fulton   County  Planning 

Comm.  ..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Oppermann,  Paul  Urban  Planning  Adviser,  FHA —Washington,  D.  C. 

Orton,  Lawrence  M Commissioner,  City  Planning  Comm.     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Overman,  C.  H. Director,  State  Improvement  Comm. ....Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Paepcke,  Mrs.  Eleanor  R Dept.  of  City  Planning. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Page,  Frank  A. Secretary,  Town  Planning  Bd. Islip,  N.  Y. 

Palamountain,  Mrs.  Betty  B.  Bryn  Uawr  College Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Papageorge,   G.  T. —. Director,  Public  W^s.  Panel,  Agr. 

&  Ind.  Develop.  Bd.  of  Ga.. Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Parent,  Airne  Planning   Comm Montreal,  Canada 

Parker,  John  A.  ^.Rhode  Island  School  of  Design Providence,  R.  I. 

Pasarew,  I.  Alvin Director,  Md.  State  Planning  Comm Baltimore,  Md. 

Patterson,  R.  D. — Secretary,  Planning  Ed Ha  worth,  N.  J. 

Pellctier,  Burroughs  _ Director,  Provincial  But:  of  Town 

Planning __ Quebec,  Canada 

Penington,  Carlos  A.     Pierce  County  Planning  Comm. Tacoma,  Wash. 

Perkins,  G.  Holmes —Chairman,  Dept.  of  Regional 

Planning,  Harvard  U. Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pico,   Rafael  Chairman,  Puerto  Riro  Planning, 

Urbanizing  and  Zoning  Board Santurce,  P.  R. 

Picton,  John  M.  -Chief  Panning  Engr.,  City 

Plan    Comm Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pimental,  Anthony Chairman,  Planning  Comm.  - Chicopce  Falls,  Mass. 

Pitkin,  F.  A Executive  Director,  State  Planning  JW—Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pitts,  Wm.  A. Davidson  County  Planning  Comm Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Pollard,  Warren  R -President,  Virginia  Transit  Co Richmond,  Va. 

Pomeroy,  Hugh  R Director  of  Planning,  Westchester 

County  Planning  Comm White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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